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n an August Sunday, 
Nathan Bedford Forrest met 
the daughter of a Presbyterian 
minister, Mary Ann Montgomery, 
and her mother while they were 
on their way to church. 
The Montgomery’s buggy had 
broken down while crossing a 
stream. A couple of the local young 
men were on the river bank 
laughing and teasing Mary Ann 
and her mother. Bedford rode up on 
his horse, saw what had happened, 
and dismounted. Immediately he 
waded across the stream and 
carried Mary Ann _ to safety 
and then rescued her mother. 
Deciding that the boisterous 
jokesters needed to be taught a 
lesson, Bedford crossed the stream 
again and proceeded to thrash the 
young men. 
fter properly introducing 
himself, Bedford asked 
permission to call on Mary Ann. 
Impressed with his gallantry 
Mrs. Montgomery agreed. Bedford 
and Mary Ann were married six 
weeks later on September 25, 1845. 
And so began the life long love 
affair that would become part of 
the legend of General Nathan 
Bedford Forrest. 
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= f it must surely be, of the 50,000 books 
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ever fitted between two covers.” 
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Editorial 


PLUS CA CHANGE 


ROM TIME TO TIME in our “Crossfire” column readers have 

criticized the viewpoints of others as being “PC.” The origin of 

present-day political correctness is benign enough—a worthy 
attempt to combat rampant bigotry. Unfortunately in some quarters and 
in some hands it has become a new orthodoxy, stifling both thought and 
expression. I came across an editorial comment from a novelist the other 
day that puts this in perspective, and that I read with wry amusement: 

In recent times the common courtesy of trying to avoid 
wantonly stepping on people’s toes has developed into a 
..-phobia of almost psychotic intensity [and] this exaggerated 
concern has of course been vociferously encouraged by every 
sort of hypersensitive minority. ... Negroes, Chinese, Jews, 
Catholics, Baptists or Holy Rollers can only be depicted as 
lovable paragons. It has reached the point where the only 
villain who can safely be used today is a white American or 
British agnostic, preferably named Smith. 

Only one step is lacking to achieve the final reductio ad 
absurdum, and that will be when a few more firebrands found 
the Society for the Preservation of the Caucasian Race, the 
International Association of Agnostics, and the League 
Against Libeling People Names Smith. After which the only 
villains at our disposal will be men from Mars—until the 
Committee for the Protection of Martians takes over.... 

To a lesser degree, there has grown up a similar taboo 
against combining moral turpitude with physical defects. If 
Robert Louis Stevenson had been writing Treasure Island 
today, he would probably be told that his picture of Long 
John Silver might give offense to a large body of unfortunate 
amputees, Sir James Barrie would probably have been urged 
to reconsider the anatomy of Captain Hook. And Victor 
Hugo would have been warned that the Hunchback of Notre 
Dame might be construed as an attack on all hunchbacks. 

An extension of this thinking (or lack of it) has even 
begun to make it seem in bad taste to make even kindly fun 
of an infirmity. As soon as this movement has really taken 
hold, I expect clowns to be banned from circuses, on the 
grounds that their make-up is a direct affront to any man 
who is naturally afflicted with a bulbous nose, and that their 
oversized splayfooted shoes might wound the feelings of 
anyone suffering from fallen arches.... 


Clearly the writer has got the measure of the current politically 
correct atmosphere. Or has he? Actually the above was penned by the 
late Leslie Charteris, author of the Saint books, in an introduction toa 
story included in The Second Saint Omnibus in...1933! 

The more things change.... 


+ + 


I would like to extend a warm welcome to three new associate edi- 
tors. Peter Carmichael is assistant professor of history at the University 
of North Carolina at Greensboro, and editor of the University of Ten- 
nessee Press’ Voices of the Civil War series; Mark Grimsley is professor of 
history at The Ohio State University and author of The Hard Hand of 
War; Craig Symonds is professor of history at the U.S. Naval Academy 
and author of nine books, most recently the American Heritage History 
of the Battle of Gettysburg. All three will bring critical eyes and valuable 


insight to North & South. hk (A 
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TOP TEN GENERALS 


My initial reaction to the intriguing ques- 
tion of who were the greatest generals of the 
Civil War [vol. 6, #4] was regarding your panel’s 
seemingly painstaking attempt to equal the two 
sides with their choices. I mean I think we're 
grasping at straws in the latter part of the table 
when we're attempting to justify a selection of 
mediocre Union generals such as Hooker, 
Halleck, Scott, and Butler, to the exclusion of 
obviously more deserving Confederate gener- 
als such as Jeb Stuart, A.P. Hill, or Robert Rodes. 

Is it a true test of generalship to give credit 
to some Union commanders who enjoyed their 
more noticeable success in 1864-65, long after 
the Union blockade and sheer superiority in 
manpower and material had taken its toll on 
the South? More credence should be given to 
those southern commanders who kept the war 
going under overwhelming odds. 

Until these measures had taken their toll 
no opposing branch of service was more supe- 
rior to its foe than Stuart’s cavalry. Despite the 
obvious results of A.P. Hill’s success and the 
forming of his own corps command based on 
this success, the eerie coincidence that both 
Robert E. Lee and Thomas Jackson were heard 
calling to Hill on their deathbeds should sig- 
nify his worth. 

I submit that all was not equal in judging 
these adversaries comparatively. For argument’s 
sake I challenge your panel and readers to judge 
the generals based on a more accurate measure: 
let’s view the comparison under the premise 
of all-things-being-equal in terms of man- 
power and material. Would you choose Grant, 
or any other northern commander, over Lee? 
The Lincoln administration surely didn’t at the 
outset of the war when they offered the Vir- 
ginian total command of the northern forces. 
Based on all of your panel’s top ten, the slug- 
gish, cautious George Thomas would out-gen- 
eral the determined, aggressive “Stonewall” 
Jackson. And Sheridan, who always had over- 


WE WELCOME YOUR COMMENTS 
Letters are often edited for length so we can in- 
clude as many as possible. Write “Crossfire” via 
email: crossfire@northandsouthmagazine.com 
or mail letters to NORTH & SOUTH, 33756 Black 
Mountain Road, Tollhouse, CA 93667. 


whelmingly superior forces, would out-fight 
Forrest, who never did? Your panel seems to 
think so. 

—Frank Hall, Olympia, Washington 


ED.: On his record I would place Grant above 
all others irrespective of strength commanded. 
And, please, let’s get it right: Lee was not of- 
fered overall command of the Union forces. 
He was informally sounded out by Frank Blair 
Sr., possibly though not certainly with 
Lincoln’s knowledge, for command of the force 
that was to advance into Virginia. Winfield 
Scott was not contemplating retirement at the 
time, and Lee was regarded with considerable 
suspicion by the White House because of his 
known loyalty to Virginia rather than the 
United States. 
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AMERICA’S HOLY WAR 

I wanted to praise the article by John Daly, 
“Holy War: Southern Religion and the Road 
to War and Defeat” [vol. 6, #6]. Perhaps the 
concept of religion being a root cause of the 
Civil War was a tad overstated, but it is true 
that religion pervaded nearly every aspect of 
life during the era for Americans, both North 
and South. 

The church was very often the only social 
organization of towns the country over that 
was geared toward the family, and ministers 
and preachers were vital, well-respected mem- 
bers of the community whose opinions meant 
quite a lot. 

It should also be remembered that the sec- 
ond most printed book in history (even to this 
day) is the religious odyssey, The Pilgrim’s 
Progress, This religious adventure is second 
only to the Christian Bible in printed copies 
and sat in most homes. 

Certainly the Southern politicians were the 
ones who can be blamed for guiding, even forc- 
ing, the Southern populace into war, but the 
ideological reinforcement from the pulpit defi- 
nitely formed a large part of those politicians’ 
reasoning. 

Great article. 


+ + 


John Patrick Daly’s first-rate article 
“Holy War” brings to mind Blaise Pascal’s 
aphorism: “Men never do evil so completely 
and cheerfully as when they do it from reli- 
gious conviction.” 

—John A. Carnahan, Columbus, Ohio 


CONFEDERATE GENERALS 
I heard that there is a book that lists all the 
Confederate generals and where they are bur- 
ied. Is there such a book? If so, would you know 
the title, author, and publisher? 
—Gerry Nash, Amarillo, Texas 


ED.: There is Ezra Warner’s Generals in Gray 

(Louisiana State University Press, reprint 1989), 

which contains a photograph of each general, 
though also a good deal of inac- 
curacy and some ideologically 
slanted comments. Eicher and 
Eicher’s Civil War High Com- 
mands (Stanford University 
Press, 2001) covers a wider field 
and is far more accurate; how- 
ever, it lacks photographs. Both 
include burial places. These 

_ books are available new and used 
from amazon.com. 


_ WHAT IF? 
In answer to Patrick Brennan’s 
“It Wasn't Stuart’s Fault” [vol. 6, 
#5] let me just say that the people involved in 
the tourist industry in Gettysburg should put 
up a statue of General J.E.B. Stuart, because if 
he had done what General Lee wanted and 
needed there may well have been no major 
battle at Gettysburg. 
—Gerald L. Smith, via email 


PICKETT’S CHARGE 

Earl Hess does a wonderful job of integrat- 
ing the disparate details of Pickett’s Charge [vol. 
6, #5] into an understandable and comprehen- 
sive description, but in so doing he makes an 
important error in interpretation, if not in fact, 
and does very little to “make sense” of the 
charge. “(T]he problem of alignment” that 
forced “Pickett...to [perform a] left oblique” 
(pp. 46-47) was a predictable and standard 
maneuver 4 la Anton Jomini, who emphasized 
that “the oblique order... is the best for an infe- 
rior force attacking a superior, for in addition 
to bringing the main strength of the forces 
against a single point of the enemy’s line... [it 
also] performs the double duty of holding in 
position the part of the [enemy] line not at- 
tacked, and...support[ing]...the engaged 
wing” (p.173, 1862 translation by Mendell & 
Craighill). A broad attack over open ground 
focusing on a narrow point of impact was stan- 


bean perme baat 


—Warner Todd Houston, via email dard nineteenth century “strategy.” It mini- 
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mized the effect of defensive artillery fire 
(muskets didn’t have the range), and it 
thinned out the defenders by keeping them 
guessing. Defending troops (8th Ohio and 
13th Vermont) who attempted to flank and 
enfilade the attackers would have to move 
within range of the attacking (Alexander’s) 
artillery, which was low on ammunition and 
out-ranged by Union guns. 


As for “making sense” of the charge, it is 
important to remember that Jomini (again) 
always emphasized attacking the critical point 
of the enemy line and, although Lee was the 
undisputed master of the flank attack, he had 
been told for two days how Gordon’s Georgians 
could have (day 1) and Hays’ Louisianans did 
(day 2) take the cemetery. Surely then, 
Virginia’s finest troops led by Virginia’s most 
aggressive officers, and supported by Lee’s best 
artillerist, could accomplish the job. Finally 
(Stuart's culpability and Longstreet’s propos- 
als notwithstanding), Lee was wandering 
around Lancaster County for two purposes 
only—to keep from detaching troops to relieve 
the western theater and to force the Army of 
the Potomac into the mother of all open field 
battles, whereupon he would defeat them in 
detail. Neither retreat nor defense was an op- 
tion, whatever the risk. 

—Jim Rising, Amherst, Massachusetts 


EARL HESS RESPONDS: 

Mr. Rising makes two points in his letter. 
First, that an oblique attack was sanctioned by 
Baron Jomini and therefore a legitimate form 
of organizing an attack such as that conducted 
by Pickett’s division. Second, that Lee needed 
to attack on July 3. 

Pickett did conduct an oblique approach 
to the Union line, and it did not work. The 
Federals were not at all fooled about the point 
of impact, for they could easily see the 
manuever and where it was headed. I argue 
that perhaps it would have been better for 
Pickett to have advanced straight ahead in- 
stead of obliqueing to his left, so as to avoid 
much of the ruinous artillery and musketry 
fire poured into his exposed right flank as he 
angled off to the left. Also, if he had aimed 
straight ahead, he could have smashed into a 
salient of the Union line held by the inexperi- 


enced Vermont brigade instead of Gibbon’s 
veterans at the angle of the stone fence. Re- 
member too that the oblique manuever was 
not planned or intended from the start, Pickett 
was allowed to position his division at his own 
discretion that morning with inadequate, if 
any, information as to what was expected of 
him, and he chose to place it four hundred 
yards from the nearest troops to his left. This 
resulting gap necessitated 
the oblique movement 
once the attack started. By 
| the way, conducting such 
an attack falls more prop- 
erly into the realm of “mi- 
nor tactics” than that of 
“strategy.” 

I agree that Lee prob- 
ably needed to attack on 
July 3, but I wonder how 
Mr. Rising can be so certain 
of Lee’s strategic intentions 
in the Pennsylvania Cam- 
paign. Lee himself men- 
tioned more than two ob- 
jectives at different times to justify the 
incursion into Pennsylvania, which may in- 
dicate that he had few if any solid, well-for- 
mulated objectives for the campaign. 


KUDOS, FIXES, AND QUESTIONS 

I have been a subscriber to North & South 
for over four years and I enjoy reading the 
magazine cover to cover. Your use of maps is 
by far better than some of the other Civil War 
publications. One can get a feel for the terrain 
with your maps that is only second to being 
able to walk the ground itself. 

I enjoyed Louis Garavaglia’s “Sherman’s 
March and the Georgia Arsenals” in volume 6, 
#1. For three years I commuted between Ma- 
con and what is now Georgia College and State 
University in Milledgeville. The university 
owns the Pink House that was the governor’s 
home during the Civil War. 

I do have a question concerning the an- 
swer you gave in the “Do You Know?” section 
of vol. 6, #2. For number 4 (“Name of the Con- 
federate fort at Vicksburg that was undermined 
and blown up”) you gave the answer as “Fort 
Hill,” when in fact Fort Hill enclosed the left of 
the Confederate line in Sherman’s section. The 
fortification that was undermined and blown 
up was the 3rd Louisiana redan located on the 
old Jackson Road, one of two fortifications that 
guarded that road in McPherson’s sector. 

I would like to see more articles on 
Sherman’s Atlanta Campaign, but I would also 
like to see an article on the first volunteers who 
came to defend Washington in 1861. 

While I don’t always agree with what the 
writers have to say in their articles, I feel that 
they make the reader think and maybe even 
send them to books to find answers to ques- 
tions that have been raised. Keep up the 
good work. —Martin G. Mohn, 

Black River Falls, Wisconsin 
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THE LEE OF GETTYSBURG 

Despite the best intentions of General 
Robert E. Lee, his whole Gettysburg Campaign 
of 1863 was flawed! The ability of the Union 
to fight simultaneously in the West and in the 
East should have given President Jefferson 
Davis real concerns regarding grand strategy. 
The Army of the Potomac could not be de- 
feated in the field. And Lee’s campaign of 1862 
was less than a draw, accomplishing little or 
nothing! 

Lee did not have the audacity of Tsar 
Alexander, who, learning from captured dis- 
patches that the French emperor was trying to 
draw the Allies away from Paris, promptly di- 
rected the allied armies on that city, thus end- 
ing the 1814 campaign. 

If Meade had been more vigorous in his 
pursuit of Lee, he could have defeated the Army 
of Northern Virginia during its retreat from 
Gettysburg as Lincoln envisioned. 

—Roy D. Schickedanz, Glenwood, Illinois 


AND THEN THERE WERE FOUR 
I am writing to you about an error on page 
37 of North & South, vol. 6, #5. In the “Do You 
Know?” section, question 6 asks, “Name the 
three Union corps commanders killed during 
the war.” The answer given was Reynolds, 
Mansfield, and Sedgwick. However, there 
weren't three corps commanders killed but 
four. Missing from the list is Major General 
Jesse L. Reno, who commanded Burnside’s IX 
Corps at South Mountain. Reno took over 
command of the IX Corps from Burnside when 
McClellan gave Burnside command of a wing 
of the Army of the Potomac. Reno was killed 
during the fight for Fox’s Gap, and Burnside 
resumed command of the IX Corps afterward. 
Otherwise, I would like to thank you for 
another enjoyable issue. Other magazines saw 
fit to do special issues on the 140th anniver- 
sary of Gettysburg, but it was refreshing to see 
North & South do more than just restate well- 
known accounts of the battle. I particularly 
enjoyed the articles on East Cavalry Field, 
Stuart's ride, and the generalship during the 
battle. Keep up the good work. 
—Allan Goodall, via email 


ED.: Fox’s Regimental Losses in the Civil War 
lists just three Union corps commanders killed, 
and includes Reno among the divisional com- 
manders killed. He had been placed in tempo- 
rary command of Burnside’s IX Corps, but as 
Burnside’s two-corps “wing” had been divided 
into two, Burnside effectively commanded just 
the IX Corps. We followed Fox, but you could 
certainly argue the point either way. 


FIXING GIDEON PILLOW 

N@S is still the best, but there were some 
mistakes in the brief “Knapsack” biography of 
Gideon Pillow [vol. 6, #1]. 

First, Pillow was never actually Polk’s law 
partner, despite being his close advisor. Sec- 
ond, Pillow was not totally without military 
experience before (continued on page 94) 
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JOHN GIBBONS THE ARTILLERIST’S MANUAL-Ilustrated reprint of the [863 revised edition. “Gibbon’s The Artilleriat's Manual is a classic in 
American artillery literature”-C. Peter Jorgensen, The Artilleryman Magazine Printed on acid-free paper and hand-bound in “C” grade cloth. 480 pp., 281 illus. 20 ane 
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THE 16TH MICHIGAN INFANTRY OF LITTLE ROUND TOP-by Kim Crawford, 546 Pages, cloth, dustiacket esses sess esuenneeninteueninieriesrsereeseesec 5,00 


“Where the black smoke of baitle rolled heaviest,” said Edward Hill of the 16th Michigan Infantry Regiment, *there could the i6th be found.” 

For decades. students of the Civil War have been able to read histories of other famous regiments that served with the i6th Michigan im the Army of the Potomac—the 83rd 
Pennsylvania, the 44th New York, and the 20th Maine. From the siege of Yorkiown to Secon: Bull Ren and Fredericksburg on to the final confrontalion with Robert E. Lee al 
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Albert A. Nofi 


FROM THE GRAPEVINE 


> During the war William Adams Olm- 
stead, an engineer in civil life, earned 
a brevet as a brigadier general in the 
Union army, and afterward became a 
physician before taking holy orders as 
a Roman Catholic priest. 

> Counterfeiting of Confederate cur- 
rency was so common that when sev- 
eral Union staff officers were given 
thousands of dollars in Confederate 
money as souvenirs during the Atlanta 
Campaign, New York Herald corre- 
spondent William F. G. Shanks com- 
mented that the stuff was “the genu- 
ine article, which is said to be nearly 
as valuable as the imitation, though 
not equaling it in engraving and print- 
ing.” 

> The spot where Confederate Major 
General Patrick Cleburne fell at the 
height of the Battle of Franklin (No- 
vember 30, 1864) is marked by a post 
in the parking lot outside a fast food 
restaurant. 

> At the end of the Civil War the U.S. 
had on hand so many knapsacks, can- 
teens, haversacks, and other miscella- 
neous items that they were offered free 
to any soldier who wanted to take 
them home. 

> The record for “bounty jumping’— 
signing up to receive an enlistment 
bonus and then deserting to do so 
again—seems to have been held by a 
man who joined the Union army, 
claimed his bounty, and skipped a to- 
tal of thirty-two times. He was later 
apprehended and drew four years in 
prison. 

> James J. Pettigrew, who died a Con- 
federate brigadier general during the 
Gettysburg Campaign, graduated 
from the University of North Carolina 
in 1847 with such high distinction in 


Se 
Note: We make every effort to check the 
accuracy of anecdotes published in 
“Knapsack,” but many were written 
down years after the event and in some 
cases are undoubtedly folk tales rather 
than genuine reminiscences. 


mathematics that he was immediately 
appointed a professor of the subject at 
the United States Naval Observatory. 

> Learning that his uncle Winfield Scott, 
the general-in-chief of the U.S. Army, 
refused to resign his commission and 
join the Confederacy, Colonel Joseph 
W. Harper ordered his slaves to destroy 
the portrait of the general that had 
hitherto hung prominently in the fam- 
ily home. 


> Spotting an ill-dressed soldier sway- | 


ing badly on the back of a horse, a 
thirsty Confederate straggler asked, 
“Where did you get your liquor from? 
Give me some!” only to discover that 
the man in question was Thomas 
“Stonewall” Jackson, who, although 
the most careless dresser and possibly 
the worst horseman, was probably the 
most abstemious member of the Con- 
federate army. 


Fort Delaware . . . and the Last 
Shot of the Civil War? 

Pea Patch Island is a mosquito-in- 
fested, marshy piece of ground located 
between Delaware and New Jersey in the 
middle of the Delaware River. Covering 
as it does the approaches to Philadelphia, 
the place is highly suited to support the 
defense of the city from an attack up the 
Delaware. 


During the War of 1812 an earth- | 


work was built on the island. In 1819 this 
was razed so that a masonry fort could 
be constructed. The fort was partially de- 


demolished the following year to permit 
construction of a new structure. Work 
had hardly begun, however, when a doc- 
tor from New Jersey brought suit, assert- 
ing that he, not the state of Delaware, 
owned the island. The case dragged on 
for several years, until the state’s owner- 
ship was confirmed. In 1847 Congress 
appropriated one million dollars to con- 


struct a modern coastal defense work, | 


larger in size than Fort Sumter. Con- 
struction began in 1849. The cost of driv- 
ing pilings for the foundation quickly de- 


pleted the original appropriation— | 


proving that “cost overruns” are noth- 


Knapsac A CIVIL WAR DIGEST 


SHORT ROUNDS 
“Welcome Home, Private 


Alderson!” 

George H. Alderson of Summers- 
ville, near Lewisburg in what is now West 
Virginia, was the first veteran of the 
Army of Northern Virginia to reach to 
the area after Appomattox. 

When he arrived in Lewisburg with 
news of Lee’s surrender, no one believed 
him. Declaring him a deserter, the local 
sheriff promptly arrested Alderson and 
threw him in jail. There the unfortunate 
soldier languished, despite repeated at- 
tempts to convince all and sundry that 
the war really was over. A few days later, 
while Alderson languished in the local 
lockup, several other newly discharged 
veterans drifted into town with the same 
sad news. Alderson was quickly released 
to continue on his way. 


SS a a a ee 


ing new in defense contracting—and an 
additional million had to be allocated. 
Fort Delaware (pictured opposite), as it 
was dubbed, was completed in 1859. 
Fort Delaware is a pentagonal struc- 
ture that covers about six acres. The 
walls, thirty-two feet high, are of solid 
granite blocks and brick, varying in 
thickness from seven to thirty feet. There 
is a thirty-foot-wide moat, crossed by a 
drawbridge on the southwest side. The 
fort has two tiers of casemates, plus an 
upper battery, for a total of three levels 


| for guns, some hundreds of which theo- 
stroyed by fire in 1832 and the ruins were | 


retically could be mounted. There are a 
number of architecturally interesting 
features, including circular granite stair- 


| ways and some unusually shaped gran- 


ite members, carved to specific require- 
ments. Over twenty-five million bricks 
were used in the construction of the fort 
and its interior structures, some of the 


| brickwork being of an unusually fine 


quality. 

During the war the stoutly built, iso- 
lated installation served as a prison for 
Confederate prisoners-of-war and civil- 
ian internees. As it had not been designed 
for such use, it quickly became over- 
crowded. In 1862 barracks to house the 
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A Conversation at the Front 

On May 21, 1864, Union major gen- 
eral Winfield Scott Hancock was tour- 
ing the lines of his II Corps north of 
Richmond when he came upon a new 


regiment under fire for the first time. A | 
| owned slaves. This was about 385,000 


young officer approached him. 

“General, our breast-work is only 
bullet-proof, and the rebels are shell- 
ing us.” 

“Killed anybody?” 

“Not yet, sir.” 

“Well, you can tell [your men] to 


take it comfortably. The rebels often | 


throw shells, and I am sure I cannot pre- 
vent them.” 


Slave Owning in the South, 1860 


It is commonly said that “only about | 


ten percent of Southerners owned slaves 
at the outbreak of the Civil War.” That is 
true, but misleading, for the figure used 


prisoners were constructed outside the 
main walls, so that 2,000 prisoners could 
be accommodated. As the number of 
prisoners increased, the facilities were ex- 
panded, so that by the end of the war the 
prison was capable of housing 10,000 
men. Despite this, the actual peak num- 
ber appears to have been about 12,500 
in August 1863, all the Confederates cap- 
tured during the Gettysburg Campaign 
apparently having been sent there. 


as the basis of calculation includes all free 
men, women, and children. A more ac- 
curate way to look at slave ownership is 
the proportion of Southern families that 
owned slaves. On average, about a quar- 
ter of families in the fifteen slave states 


families, or somewhat more than 1.9 mil- 
lion people. 


Percentage of Slave Owning 


Families, 1860 Maryland .......... 12% 
Alabama ....35% Mississippi ........ 49% 
Arkansas ... 20% Missouri............ 13% 


North Carolina .. 28% 
South Carolina .. 46% 


Delaware ..... 3% 
Florida....... 34% 


Georgia......37%  Tennessee........... 25% 
INGIMIN GK Vp 2200005 TEXAS eraeccceeets 28% 
Louisiana ..29% Virginia ............. 26% 


Patterns of slave owning had been 
changing during the decades prior to the 


The total number of prisoners who 
passed through Fort Delaware is un- 
known, but about 2,700 of them died 
there, many of whom lie buried in 
nearby Finns Point National Cemetery 
in New Jersey. The last prisoner held at 
the fort, E.R. Lubbock, erstwhile Con- 
federate governor of Texas, was released 
in 1866. 

After the Civil War the fort was sev- 
eral times reconstructed, and housed an 


Civil War, the proportion of Southern 
families owning slaves falling from 
about thirty-six percent in 1830 to 
about twenty-four percent in 1860. At 
the same time the average number of 
slaves per slaveholding family had been 
rising. In 1850, when about thirty-one 
percent of southern families were slave- 
holders, just over half (50.2 percent) 
owned four or fewer slaves, while only 
about ten percent owned twenty or 
more. By 1860 not quite forty-nine per- 
cent of the slave owning families had 
four slaves or less, while twelve percent 
owned twenty or more; only about 
2,300 of these families owned one hun- 
dred or more slaves. 

The importance of the differing 
proportions of slave owning families in 
the several slave states can be seen in the 
way secession unfolded during the au- 
tumn of 1860, the winter of 1860-1861, 


active garrison during the Spanish- 
American War and both World Wars. 
Declared surplus to military needs in 
1944, it was turned over to the state of 
Delaware in 1949. Since 1950 the Fort 
Delaware Society has been restoring the 
fort, which is part of the Delaware State 
Park system. 

Fort Delaware has frequently been 
the site of Civil War reenactments, some 
of which have drawn as many as 20,000 
visitors. And although in its long mili- 
tary history the fort never once fired its 
guns in anger, it does have on odd dis- 
tinction. 

As the tale is told in reenacting 
circles, during the early 1980s some 
reenactors were firing a cannon on the 
walls of the fort. Since they were shoot- 
ing over the water, they used concrete- 
filled canisters for projectiles, so that that 
they could make a pleasing splash. By 
chance, on this particular day, one round 
struck the superstructure of a passing 
freighter, with the result that her skip- 
per promptly hauled down his colors. 
Thus Fort Delaware has the unusual dis- 
tinction of having forced a Japanese ship 
to surrender. 

—Contributed by Stephen V. Cole 


| 
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and the spring of 1861. The most ardently 
secessionist states—South Carolina, Mis- 
sissippi, Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, 
Texas, and Florida—averaged 36.7 per- 
cent slave owning families, and none was 
lower than twenty-eight percent. These 
were the states that seceded first. For the 
group of states that seceded after Fort 
Sumter—Virginia, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, and Arkansas—the comparable 
figure was 25.3 percent, with none lower 
than twenty percent. The overall average 
of slaveholding families in the two re- 
gions combined—what is commonly 
thought of the Confederacy—was 30.8 
percent. The slave states that remained 
loyal—Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, 
and Missouri—had an overall figure for 
slave ownership by family of 15.9 percent, 
with a high of twenty-three percent for 
Kentucky and a low of three percent for 
Delaware. 


“A Dozen Cigars” 

In March 1862, after capturing Forts 
Henry and Donelson, and thereby un- 
hinging the entire Confederate defense 
system in Kentucky and Tennessee, U.S. 
Grant spent some time trying to calcu- 
late his next move. One evening, while 
on a steamer, Grant’s chief of engineers, 
Lieutenant Colonel James McPherson, 
noticed that while the other officers 
present were relaxing in the boat’s salon 
with some ladies, Grant was sitting alone 
at a table, puffing on a cigar and poring 
over some maps. Thinking Grant was 
working too hard, the young officer ap- 
proached him. 

“General,” he said, “this won’t do, 
you are injuring yourself.” Offering Grant 
a glass of whiskey, McPherson added, 
“Join us in a few toasts and throw this 
burden off your mind.” 

Grant looked up, smiled, and re- 
plied, “Mac, you know your whiskey 
won't help me to think; give me a dozen 
of the best cigars you can find, and, if the 
ladies will excuse me for smoking, I think 
by the time I hbalave finished them I shall 
have the job pretty much nearly planned.” 


The “Rail-splitter’s” Maiden 
Speech 

Abraham Lincoln first stood for 
public office in 1834, running for the Il- 
linois legislature as a Whig. He had a 
number of strikes against him. He was 
young, awkward, and unknown. More- 


over, on the occasion of his first stump 
speech, the flowery “speechifying” of his 
opponents and their supporters, and of 
Lincoln’s own supporters, had gone on 
for so long, with much tooting of per- 
sonal horns and praises about individual 
virtues, that they had “rolled the sun 
nearly down.” In short, the crowd was 
getting bored. Taking his cue from that, 
tradition has it that when it came 
Lincoln’s turn to speak, he said: 
Gentlemen, fellow-citizens: 
I presume you all know who I 
am. I am humble Abraham 
Lincoln. I have been solicited by 
many friends to become a 
candidate for the legislature. My 
politics are short and sweet, like 
an old woman’s dance. I am in 
favor of a National Bank. I am in 
favor of the internal improve- 
ment system and a high protec- 
tive tariff. These are my senti- 
ments and political principles. If 
elected, I shall be thankful; if not, 
it will be all the same. 


If Lincoln actually said this, it seems 
to have worked. He won the election, 
served several terms in the legislature, and 
later went on to the House of Represen- 
tatives, where his opposition to the war 
with Mexico cost him his seat after only 
one term. 


FROM THE ARCHIVES 
Lincoln Receives a Cable .. . 
From a Balloon 


Aerostats—balloons—were invented 
in the 1780s, and from then on their po- 


ceboaeeall 
‘tee 


Lowe’s gas generating wagons and deflated balloon Enterprise on the Mall in June 1861. 
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tential for military use was widely dis- 
cussed. During the French Revolution a 
balloon corps had rendered some service 
to the armies by conducting reconnais- 
sance, the effort being abandoned when 
Napoleon Bonaparte came to power. The 
military use of balloons continued to be 
discussed throughout the first half of the 
nineteenth century, and occasionally put 
to the test—as in 1848-1849 when the 
Austrian army used unmanned balloons 
to drop bombs on the besieged city of 
Venice. Meanwhile, ballooning attracted 
considerable attention among the general 
public, and a number of serious research- 
ers made ascents in several countries, in- 
cluding the United States. Thus, when the 
Civil War broke out, aeronauts both North 
and South promptly offered their services. 
And were just as promptly rejected. 

But America’s most prominent aero- 
naut, Thaddeus Sobieski Constantine 
Lowe, who bore the self-awarded title of 
“Professor,” was a persistent sort. Pulling 
a few strings, he managed to by-pass the 
War Department and appeal directly to 
Lincoln. Always willing to listen to a new 
idea, Lincoln agreed to let Lowe make an 
ascent on the White House grounds, 
where on other occasions the president 
was wont to test rifles offered by hope- 
ful inventors. Using his 30,000 cubic 
feet Enterprise, equipped for the occa- 
sion with some telegraphic devices, and 
accompanied by two telegraphers, Lowe 
made his ascent on July 17, 1861. From 
the basket of Enterprise Lowe sent a tele- 
gram to the president, who was watching 
from a window on the second floor of the 
White House. (continued on page 92) 
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Shown smaller than 
actual size of 8% inches 


Five Legendary Leaders Ride to Battle 


They were bold commanders, brilliant 
strategists, courageous leaders who 
became legends on horseback in the 
War Between the States. Some directed 
grand armies, others led lightning 
raids, all battled their way into the 
pages of history and the hearts of mil- 
lions. 

Now five of the Confederacy’s 
greatest battlefield commanders ride 
again on a thrilling work of porcelain 
art from famed Civil War artist John 
Paul Strain. 

You'll be amazed at the sense of 
drama the artist creates in his por- 
traits of Robert E. Lee, J.E.B. Stuart, 
Stonewall Jackson, Nathan Bedford 
Forrest and John Mosby. 


This fascinating work of art puts 
you in the thick of the action, riding 
along with the heroes of the 
Confederacy. You can almost smell the 
gun powder and hear the rebel battle 
cries. No Civil War artwork crackles 
with more action and realism. 

John Paul Strain’s “The Pride of 
the South” is as much a work of his- 
tory as it is a work of art, and certain 
to be snapped up by collectors at the 
attractive $34.95 issue price. Don't 
miss out on the strictly limited edition 
which is banded in platinum. Send no 
money now. Mail the coupon today! 

©2003 BGE 57560-BD 
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BRENT NOSWORTHY 


In the last issue of North & South Brent 
Nosworthy outlined the debate that took 
place in military circles in Europe and to a 
lesser extent in North America regarding the 
probable impact of the new rifle musket on 
tactics. In this second article he examines the 
effectiveness of the new small arms in the 
Civil War. A final article will look at the tac- 
tical changes that occurred during the years 
1861-65. —Ed. 


Above: Union and Confederate regiments in 
traditional linear formations open fire on one 
another during the First Battle of Bull Run, 
July 21, 1861. Courtesy McClellan Lincoln Col- 
lection, John Hay Library, Brown University. 


oon after the first rifle muskets and 

breechloaders had been intro- 

duced in France and Prussia dur- 
ing the 1840s, European military scien- 
tists began to devise and experiment with 
new tactics. In 1849, for example, a Prus- 
sian captain theorized that the new small 
arms would dramatically change how 
warfare was henceforth conducted. 
Firefights would now take place at six to 
eight hundred paces and Napoleonic bat- 
talion-sized columns, now too vulner- 
able, would be replaced by smaller com- 
pany columns. To continue to be useful 
cavalry would have to be converted to 
mounted infantry.' A Belgian tactician, 
Captain Gulluim, argued that close or- 
der formations were obsolete and hence- 
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forth troops would be deployed only in 
lengthy lines of skirmishers.” 

The first practical trials with the 
new weapons appeared to support these 
tactical theories. French tests revealed 
that Captain Thouvenin’s carabine a tige 
could be adjusted up to 1,421 yards, and 
was deadly at this range.’ Tests at the 
British School of Musketry opened at 
Hythe produced similar results. Firing 
at a target four hundred yards away, 
Minié rifles had a 52.5% hit rate com- 
pared to 4.5% for smoothbores. Subse- 
quent tests were even more promising. 
In May 1855 it was demonstrated that 
deep infantry columns were now indeed 
vulnerable to long-range small arms fire 
even when placed behind a line forma- 


tion, while the following year an experi- 
ment showed that skilled marksmen 
could pick off artillerymen at ranges up 
to 815 yards.* 

Recognizing that effectiveness on a 
testing ground generally bore little resem- 
blance to performance on the battlefield, 
British and French tacticians quickly be- 
came skeptical of the extravagant claims 
of enthusiastic supporters of breech- 
loaders and Minié-style rifle muskets. The 
true accuracy of a weapon was governed 
by how men reacted under fire. During a 
lecture at the Royal United Service Insti- 
tute Captain Tyler predicted that the “the 
dust, turmoil, smoke, and excitement of 
the battle” would make it difficult for the 
men to aim, while the undulating nature 


of the ground would reduce the range of 
most firefights.> This echoed the opin- 
ion of Captain Dixon, an earlier lecturer, 
that the confusion of battle precluded any 
possibility of proper range estimation 
and that henceforth firefights would be 
in the four hundred yards vicinity.® Na- 
poleon III was similarly inclined and by 
the late 1850s felt that the average infan- 
tryman would not be able to conduct 
aimed fire on the battlefield. He there- 
fore stressed the need to utilize tradi- 
tional tactics, such as the advance with- 
out firing and the bayonet charge. 
Clearly, the introduction of the Prus- 
sian needlegun and the Springfield and 
Enfield rifle muskets did have an intel- 
lectual impact and did spark debate 


about the most appropriate doctrine for 
these new weapons. It is equally clear that 
though the most enthusiastic supporters 
of these weapons had the greatest influ- 
ence initially, those of a more skeptical 
bent gradually dominated informed mili- 
tary opinion. 

Quite conveniently for those inter- 
ested in the development of warfare, a few 
years later the Civil War erupted in the 
United States. The vast watershed of in- 
formation that exists about this conflict 
allows us to evaluate these opinions and 
determine which, if any, embodied accu- 
rate predictions as to how the new rifle 
muskets would fare. During the Civil War 
there were over 7,000 engagements, vary- 
ing from massive traditional set piece 
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battles to the tiniest actions. This great 
American conflict is one of the most 
thoroughly documented of all wars, and 
literally thousands of personal memoirs, 
regimental histories, and battle studies 
have come down to us. It is relatively easy 
to unearth detailed descriptions of innu- 
merable engagements and ascertain the 


ranges at which the fighting occurred, the | 


number of casualties that were inflicted, 
and the methods of combat used. 


RANGE 
Many regard the initial and more op- 
timistic assessments of new small arms 
to be the most accurate. Wittich and 
Gilluim appear to have predicted cor- 
rectly how warfare would be transformed 


and it seems natural to view the oppos- | 


ing, more skeptical tactical school as a 
group of reactionaries who underesti- 
mated the new weaponry and held on to 
obsolete tactics. 

Some of the more interesting anec- 
dotal evidence in period sources appears 
to support this impression. Numerous 
accounts have come down to us of the 
feats of the 1st U.S. Sharpshooters in 


front of Yorktown, for example. Frederick | 


Peet bragged to his father that his com- 
pany, equipped with target rifles and tele- 
scopic sights, was able to suppress enemy 
battery fire, though 1,500 yards distant.’ 
One of the most vivid descriptions of ef- 
fective long fire is supplied by the mem- 
oirs of Lieutenant Colonel William 
Ripley, who also served in this regiment. 
Noticing a Confederate signal station 
atop a tree about 1,500 yards away near 
Spotsylvania Court House in May 1864, 
Union officers ordered the artillery to de- 
stroy the lookout. The target was beyond 
canister range and the artillery was un- 
able to dislodge the enemy observers. 
Sharpshooters from Company F were 
brought in to see what they could do. 
However, they were no longer equipped 
with the target rifles that had earlier been 
common , and their rifles could only be 


sighted up to 1,000 yards. The men 


quickly improvised a solution. They 
whittled small sticks and attached them 
to the elevating sights. Some of the best 
marksmen fired a few rounds and an of- 
ficer with field glasses noted the results. 
When the rebels in the trees looked up, 
he could tell that his men were firing too 
high, and when the rebels glanced down, 


that his men were aiming too low. Aided 


by his directions, the marksmen soon ac- 


California Joe of Berdan’s Sharpshooters. 


quired the proper range and a few mo- 
ments later the rebels unceremoniously 
abandoned the signal station.® 

Those on the Confederate side 
proved equally adept with long range ac- 
curate fire. On May 4, 1862, at Linden Sta- 
tion in Rappahannock County, Virginia, 
twelve Confederate sharpshooters put an 
end to Union infantrymen plundering a 
nearby farm. Though the enemy was five 
hundred yards distant, the withering fire 
killed and severely wounded a dozen 
Union soldiers and drove off the rest.? 

In the above cases, however, the 
deadly, long-range fire was achieved by 
expert sharpshooters acting indepen- 
dently of a formation. They were free to 
select their targets, take as much time as 
needed, and choose exactly when to fire. 

Browsing through the Official 
Records (O.R.) it is possible to identify in- 
stances where opposing formations 
blazed away at ranges in excess of those 
associated with the smoothbore musket. 
After the Battle of Resaca (May 15, 1864), 
for example, Surgeon H. Goodman re- 
ported that small arms fire had ranged 
between twenty and five hundred yards.!° 
Officers in the 7th Connecticut Infantry 
reported some of the longest range effec- 


| tive fire by infantry in a close order for- 


mation during the war.!! During an en- 
gagement at Olustee, Florida (February 
20, 1864), the regiment’s commanding 
officer, Colonel Joseph Hawley, seeing 
enemy infantry approaching, mentally 
assessed their distance and ordered the 
regiment to set the their backsights for a 
six hundred yard range.'? The resulting 
fire was extremely effective and the ad- 
vance was thwarted. 

Effective very long-range fire by 
troops in formation was rare, but one 
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does not have to look too far to find 
firefights within the one hundred fifty 
to two hundred fifty yard range. At 
Fredericksburg, Virginia (December 13, 
1862), the 21st Massachusetts Infantry 
began firing when within two hundred 
twenty yards of the enemy.!> The 97th 
New York Infantry is reported to have 
begun firing while still two hundred 
seventy-five yards from the enemy, who 
skirted the woods in front of them.” 
On the first day at Gettysburg, July 1, 
1863, the 6th Wisconsin Infantry was 
ordered to fire at the momentarily vic- 
torious rebels, then about two hundred 
and twenty yards away. This was suf- 
ficient to stop the Confederates. The 
O.R. offers numerous examples of one 
or both sides initiating a firefight at 
ranges between one hundred fifty to 
two hundred fifty yards, occasionally 
even farther. 

These examples seem to repudiate 
British and French claims during the 
1850s that the effective range of the rifle 
musket would be significantly less than 
suggested by results on the firing range. 
However, we must also look at cases 
where short-range firefights occurred. 
When one systematically compares the 
firing ranges of a larger sampling of in- 
fantry engagements, a more varied pic- 
ture emerges. Rather than the one hun- 
dred fifty to four hundred yard ranges 
that one might expect, frequently the 
critical moment of the engagement oc- 
curred when the combatants had closed 
to a distance of eighty to one hundred 
twenty yards. There are even many cases 
where one or both sides reserved their 
fire until the range was as little as ten to 
twenty yards! During the first day of the 
Second Battle of Bull Run (August 29, 
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1862), for example, the opposing lines 
advanced to within extremely close 
range: “the men standing in the open and 
blazing fiercely in each other’s faces.”!® 
At Antietam (September 17, 1862), dur- 
ing one exchange of infantry fire the men 
“stood like duelists, firing and receiving 
fire at fifty or a hundred paces.!” This 
would be surpassed later that day dur- 
ing Morell’s attack against Jackson’s 
command. The Union assaulting force 
advanced to within thirty yards of the 
Confederate position, where, losing all 
vestige of cohesiveness, it was completely 
broken.!8 

Until the appearance of personal 
computers and CD-ROMs it would have 
required Herculean effort to work one’s 
way systematically through the entire 128 
volumes of the O.R. to determine the type 


Generals in Blue 


of fire system used in each engagement, 
the rang at which fire was initiated, and 
so on. However, now a researcher can 
access the O.R. on CD-ROM and list all 
of the firefights that were reported to have 
taken place at ten, fifteen, twenty, twenty- 
five, thirty, thirty-five, forty yards, etc. 
When these computerized searches are 
performed, it becomes apparent that of 
7,000 or so Civil War skirmishes, actions, 
and battles, firefights started at virtually 
every range between ten and two hun- 
dred fifty yards, some at even longer 
ranges. This is true both for actions 
within larger well-known battles—such 
as Kernstown, Gaines Mill, Malvern Hill, 
Second Bull Run, Antietam, Corinth, 
Fredericksburg, Vicksburg, and Gettys- 
burg—and for little known skirmishes 
such as Rowlett’s Station, Cumberland 


Iron Works, Spring Date Bridge, and 
Greenland Gap. 

Frequently, a close-in firefight oc- 
curred because the opponents only saw 
each other at the last moment. At Fair 
Oaks, Virginia, for example, the woods 
were so thick that a part of the 52nd New 
York Infantry could only open fire upon 
the 3rd Georgia at fifteen to twenty paces. 
The troops simply couldn't see any far- 
ther. Yet despite the close range the 
firefight lasted half an hour.!? At Droop 
Mountain, West Virginia, on November 
6, 1863, the 28th Ohio Infantry, hidden 
by brush and trees, was able to advance 
to within twenty yards of the enemy be- 
fore firing.”° 

Thick clouds of gun smoke some- 
times limited visibility as much as the 
thickest forest or densest fog. After an en- 
gagement at New Berne, North Carolina 
(March 14, 1862), a Confederate colonel 
observed that once the action began it was 
impossible to see more than a few yards 
through the smoke. He could only guess 
the attackers’ position from the sound of 
their muskets. When he thought the ap- 
proaching enemy was close enough, he 
ordered his men to fire by files.”! Fog and 
darkness could produce exactly the same 
effect. During an engagement in front of 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, on August 5, 
1862, the men of the 20th Tennessee In- 
fantry were ordered to hold their fire un- 
til the Union defenders fired. Because of 
the fog the men were able to close to 
about twenty yards before they were spot- 
ted and fired upon.” 

Short-range firefights also fre- 
quently occurred in clear terrain, where 
the opposing forces could have opened 
fire at longer ranges. Attacking Union 
forces at Shiloh (April 6-7, 1862), Briga- 
dier General James Chalmers’ men 
marched three hundred fifty to four hun- 
dred yards up a gentle slope in full view 
of the enemy, who were positioned be- 
hind a fence. To Chalmers’ surprise, his 
men were allowed to advance in “most 
perfect order and splendid style” until 
they had come within forty yards of the 
fence. Only then did the Union infantry 
unleash a “heavy fire.”? There are nu- 
merous other examples of the attacker 
or defender withholding fire until the last 
moment. Just before the Union attack at 
Big Black River Bridge, Mississippi (May 
17, 1863), Brigadier General Michael 
Lawler ordered the men to reserve their 
fire until they were “upon the rebel 
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works.” Lieutenant Colonel Judson W. 
Bishop of the 2nd Minnesota Infantry 
issued similar orders before his men as- 
saulted Missionary Ridge. Defenders also 
frequently employed such tactics. At 
Gaines Mill, Major Henry Clitz of the 
12th U.S. Infantry ordered his men to lie 
down behind a slight rise and withhold 
their fire; only when the enemy had ad- 
vanced to within fifty yards of his posi- 
tion did he give the order to fire. During 
the Battle of Fair Oaks the 65th New York 
allowed the Confederates to advance un- 
impeded to within twenty-five yards be- 
fore firing. Confederate infantry also 
used these tactics on many occasions. 
Obviously, these short-range fire- 
fights only occurred when both sides de- 
cided to withhold their fire, a decision 
that could be made for a variety of rea- 
sons. Often the defenders took shelter be- 
hind a rock fence or other obstructing 
feature. Hidden by a fence or row of 
bushes, the defenders’ exact position was 
unknown to the attackers, and there was 
a tremendous potential for surprise and 
ambuscade. Defenders therefore fre- 
quently withheld their fire until it would 
be the most destructive. Brigadier Gen- 
eral James Negley used this type of tactic 
against Nathan Bedford Forrest’s men 
during a skirmish near La Vergne, Ten- 
nessee (October 6, 1862). Spotting a small 
group of Union cavalry who had been 
sent forward as bait, the Confederates 
charged along the road; the main Union 
force reserved its fire until Forrest’s 
horsemen were only forty yards away, and 
the surprised rebels retired in disorder.”4 
During an action one side might 
temporarily lose track of its opponent, 
even when fighting on relatively open 
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Lieutenant Colonel Judson W. Bishop 


ground. A defending force might also 
withhold its fire to exploit undulating 
terrain and exploit a “reverse slope or 
tise” much like Wellington had during 
Napoleonic times. In the course of a raid 
on the Virginia Central Railroad in June 
1864 Major General Phillip Sheridan’s 
cavalry encountered a sizable Confeder- 
ate force on the New Market road. Ini- 
tially repulsed, the cavalry retired fifteen 
yards to the other side of a slight crest 
and lay down in line of battle. As the en- 
emy infantry advanced over the crest, the 
cavalry opened fire. This blistering fire 


from the cavalry’s repeaters quickly dis- | 


rupted the attackers, who were chased 
back over the plain.”° 


These are only a small sampling of | 


cases where infantry advanced to close 
range before firing, and it is in no way 


intended to be exhaustive. An attempt to | 


describe every incident reported in the 
O.R. would fill volumes. Nevertheless, as 
Civil War firefights are tabulated and 
characterized, the amount of variation in 
firing ranges becomes clear. 


CASUALTIES 


The number of casualties inflicted by 


rifle muskets was less than we have come | 


to believe. True, one finds numerous 
cases where individual regiments, even 
brigades, were horribly mauled during 
intense fighting. At Gaines Mill (June 27, 
1862), for example, two regiments in the 
Union Fourth Brigade suffered more 
than thirty-three percent casualties. Usu- 
ally, however, the rate of casualties suf- 
fered by the entire force engaged was con- 
siderably lower. The Army and Navy 


Journal noted that in most battles, even | 


hotly contested ones, casualties usually 
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did not exceed ten percent.”® It is this ca- 
sualty rate that one encounters in so 
many personal memoirs and battle re- 
ports. After the war veterans frequently 
observed that the casualty rates were usu- 
ally lower than they had anticipated. No- 
ticing how many men emerged from a 
battle unscathed, George Neese, a young 
Confederate artilleryman, found himself 
wondering: 
But it is utterly astonishing and 
wholly incomprehensible 
especially to a Tyro, how men 
standing in line, firing at each 
other incessantly for hours like 
they did today, can escape with 
so few killed and wounded, for 
when Jackson’s infantry 
emerged from the sulphurous 
bank of battle smoke that hung 
along the line the regiment 
appeared as complete as they 
were before the fight.”” 


This sentiment is encountered often 
enough in veterans’ memoirs. Forced to 
charge a Confederate line during Second 
Bull Run (August 29-30, 1862), A.E. Hill 
wondered how any of the Union infan- 
trymen “could pass unscathed through 
that storm.” Confederate Isaac Hermann 
admitted wondering, “how it was possible 
for so few to be slain when there was such 
terrific firing.” Given the volume of am- 
munition expended, the loss was “insig- 
nificant in comparison.””° 

Even regular officers required to ex- 
amine formally the dynamics of the 
battlefield entertained a similar view. Ob- 
serving that 499 rifle shots out of 500 did 
not result in a fatality, the author of an 
1863 article in the Army and Navy Jour- 
nal concluded that, if this analysis was 
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“The Skirmish Line” by Gilbert Gaul depicts Union troops in action 
prior to the main assault at Cold Harbor. 


even an approximate truth, “it certainly 
robs war of some of its presumed fatal- 
ity. As I have before remarked the escape 
of so large a majority of the men, amid 
such storms sweeping and yelling around 
their ears, has always been the greatest 
mystery.”2? 

Lewis A. Stimson, a staff officer in 
the Army of the Potomac, noted that 
Maurice de Saxe’s statement that a sol- 
dier had to fire his weight in bullets to 
hit an enemy, though “somewhat fanci- 
ful” had a loose basis in experience. 
Stimson was quick to point out, however, 
that this observation was of little solace 
to the soldier since “the first bullet may 
do the trick and the tally of wasted lead 
be made up afterwards.” Stimson remem- 
bered occasionally seeing examples of 
what seemed “personal immunity,” and 
provided a description of one such in- 
stance in which a Union commanding of- 
ficer seemed to lead a charmed life. Rap- 
idly zig-zagging up and down his 
advancing line to give orders, he was a 
popular target. An uninterrupted series 
of puffs from discharged rifles indicated 


that throughout the assault a converging 
fire had been directed toward this officer 
from along the entire length of the de- 
fending line, about two hundred yards 
away. Nevertheless, once satisfied that his 
men’s efforts were successful, the officer 
was able to gallop back to his own lines 
unhurt.’? 

If participants sometimes mused 
why there were so few casualties when so 
much ammunition had been expended, 
many also wondered what happened to 
the shots that were fired. In his memoirs, 
Colonel Benjamin Franklin Scribner of 
the 38th Indiana Infantry quipped that 
just as the housewife, when wondering 
about the final resting place for all those 
little sartorial aids, would sometimes ask, 
“Where are all the pins?” Civil War vet- 
erans were justified in asking, “Where 
have all the bullets gone?” 

Several Confederate soldiers came 
across the answer. Unlike European wars 
that were mostly fought in open fields, 
many Civil War engagements were fought 
in or near wooded areas. When both sides 


are in completely clear terrain, after the | 


combat it is impossible to determine eas- 
ily the final resting place for most of the 
small arms projectiles. One could dig all 
the spent bullets out of the earth, but such 
an effort was beyond the means of con- 
temporary observers.*! However, if the 
firing line were in front of a row of trees, 
the trunks and foliage would provide a 
backdrop. To a keen observer, the trees 
were like the large fabric sheets stretched 
across a firing range to determine where 
shots ended up. One could see where a 
bullet had struck by looking at the dam- 
age to the bark or the places where foli- 
age had been torn away. 

After Cold Harbor (June 1-2, 1864), 
Confederate artillerist Edward Moore, 
looking at the woods through which his 
unit had passed under fire, noted that not 
a single medium or large-sized tree was 
left with fewer than twelve bullet holes 
below the six foot mark. Many trees had 
been perforated all the way to their tops.” 
Several other Confederates made the 
same observation. Walking over the 
Spotsylvania Court House battlefield 
(May 15, 1864), George Neese noticed 
several locations where the small arms 
fire had been so intense that all the un- 
derbrush had been mowed down. The 
trees were so splintered that it appeared 
“as if all the woodpeckers in creation had 
been working on them for a month.” Even 
some fifty feet high pines were hit by 
“Yankee bullets” from top to bottom.” 

At Drewry’s Bluff, Virginia (May 13, 
1864), Isaac Hermann noticed the execu- 
tion Union bullets were inflicting on a 
tall pine just within the rebel breast- 
works. Though the two firing lines had 
been only one hundred yards apart, Her- 
mann noticed bark, needles, and cones 
being knocked down from the top of the 
tree to the breastworks. Hermann con- 
cluded that even though thousands of 
shots were fired in a high parabolic tra- 
jectory into the upper regions of the tree, 
thousands more were fired even higher 
and escaped detection.** When observ- 
ing the bullets striking the upper por- 
tion of the pine that day, Hermann fi- 
nally figured out the mystery of how “so 


few came to be slain.”*? 


EFFECTIVENESS 
The evidence considered so far has 
been anecdotal and thus not conclusive, 
To determine if an infantryman carry- 
ing a new rifle musket was able to inflict 
more casualties than his predecessor 
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with a smoothbore, one must also exam- 
ine the military scientific writings of the 
period. 

British and French experiments dur- 
ing the Napoleonic era showed that un- 
der ideal conditions a smoothbore mus- 
ket was able to hit a target at one hundred 
yards forty to sixty percent of the time.*© 
These results, however, were “theoretical 
performances,’ and it had long been rec- 
ognized that on the battlefield the per- 
centage of shots that hit the enemy was 
much lower. One historian estimated that 


during the Battle of Czaslau (March 17, | 


1742) it required 650,000 shots to inflict 
6,500 Austrian casualties, i.e., there was 
a one percent casualty rate.*” Guibert, an 


influential eighteenth century French | 
tactician, estimated that that only 0.2% | 
of shots fired in anger were effective. Af- | 


ter the Napoleonic Wars, Piobert was 
even more pessimistic and argued that 
3,000 to 10,000 shots were necessary for 
a single hit.°8 

The accuracy of British infantry fire 
during the Peninsular War (1808-1814) 
appears to have been substantially higher, 


and British observers estimated it to be | 


somewhere between 0.3% and 0.5%. 
However, a comparison of the rounds 
fired versus French casualties at Vittoria 
(June 21, 1813) revealed only a 0.125% 
accuracy rate. 


Estimated Casualties Inflicted by the 
British During the Napoleonic Wars? 


Napoleonic Wars Inflicted at Vittoria ® 

Jackson Napier 1/800 

5/1000 1/300 0.125% 
0.5% 0.3% 


As the Civil War dragged on Ameri- | 


can tacticians also became interested in 
the effectiveness of small arms used, and 
tried to measure the battlefield effective- 
ness of the new rifle muskets. According 
to the Army and Navy Journal, after the 
Battle of Murfreesboro Major General 
William Rosecrans reported that 13,833 
Confederates had been killed and 
wounded by small arms and that Union 
infantry had expended about two mil- 
lion rounds of small arms fire, so that 
there was one casualty per 145 shots. 
Small arms fire proved to be slightly 
more effective at the Battle of Gaines 
Mill, where about 100,000 shots inflicted 
a little more than one thousand Confed- 
erate casualties, i.e., approximately one 
hit per one hundred shots. These two es- 
timates conform rather nicely with that 
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of a British observer who had followed 
the performance of the American infan- 
try during the Mexican-American War. 
This officer calculated that during the 
Battle of Churubusco (August 20, 1847) 
Mexican infantry had inflicted one ca- 
sualty for approximately every eight 
hundred musket rounds expended, while 
the American infantry were able to kill 
or wound a Mexican for every one hun- 
dred twenty-five rounds.*! 


American troops carry the Mexican works 
at the Battle of Churubusco, August 20, 1847. 


Union tacticians were not the only 
ones interested in determining the effec- 
tiveness of small arms fire. Hermann ad- 
mitted in his memoirs that he had been 
preoccupied with this same problem, 
and noted that during a hard fought af- 
fair most infantrymen went through 
whatever ammunition they had been 
handed prior to the battle, usually forty 


| rounds. This meant that after several 


hours 5,000 men would have fired ap- 
proximately 200,000 rounds. Based on 
his experience, Hermann estimated that 
this resulted in about five hundred fa- 
talities, or one man killed for every four 
hundred shots fired.* 


Hermann only computed fatalities, | 


and it seems impossible to compare his 
calculations with the above estimates for 
Gaines Mill and Murfreesboro. Fortu- 


nately, however, the just cited Army and | 


Navy Journal article claimed that typically 
there was a five to one ratio between 


killed and wounded.” Using this guide- | 


line to extrapolate the number of 
wounded in Hermann’s analysis yields a 
total of five wounded and one killed for 
every four hundred shots, that is, a 1.5% 
casualty rate. This casualty estimate is 
similar to the 1.0% and 0.68% casualty 


rates computed for Gaines Mill and | 


Murfreesboro, respectively. 
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Rate of Casualties During the Civil War 


1/145 1/100 6/400 
0.68% 1.0% 1.5% 
During the Mexican-American War 
British Observer: 1/125 

0.80% 


Although such statistics are pro- 
vided by only a handful of contempo- 
rary works, it is possible to add to this 
analysis by carefully collating fragmen- 
tary data provided by other sources. For 
example, examining official reports for 
the Battle of Chickamauga (September 
19-20, 1863) one can estimate the num- 
ber of shots fired by Union infantry and 
the resulting Confederate casualties. De- 
pending upon the amount of ammuni- 
tion that was captured by the Confeder- 
ates, the estimated percentage of hits per 
shots is between 0.6% to 0.8%.4 

A look at the Battle of the Wilder- 
ness (May 5-7, 1864) provides similar 
Statistics. The chief ordnance officer of 
the Army of the Potomac claimed that 
Union infantrymen had on average fired 
only eleven rounds each during the en- 
| tire battle. This would mean that the 
Union troops (less the IX Corps, which 
at the time was operating independently) 
fired about 752,900 rounds. Tradition- 
ally it has been thought that the Con- 
federates sustained 7,450 casualties dur- 
ing these several days of fighting, 
although recent studies have pushed the 
figure up to 11,125. This results in an 
average hit rate of between 0.99% and 
1.5%.*6 Although the estimated percent- 
age of shots that caused casualties dur- 
ing the Wilderness and Chickamauga are 
merely that—estimates which have been 
extrapolated to show an overall ten- 
dency—they both fall within the range 
provided by the primary sources men- 
tioned above. 

To help visualize the implications 
of these statistics, it is necessary to re- 
| phrase them in practical terms. If a Brit- 
ish infantryman at Vittoria somehow 
| had been able to fire three rounds per 
minute he would have been likely to 
| achieve a hit only after four hours and 
twenty-seven minutes, whereas an 
| American infantryman during the Civil 
War probably would have achieved the 
same result after only twenty-three to 
forty-nine minutes, depending upon 
which estimate is accepted. On average, 
therefore, an American five hundred- 
| man regiment would have inflicted 
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Union soldiers at the Battle of Bealington (July 8, 1862) take advantage 
of the slight cover provided by a rail fence. 


somewhere between 3.4 and 7.5 casual- 
ties per volley. 

Most readers will probably find these 
estimates surprisingly low, even though 
they are based on contemporary sources. 
Given the theoretical accuracy of the rifle 
musket we expect a much higher casu- 
alty rate. Today’s black powder gun en- 
thusiasts achieve accurate fire at consid- 
erable distances on a firing range. On a 
range, a modern marksman with a 
Springfield can often hit a bull’s-eye eight 
times out of ten, and we unconsciously 
assume that this performance was re- 
peated on the Civil War battlefield. Surely, 
if an infantryman on a target range can 
hit a human-sized target at two hundred 
yards forty to fifty percent of the time, 
shouldn't he be able to hit the same size 
target at least five to ten percent of the 
time on the battlefield? The calm atmo- 
sphere encountered on a target range 
does not however remotely resemble the 
pandemonium of battle; hardly anyone 
can achieve the same accuracy under fire 
as they can on the firing range.* 

Not that it was impossible to hit a 
man at ranges up to, and even surpass- 
ing, a thousand yards. Expert sharp- 
shooters routinely hit the enemy five to 
eight hundred yards away. However, in 
these cases the men were not fighting in 


* Ed. This passage reminds me forcibly of one 
of my favorite quotations: “Accuracy is the 
prerogative of the firing squad.” If the poor 
guy at whom you are firing is weaponless, 
blindfolded, and tied to a post, you can prob- 
ably hit him. If he has a rifle and is firing back, 
it’s a whole different proposition. 


close order formations exposed to enemy 
fire. They were aiming and firing as in- 
dividuals, were positioned according to 
their own inclinations, and could choose 
the exact moment to fire. Separated 
from their comrades they usually took 
advantage of available cover, and the 
distant targets were generally unaware 
of their danger. The marksmen had the 
time and presence of mind to estimate 
range accurately, set their back sights, 
and take precise aim. This was critical, 
for the Minié rifle in either its Enfield 
or Springfield incarnations had a rela- 
tively slow initial muzzle velocity and 
thus the bullets fired had a parabolic tra- 
jectory. To fire accurately it was critical 
to estimate the range to within ten to 
twenty yards and then adjust the 
backsights accordingly. 

Most infantrymen found them- 
selves in a very different situation from 
the sharpshooter. Fighting in formations, 
albeit slightly looser than their European 
counterparts, they were exposed to re- 
turn fire. This destroyed the average 
soldier’s presence of mind. Memoirs are 
full of descriptions of the pandemonium 
of firefights. Some men became like ro- 
bots with a fixed gaze, oblivious to ev- 
eryone around them, including their tar- 
gets. Others would load and fire as 
quickly as possible, disregarding not only 
the prescribed manual of arms, but the 
steps needed for accurate, aimed fire. 
Soon everyone along the firing line 
would be enveloped in smoke, and the 
poor visibility and the din caused by the 
firing and yelling would exacerbate the 
emotional chaos. The negative effect this 


had on accuracy did not escape notice. A 
contributor to the Army and Navy Jour- 
nal observed that the low percentage of 
hits was due to this lack of presence of 
mind, especially among inexperienced 
troops.*” Confederate artillerist George 
Neese observed that many men along the 
firing line would become “wild with ex- 
citement, while others are frenzied with 
fear, and while in that state they shoot 
anywhere and everywhere; some of them 
fire at the moon.”* 

A weapon’s accuracy is a function of 
the method by which it is aimed and 
fired, and of the mechanism that deter- 
mines the ballistic performance of the 
projectile. The latter is purely a charac- 
teristic of the weapon, but the former in- 
volves the shooter and therefore is influ- 
enced by the way human beings act under 
stress. 

Nevertheless, the evidence from the 
above anecdotes, estimates, and experi- 
ences indicates that the ratio of hits to 
shots fired during the Civil War was 
greater than that during eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century European war- 
fare. The sources cited give estimated ca- 
sualty rates of between 0.68% and 1.5% 
compared to an estimated 0.3% to 0.5% 
for British infantry during the Napole- 
onic Wars. If these figures are accurate 
one must conclude that the fire of a Civil 
War infantryman was two to three times 
more effective than that of his British 
counterpart fifty years earlier. 

Does this mean that the new rifle 
musket was much more accurate under 
battle conditions than the smoothbore, 
and was the cause of these increased ca- 
sualty rates? There are two reasons not 
to accept this line of reasoning unequivo- 
cally. First, there are some statistics from 
other conflicts to consider. A British ob- 
server during the Mexican-American 
War estimated that American small arms 
fire had inflicted a 0.8% casualty rate. 
These American infantrymen were 
armed with Model 1840 flintlock 
smoothbores, yet they achieved a casu- 
alty rate 160% to 266% greater than Brit- 
ish infantry during the Napoleonic Wars. 
Furthermore, the 0.8% casualty rate was 
118% of that observed at Murfreesboro, 
80% of that at Gaines Mill, and 66% of 
the estimates provided by Hermann. And 
these results were achieved with a weapon 
that Civil War buffs usually consider less 
accurate than either the Enfield or 
Springfield rifle musket. 
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Conversely, after the Battle of 
Solferino, during the Italian War of 1859, 
a French medical and surgical gazette re- 
ported that 8,400,000 rounds fired by 
Austrian small arms caused only 12,000 
casualties, i.e., one hit for every seven 
hundred shots fired. This meant that the 
Austrian infantrymen, though armed 
with new rifle muskets, inflicted a rate of 
casualties very much in line with that of 
the British during the Napoleonic Wars.*? 
These findings suggest that the Ameri- 
can infantrymen who achieved higher 
rates of accuracy did so because of rea- 
sons other than the weapons they used. 

The second problem lies in the in- 
trinsic nature of all Minié-type rifles, re- 
gardless of their country of origin. The 
relatively slow initial muzzle velocity of 
these weapons meant that at ranges over 
one hundred fifty yards it was critical to 
estimate the target’s range correctly and 
then adjust the backsight accordingly. A 
soldier firing at a man two hundred yards 
away who simply looked down the two 
sights on his gun and failed to adjust for 
the range would be guaranteed a miss. 
Accurate fire demanded careful estima- 
tion of ranges and a corresponding ad- 
justment of the backsight every time the 
range changed by ten to fifteen yards. 
Except for sharpshooters and Confeder- 
ate general Patrick Cleburne’s men (who 
were disciplined in the formal British/ 
French methods of aiming) there is little 
evidence that any Civil War soldiers ever 
did this during the heat of battle. Almost 
all contemporary sources mention con- 
fusion and hurriedness of battle, but no- 
where is there a mention of adjusting 
backsights. 

Yet it appears that small arms fire 
during the Civil War was more accurate 
than it had been in earlier European war- 
fare. If it was not the weapons used, why 
was this so? A contributor to the August 
29, 1863, edition of the Army and Navy 
Journal provides a clue: 

The great disproportion in our 

battles between the number of 

ball cartridges discharged and 

the number of killed and 

wounded was due mainly to the 

want of presence of mind in our 

raw troops, but the very limited 
investigation...has convinced me 
that our troops take much better 
aim, and consequently waste far 
less ammunition than is usual in 
European warfare.” 


This author suggests the increased 
casualty rates were the result of greater 
marksmanship on the part of American 
infantrymen as compared to their Euro- 
pean counterparts. To some European 
readers, this might appear to be pure 
American chauvinism and bombast. 
However, writing in the Journal of the 
Royal United Service Institute in 1857, 
Lieutenant Colonel Wilford, chief in- 
structor at the British School of Mus- 
ketry, was highly critical of the average 
British infantryman’s ability to deliver 
anything remotely resembling accurate 
fire prior to the adoption of the formal 
firing techniques at Hythe: 


Wilford’s description of the haphaz- 
ard firing by British infantrymen was 
based upon soldiers who lacked any fa- 
miliarity with the weapons they were ex- 
pected to use. Until he became a soldier 
a young man may never even have seen a 
musket up close or witnessed one fired, 
much less have any idea of the proper way 
it should be held or used effectively. 

The same could not be said for a 
great many of the young American men 
who entered the ranks to serve their 
country in the crises of 1812, 1846, or 
1861. Coming from Pennsylvania, Ten- 
nessee, Ohio, or any southern state, a siz- 
able number of volunteers grew up learn- 


Casualties are emphasized in this illustration of First Bull Run, 
but in fact most men emerged from battle unscathed. 


Being placed in position to 
commence firing or to charge, the 
soldier was left to his own 
resources, virtually, in firing, he 
shut his eyes, opened his mouth, 
threw his head back, and pulled 
the trigger; and, if this was not 
enough he was sometimes 
exhorted to “aim low”...an almost 
certain mode to issue their balls 
flying over the heads of their 
opponents, as any ball will 
ricochet at the same angle with 
which it strikes the ground.” 


According to Wilford, the best a great 
many British infantrymen could do when 
discharging their weapons was to point 
their musket vaguely in the enemy’s di- 
rection. There was very little effort to aim 
and only a minimal attempt to level their 
weapons. Results were completely random. 
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ing how to hunt. As they donned their 
first uniform many of these young men 
already possessed some notion of how a 
musket was used. This type of recruit 
would be much less inclined to “shut his 
eyes, open his mouth, throw his head 
back, and pull the trigger” than his Eu- 
ropean counterpart. This is not to say that 
these recruits were necessarily expert 
marksmen, candidates for immediate 
entry into the special sharpshooter units. 
Chief Instructor Wilford claimed that the 
only true “expert shots” were those who 
received formal training and who con- 
sistently followed the proper procedures. 
According to Wilford these trained men 
always bested self-proclaimed marksmen 
who had taught themselves to fire while 
hunting birds or game. Nevertheless, 
these latter might be counted on to 
achieve much more accurate fire than 


Frank Leslie's Pictorial History of the War, 1862 
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British lads of the same age who before 


- entering the army had been hatters, coo- 
= pers, or chimney sweeps. 

If the greater effectiveness of small 
: arms fire during the Civil War was more 


attributable to the men carrying the rifle 
musket than to any increase in the 
weapon's capabilities, one important 
question remains. Was this greater famil- 
iarity, and hence proficiency, with small 
arms a trait exhibited by a majority of 
f those mustered into service? Or did a few 
: highly proficient marksmen account dis- 
proportionately for the casualties in- 
flicted? Since most of the information 
needed to resolve this question has been 
lost to posterity, no definitive answer is 
possible. Nevertheless, a few clues can be 
found that suggest the latter is the more 
plausible explanation. Captain John De 
Forest of the 12th Connecticut tells of a 
certain Bradey, one of his “old” soldiers, 
a “heroic” twenty-year-old who would 
load and fire with a “murderous pugnac- 
ity.”>2 Lieutenant Josiah Favill, who 
served with the 57th New York Infantry, 
would never forget noticing just such a 
man, who although a civilian, fought 
with his regiment during the First Battle 
of Bull Run: 

There served with us throughout 

the whole fight a tall, elderly 

gentleman, wearing plain clothes 
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Searching through period memoirs one 
can find similar descriptions of other in- 
dividuals who during the heat of battle 
were remarkable for their composure, 
the steadiness with which they loaded, 
aimed and fired, and the carnage they 
appeared to cause. 


individuals, capable of inflicting far 
more casualties than those in the ranks 
beside them, may not be obvious. The 
following hypothetical example, how- 
ever, demonstrates the statistical impact 
of the addition of a few good shots in a 
regiment composed of otherwise me- 
diocre riflemen. Consider the case of a 
three hundred man regiment that in- 
flicts on average casualties equal to 0.3% 
of the total shots fired, the casualty rate 
Colonel Napier estimated for British in- 
fantrymen during the Peninsular War. 
Let’s say twenty-five new replacements 
are experienced hunters who achieve a 
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and a tall silk hat, in the front 
rank, who loaded and fired away 
in the most deliberate manner, 
apparently wholly indifferent to 
danger; he must have done a 
good deal of execution, as the 
excitement did not seem to affect 
him in the least. They say he is a 
noted abolitionist, and desired to 
do his share in the field.°? 


The tangible effect of several such 
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ten percent hit rate under fire whenever 
they encounter an enemy formation 
within two hundred yards. The remain- 
ing 275 men in the regiment continue 
to score hits at the 0.3% rate. The new 
average for the regiment would now be 
(275 x 0.003 + 25 x .1)/300, or 1.1%. In 
other words, the addition of twenty-five 
extremely good shots would result in a 
267% increase in the rate of casualties 
inflicted by the regiment. Thus a few real 
marksmen in a regiment of otherwise 
average shooters would result in a sig- 
nificant increase in the unit’s perfor- 
mance during fire combat. How many 
Union regiments, formed primarily 
from mechanics, bankers, and clerks 
were able to boast at least a few men with 
extensive hunting experience? How 
many on both sides in the West? The 
answer is probably the great majority of 
Civil War regiments. 


CONCLUSION 


Although the theoretical range of 
the rifle musket was several times that 
of a smoothbore, much of the fighting 
in the Civil War occurred at ranges equal 
to or only slightly greater than that of 
earlier wars. True, there were many in- 
stances where skilled marksmen acting 
as individuals were able to fire effectively 
between four and seven hundred yards, 
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and sometimes at even longer ranges. 
However, in almost all cases where 
firefights were engaged in by men in close 
order formation the targets were less than 
five hundred yards distant. Although the 
“average” range, a mathematical abstract, 
appears to be somewhere between one 
hundred and one hundred fifty yards, 
there was great variation from one 
firefight to the next. Many examples can 
be found of opposing forces facing off at 
almost every range increment between 
ten and two hundred fifty yards. Fre- 
quently, these short-range firefights oc- 
curred because of the troops’ inability to 
see the intended target, such as when 
fighting in dense woods or thick weather. 
And often they occurred because of the 
doctrine that called for the troops to 
withhold their fire until they were able 
to select their targets. 

Although the average range at which 
opposing sides exchanged fire was indeed 
slightly greater than in previous wars, at 
the same time it was considerably less than 
what modern conventional wisdom would 
have it. Rather interestingly, it also shows 
that European tacticians before the Civil 
War had overestimated the effectiveness 
of the new weaponry. This includes the 
cynical British who had rejected the en- 
thusiastic Prussian and Belgian claims, 
but still felt firefights would routinely oc- 
cur in the four hundred yard range. Ironi- 
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wounds in field hospitals. A&N Journal, 
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cally, probably Napoleon III had most ac- 
curately predicted how men would use 
the rifle muskets in combat. But by em- 


methods (withholding fire, bayonet 
charges, etc.) he failed to appreciate that 
the average firefight would be extended 
from about eighty to one hundred forty 
yards and that the traditional methods 
would be less effective than previously. 
This diminution of the effectives of tra- 
ditional tactics was one of degree, and 
was not that obvious to officers during 
the Civil War. Traditional methods often 
did work, just not as often as previously. 
As it turned out, it took several years to 
notice the difference, and by that time the 
increasing popularity of breechloaders 
and extemporaneous field fortifications 
quickly forced a change in fighting meth- 
ods. 

The evidence suggests that in the 
Civil War the number of casualties in- 
flicted compared to total shots fired was 
between 0.6% and 1.50%. This compares 
quite favorably to the 0.125% observed 
for British infantrymen during the Battle 
of Vittoria, and the 0.01% to 0.1% esti- 
mated by various authorities for conti- 
nental armies. But before concluding that 
the rifle musket was indeed more effec- 
tive than the smoothbore, statistics from 
the Mexican-American War and the Ital- 
ian War of 1859 must be considered. 


federates lost a total of 16,986 killed and 
wounded during the engagement. Pre- 
suming eight percent of the casualties 
were caused by artillery and 2.4% by 
cavalry, about 15,219 casualties were in- 
flicted by Union infantry. Thus Union 
infantrymen succeeded in hitting an 
enemy 0.6% of the time. However, this 
is probably too low an estimate. Cap- 
tain Porter reported 150,280 rounds 
had been captured or lost. Confederate 
general James Longstreet, on the other 
hand, claimed he had captured 393,000 
rounds of Union small arms ammuni- 
tion. And this was just on the Confed- 
erate left alone. OR, I, 30 (2), 290. Sub- 
tracting the number of rounds men- 
tioned by Longstreet, the adjusted per- 
centage of hits becomes 0.67% And, if 
the Union left lost much ammunition 
as did the right, the new hit rate be- 
comes 0.8%. 

45. OR, I, 36 (1), p. 219. 

46. Army strengths from Rhea, The Battle 
of the Wilderness, 34; numbers of Union 
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These suggest that it was those firing who 
were the critical factor, rather than the 


| weapons they fired. Despite the sugges- 
phasizing the need to adhere to existing | 


tiveness of these statistics, they are too 


| narrow a sampling to be conclusive. 


To resolve the question it will be nec- 
essary to unearth additional information 
about the fire effectiveness of American 
forces during the 1846-1848 conflict in 
Mexico. If lower casualty rates per shots 


| fired are determined for smoothbores of 
| the period one must conclude that the 


rifle musket was indeed more effective on 
the battlefield. If on the other hand the 
additional data is in line with the British 
observer’s estimate stated above, one 
would be forced to conclude that the 
higher casualty rates of the Civil War 
were the result of greater proficiency 
with the weaponry, rather than any im- 
provement in the performance of the 
weapons themselves. CJ 
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ERIC J. WITTENBERG 


THE CAVALRY FIGHT IN ALSOP’S FIELD 


Chancellorsville, April 30, 1863 


DURING THE LONG, COLD WINTER 
OF 1862-1863, in the wake of the Army 
of the Potomac’s debacle at the Battle of 
Fredericksburg in December, Major Gen- 
eral Joseph Hooker developed a bold plan 
to sneak a march around General Rob- 
ert E. Lee’s flank near a crossroads called 
Chancellorsville, located a few miles to 
the east of a tangled, dense forest of un- 
dergrowth known as the Wilderness. If 
the plan worked, Hooker would be posi- 
tioned between the main rebel army and 
the Confederate capital of Richmond. Lee 
would have to come out and fight on 
ground of Hooker’s choosing. 

To create a diversion Hooker in- 
tended to send his large cavalry corps, 


wy 


Union cavalry charging the 


——— ete’ 


save one brigade, on a far-ranging raid 
toward Richmond, leaving his army’s ad- 
vance largely unscreened. The cavalry was 
to cut Lee’s lines of communications with 
Richmond and destroy, to the extent pos- 
sible, the Aquia and Richmond Railroad. 
This would be the cavalry corps’ first 
major raid and the stakes were high. 

On April 11 Hooker summoned 
Major General George Stoneman to his 
headquarters to instruct the cavalry com- 
mander on his role in the coming cam- 
paign.! Hooker ordered Stoneman to 
move the next morning “for the purpose 
of turning the enemy’s position on his 
left, and of throwing your command be- 
tween him and Richmond and isolating 
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4th Virginia at Kelly’s Ford some weeks prior to the clash at Alsop’s Field. 


him from his supplies, checking his re- 
treat, and inflicting on him every possible 
injury which will tend to his discomfi- 
ture and defeat.” The army commander 
gave his cavalry chief explicit direction: 
“Let your watchword be fight, and let all 
your orders be fight, fight, fight... It de- 
volves upon you...to take the initiative 
in the forward movement of this grand 
army, and on you and your noble com- 
mand must depend in great measure the 
extent and brilliancy of our success.”2 
Colonel Thomas C. Devin’s small 
but veteran cavalry brigade was not to 
accompany the grand expedition that 
would become known as Stoneman’s 
Raid, but instead would remain with the 


Army of the Potomac. Its three small 
regiments were be asked to perform the 
work of at least a division of horse sol- 
diers, as they tried to screen the army’s 
advance toward Chancellorsville. Devin, 
who commanded the Second Brigade of 
Brigadier General Alfred Pleasonton’s 
First Cavalry Division, was a house 
painter prior to the war, and had received 
his military training in the New York 
militia, in which he commanded a com- 
pany of cavalry. Two days before the First 
Battle of Bull Run, Devin had mustered 
into the federal service as a captain in 
the 1st New York (Lincoln) Cavalry, and 
was commissioned colonel of the 6th 
New York Cavalry, also known as the 2nd 
Ira Harris Guards, on November 18, 
1861. The 6th New York performed good 
service during the Antietam Campaign, 
and after the Battle of Fredericksburg 
Devin assumed command of a brigade 
under Pleasonton, who regularly and 
fruitlessly urged his promotion to briga- 
dier general.* 

“T can’t teach Col. Devin anything 
about cavalry,” Brigadier General John 
Buford once commented. “He knows 
more about the tactics than I do.”* An- 
other said of Devin that he was “of the 
school of Polonius, a little slow some- 
times in entrance to a fight, but, being 
in, as slow to leave a point for which the 
enemy is trying.”> Perhaps the finest ac- 
colade paid him was that he “knew how 
to take his men into action and also how 
to bring them out.”® At age forty, Devin 
was older than the army’s other cavalry 
commanders, but he had experience and 
was always reliable under fire. His small 
brigade of approximately 1,200 horse 
soldiers consisted of his 6th New York, 
the 8th Pennsylvania, and the 17th Penn- 
sylvania. In order to cover the Army of 
the Potomac’s flank as best he could 
Devin had no choice but to split his regi- 
ments up. Each had a different mission 
and each would serve independently. This 
was ill-advised, but given the circum- 
stances unavoidable. 

Lieutenant Colonel Duncan Mc- 
Vicar, a ruddy-faced, red-haired Scot, 
commanded the 6th New York Cavalry. 
McVicar had served as a gunner’s mate 
in the British army before moving to 
Canada. At the beginning of the war 
McVicar was a resident of Rochester, New 
York, and active in helping Frederick 
Douglass smuggle runaway slaves into 
Canada. He joined an artillery unit in 


New York City, and went to Rochester 
looking for recruits. Through Douglass’ 
influence with Horace Greeley, the pub- 
lisher of the New York Tribune, McVicar 
received a commission as lieutenant colo- 
nel of the 6th New York Cavalry, and 
served under Devin’s tutelage. A New 
York newspaper noted: “No one was 
more active than he in raising these regi- 
ments, and none better deserved the 
honor he wore. So successful was he as a 
recruiting officer, that he was detained on 
that service until after his regiment went 
into squadrons.”” McVicar was a capable 
and popular officer, although he was ex- 
citable and “apt to see mountains in mole 
hills,” periodically subjecting him to the 
taunts of infantrymen, who viewed the 
Scot as a bit of an alarmist.® 


Major General Joseph Hooker (above): #@ 
“Let your watchword be fight, and 
Jet all your orders be fight, fight, fight.” 
Brigadier General Alfred Pleasonton 
(right): “The heroism of the Sixth New 
York Regiment... [has] excited the 
highest admiration.” 


On April 27 McVicar led his troop- 
ers out of their camp and marched to 
Kelly’s Ford via Stoneman’s Switch and 
Hartwood Church, arriving at 4:00 p.m. 
At the ford they found engineers laying a 
pontoon bridge across the river under the 
protection of Union artillery. Around 
11:00 p.m. the army began crossing to the 
south side of the Rappahannock, while 
the New York troopers stood guard.? 

At 8:00 a.m. on the morning of the 
28th the New Yorkers crossed the pon- 
toon bridge and covered the advance of 
the XII Corps as it moved toward 
Chancellorsville. After marching about 
two miles the 6th New York crashed into 
a force of about one hundred fifty men 
of the 1st North Carolina Cavalry at 
Crook’s Run. “A part of them had sta- 


tioned themselves in the pines upon the 
bluffs which commanded the narrow 
approach to the ford upon this side of 
the river,” recalled Sergeant Frank 
Saunders of the 6th New York.!° McVicar 
and his men charged, and “a sharp skir- 
mish ensued, when the enemy retired, 
leaving as prisoners 1 lieutenant and 1 
private.”!! The Tar Heels dispersed and 
the New Yorkers drove the Confederate 
pickets all the way to Germanna Ford on 
the Rapidan, where they captured three 
videttes of the 1st North Carolina. The 
remaining Confederate cavalrymen re- 
treated across the bridge to the safety of 
the southern bank. 

McVicar dismounted fifty of his men 
and ordered them to advance to the ford 
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as skirmishers. The New Yorkers took 


possession of an old mill on the banks of 
the river and exchanged shots with the 
North Carolinians until the infantry 
came up.!? “Our fire was rapid and accu- 
rate and we soon completely silenced 
them,” noted one of McVicar’s horse sol- 
diers.!? When reinforcements arrived in 
the form of the 2nd Massachusetts and 
73rd Pennsylvania, the combined force 
proved too strong for the Confederates, 
who fell back. Between sixty and one 
hundred of the rebels were taken pris- 
oner. Lieutenant John F. Ramsey and four 
troopers were wounded in this skirmish. 
That night the New Yorkers moved to 
Wilderness Run and bivouacked."4 

The next morning the regiment 
crossed Wilderness Run and continued 
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on for several miles. The cavalrymen skir- 
mished with rebel infantry the entire way, 
driving them and capturing a number of 
prisoners. At Louisa Run they found 
twenty dismounted men picketing a ford. 
There was a short exchange of fire before 
the pickets retired into the woods, clear- 
ing the way for the New Yorkers to ad- 
vance toward Chancellorsville, where 
they camped for the night.'° A corporal 
of Company M, 6th New York, was killed 
during this engagement.'® 

The two hundred fifty-four officers 
and men of the 6th New York Cavalry set 
out again on the morning of April 30. 
“The Sixth had been our advanced skir- 
mishers upon Slocum’s front during our 
entire march,” recalled a member of the 
regiment. “They were few in number, and 
the duty required was very fatiguing, but 
they had stood up to the work manfully 
and had achieved for themselves a repu- 
tation for dash, pluck, and efficiency ri- 
valed by no other regiment in the service. 
So well were they appreciated, that detail 
after detail, had been made from among 


them until but about two hundred and 
fifty men were left; but these were tried 
men and true.”!” 

Pleasonton ordered McVicar to re- 
port to Major General Henry W. Slocum, 
the commander of the Army of the 
Potomac’s right wing, which included the 
V, XI, and XII Corps. The Scotsman and 
his adjutant, Lieutenant Fergus A. Easton, 
reported as directed and received a ver- 
bal order from Slocum. Like most of the 
Army of the Potomac’s corps command- 
ers, Slocum thought the cavalry of little 
account except to furnish mounted or- 
derlies for the infantry generals, an atti- 
tude that perhaps explains his handling 
of McVicar.!® 

“You will proceed with your com- 
mand to Spotsylvania Court House,” in- 
structed Slocum, “where you will be 
joined by others of our troops. Should 
you meet the enemy in force and offer- 
ing resistance, you will gradually fall back 
and report to me by couriers. Meeting no 
resistance, you will continue the march.” 
McVicar repeated the order to make cer- 


ORDER OF BATTLE: The Fight in Alsop’s Field, April 30, 1863 


ARMY OF THE POTOMAC 


es First Cavalry Division 
Brigadier General Alfred Pleasonton 


ea Second Brigade 
Colonel Thomas C. Devin 
6th New York Cavalry (Lieutenant Colonel 


Duncan Mcvicar—kKilled In Action; 
Captain William Beardsley) 


Cavalry Corps 
Major General George Stoneman 


ARMY OF NORTHERN VIRGINIA 


Cavalry Division 
Major General J.E.B. Stuart 


s Fitz Lee’s Brigade 
Brigadier General Fitzhugh Lee 
1st Virginia (Colonel James H. Drake) 
2nd Virginia (Colonel Thomas T. Munford) 
3rd Virginia (Colonel Thomas H. Owen) 
4th Virginia (Lt. Colonel William H. Payne) 
5th Virginia (Colonel Thomas L. Rosser) 
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tain that he had understood it, saluted, 
and retired. Slocum wanted the New 
Yorkers to screen the army’s advance, but 
intervening events would prevent them 
from doing so. 

The colonel and Easton had ridden 
only a short distance when McVicar said, 
“1 wish for more definite information as 
to the troops we shall meet at 
Spotsylvania, and to whom I shall report.” 
Worried, McVicar turned back to ask 
Slocum for additional information. Rein- 


ing in, he began to ask for clarification, 
but Slocum interrupted him, snapping, 


“You have your orders, sir; go.”'? 


Colonel Thomas C. Devin (above) had received his 
military training in the New York militia. 


XXX = corps; ; XX = division; X = brigade; Bd = cavalry 


Below: The Army of the Potomac marches 
toward Chancellorsville on April 30, 1863. 
Drawing by Edwin Forbes. 
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The corps commander’s waspish re- 
sponse concerned the cautious McVicar, 
who commented to Easton that the mis- 
sion indicated a “dusty job, with results 
uncertain and perilous.” Nevertheless, he 
rode back to his regiment and prepared 
it to march. After about half a mile the 
Scotsman called a halt, drew his regiment 
up in close formation, and addressed the 
officers and men, “admonishing them to 
a full performance of their duty as sol- 
diers and Christians.” Concluding, he 
declared, “Tomorrow, we shall meet in 
Fredericksburg or heaven.” Although the 
speech was intended to inspire the men, 
it had the opposite effect. “We felt im- 
pressed with coming disaster,” recalled 
Adjutant Easton. “The ranks fell silent, 
and it required no close observer to note 
the look of dogged determination that 
settled on their countenances. It was not 
with our usual gaiety and dash that the 
march was resumed.””? 

McVicar evidently misunderstood 
his orders, which he believed directed 


him to continue on until he met some 
large force of the enemy. Slocum sent a 
courier after the New Yorkers, carrying a 
modification of the orders, but the cou- 
rier, perhaps falling into the hands of the 
Confederates, failed to deliver the mes- 
sage. McVicar meanwhile “was becom- 
ing... disturbed about his position, know- 
ing that he was a long way from any 
support, and in a country where the 
rebels were likely to come down upon 
him at any moment.”?! 

Periodically the advancing horse sol- 
diers scattered rebel picket posts, the 
Southern videttes generally fleeing with- 
out offering resistance. “Mile after mile 
was passed, yet we saw no signs of any 
great force of the rebels. Citizens whom 
we picked up told us there had been a 
hundred troopers along a short time be- 
fore, but they were not now to be 
found.”?? The New Yorkers splashed 
across a wide, shallow stream then 
stopped short, hearing what sounded like 
a shot to their rear. The nervous horse- 


HooKErR’s TURNING MOVEMENT & THE FIGHT AT ALSOP’S 
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men wheeled and started searching for 
the culprit in the gathering dusk. Hear- 
ing no further shots the men relaxed, 
concluding that they had made a mistake, 
but a moment later several more shots 
rang out. McVicar worried that the men 
engaged with his rear guard were actu- 
ally part of a Federal column on its way 
to Spotsylvania Court House. This no- 
tion was about to be dispelled. 

The vanguard of the 6th New York 
rested at a road junction roughly halfway 
between Todd’s Tavern and the Court 
House, near Hugh Alsop’s house and 
shops. “After marching until dark we 
halted in a clearing surrounded by woods 
where two roads intersected.” The regi- 
ment drew up in the narrow road, which 
was lined on both sides by heavy woods 
and barely accommodated a column of 
fours. The troopers closed up ranks, and 
dismounted, awaiting further develop- 
ments. To one side lay a large, gently un- 
dulating field belonging to the Alsop 
farm. The field, which was used prima- 
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rily for grazing animals, was bisected by 
a small ravine where a creek cut through 
it. In daylight, it would have made good 
ground for cavalry operations, but at 
night it might as well have been heavily 
wooded. McVicar swung from his saddle 
near the stout rail fence lining the field 
and engaged “an intelligent looking col- 
ored man” in conversation, trying to find 
out whether there were any enemy 
nearby. He also sent a small detachment 
forward to reconnoiter the road ahead.”* 

Major General J. E. B. Stuart, his 
Prussian aide, Major Heros von Borcke, 
and a few other staff officers happened 
to be riding along the road between 
Chancellorsville and Todd’s Tavern as the 
New Yorkers advanced. “Stuart had been 
feeling his way to get around the Federal 
troops,” recalled Colonel Thomas T. 
Munford of the 2nd Virginia Cavalry.?° 
The inky blackness of the night made it 
difficult to see anything along the densely 
wooded road.*° “No one suspected any 
enemy to be in front of us,” recalled a ser- 
geant of the 2nd Virginia Cavalry. Sud- 
denly the Southerners heard a pistol shot 
ring out. A courier dashed back and in- 
formed Stuart that Yankee pickets had 
fired on him just a few yards up the road. 
“Stuart, perfectly convinced that the cou- 
rier was deceived, and had taken some of 
our own men for the enemy, requested 
me to ride ahead and investigate the mat- 
ter,” recalled von Borcke.”’ 

Accompanied by another staff of- 
ficer, von Borcke spurred forward. They 
spotted a group of about thirty cavalry 
up ahead, barely discernible in the pale 
moonlight. The two grayclad officers 
rode to within fifty yards of the group 
and inquired what regiment they be- 
longed to. “You shall see that soon 
enough, you damned Rebels,” came the 
response. The New Yorkers dashed for- 
ward, and von Borcke squeezed off a few 
shots with his revolver before wheeling 
and riding back toward Stuart and the 
rest of the staff. “Resistance when so 
completely outnumbered would have 
been folly; and accordingly I had the 
pleasure of seeing our General, who had 
now lost all doubts about the real char- 
acter of these cavalrymen, for once run 
from the enemy,” noted an amused von 
Borcke.78 

Stuart rode back to Brigadier Gen- 
eral Fitzhugh Lee’s brigade and called for 
the lead regiment, the 5th Virginia Cav- 
alry, to charge. It took a few moments for 


the Virginians to form, but they did not 
charge.’ Instead, they commenced “an 
unearthly howl.”*° 

Corporal Edward W. Pratt of Com- 
pany I, 6th New York, rode back toward 
Chancellorsville, along with four troop- 
ers of Company M and some prisoners 
rounded up during the march. After 
turning over their prisoners, the little 
band of Empire Staters wheeled and 
headed back toward Alsop’s Field. Pratt 
had nearly reached the regiment when 
the Confederate rear guard fell upon him. 
The little band of five Yankee troopers re- 
pulsed this attack and cap- 
tured a Virginia captain. 
A countercharge by 
the Virginians freed 
the captain and in 
turn captured the 
New Yorkers. How- 
ever, in the result- 
ing confusion, Pratt 
escaped and re- 
joined the main body 
of his regiment?! 


Captain William L. Heermance 
(above) received the Medal of Honor 

for his valor. 

Lieutenant Colonel Duncan McVicar (right) was 
shot through the heart while “cutting his way 
through the enemy. 


Lieutenant J. Hamilton Bell with a 
squad of twenty New York horsemen had 
ridden ahead to reconnoiter the road to 
Spotsylvania Court House. A fusillade of 
carbine fire halted them in their tracks. 
Bell wheeled and returned to the main 
column, crying, “The road is full of 
rebs!”*? Without awaiting orders the New 
Yorkers mounted. “We must have room 
to fight! Down with that gate!” cried 
McVicar. “Forward!” The New Yorkers 
entered Alsop’s field and drew up in line 
of battle, regimental front near the cen- 
ter of the field, and facing what had been 
their rear. 

No sooner had the regiment done so 
than more shots rang out upon its front, 
rear, and right flank. Only the ravine on 
its left prevented the 6th New York from 
being completely encircled. A familiar 
foe, Fitzhugh Lee’s brigade, bore down 
on their position, although many of the 
New Yorkers clung to the notion that they 
faced friendly fire. To settle the question, 
Lieutenant Bell rode to the front, and in 
a direct but inquisitive voice, demanded, 
“Who are you, anyway?” 
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“Third Virginia,” responded several 
voices. 

“Oh! I thought so,” replied Bell, who 
then wheeled his horse and galloped 
away. It was impossible to distinguish a 
friendly from a hostile uniform even a 
few feet away in the darkness and the 
Confederates did not fire on the fleeing 
officer, whom they believed was one of 
their own. “Colonel, there is no doubt, it 
is the enemy,” reported the lieutenant 
breathlessly to McVicar, whereupon the 
listening Union troopers taunted the 
Confederates to “come out and give us a 
square fight.”*? 


Re 


Accepting the proffered invitation, 
the Confederate bugles sounded “charge,” 
and above the clatter of hooves and small 
arms fire, the Rebel Yell rang out. Colo- 
nel Thomas L. Rosser’s 5th Virginia Cav- 
alry charged toward the gate, where a 
heavy volley drove them back. “For a few 
moments the zip, zip, z-z-z of the Minie 
balls and the sharp ring of the sabers were 
heard above the noise of the shooting.”*4 
Lieutenant Justus Schiebert, another 
Prussian serving on Stuart’s staff, recalled, 
“Our horsemen came roaring back pell- 
mel] through the woods.”*> They came 
straggling back, “some on foot, some 
minus hats, guns, and sabers, and some 
wounded, telling us to go ahead boys, 
they have torn our Regiment to pieces.”5° 

The victorious New Yorkers resumed 
their taunts, crying out, “Let us at them, 
Colonel, “To hell with the Johnnies,” and 
similar challenges. The Confederate 
bugles sang out again, and the Empire 
Staters heard the Southern officers ex- 
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horting their men. The charge did not 


materialize, however, and the Northern- | 


ers responded by calling the Virginians 


cowards. “No soldier, be he Federal of | 


Confederate, could tamely submit to this, 
and with a yell and dash they came for 
us in gallant style.”?” 

Lieutenant Colonel William R. 
Carter’s 3rd Virginia had followed the 5th 
Virginia at a walk, expecting to support 
their attack, and Private Joseph Ragland 
of Company C rode ahead to reassure the 
5th that help was on its way. Sabre in 
hand, Ragland had advanced only a short 
distance when a New Yorker halted him. 


J.E.B. Stuart (above) paid his respects to McVicar, 
patting the dead Scotsman’s forehead, saying, 
“Brave man, brave man.” 


The blueclad horseman asked Ragland 
which regiment he belonged to, and the 
private answered, “The 3rd.” The North- 
erner raised his pistol and aimed it at 
Ragland. “I am your prisoner,” pro- 
claimed the Virginian, and handed his 
sabre to the Northerner. Ragland im- 
plored his captors, “please take me back 
to the rear. I do not want to be killed by 
my own men.” As Ragland made his way 
back into the woods, he lost his hat to a 
low-hanging branch. He bent down to 
pick it up and realized that nobody was 
guarding him, so he escaped and re- 
turned to his regiment, his stint as a pris- 
oner of war quite short.°® 

The 3rd Virginia now entered Alsop’s 
field through the opening made earlier 
by the New Yorkers, and, sabres drawn, 
advanced at a brisk trot. A moment later, 
the 6th New York opened fire, killing 


Carter’s horse and driving the Confeder- 
ates back. 

McVicar realized that, even though 
they had repulsed the first two charges, 
his New Yorkers were in an extremely pre- 
carious position. He and his men had 
strayed far beyond the safety of the Army 
of the Potomac’s lines, and he had no idea 
just how large a force lay in front of him. 
Staying there meant that they would have 
to surrender. “At this stage of the game it 
seemed as if every man of our gallant 
regiment considered himself a soldier 
hero, determined to bravely do his duty 
in this emergency,” recorded an officer of 
the 6th New York in his diary that night.*? 


| McVicar turned to Lieutenant Easton and 


said, “Adjutant, go down the rear line and 
order the men to take nothing but the sa- 
ber.” Easton galloped off. McVicar closed 
his ranks and cried, “Men of the Sixth 
New York we must never surrender to the 
rebels! Right forward, fours right!” Ris- 
ing in his saddle with sabre raised, the 
Scotsman exclaimed at the top of his 
voice, “Sixth New York, follow me. 
CHARGE!” Bugles called and “like a cata- 
pult the column thundered forward, and 
now, with a definite purpose, gave vent 
to soul-stirring ‘hurrahs’ that thundered 
and reverberated through those old Vir- 
ginia pines.”*° 

Mounted on his large gray horse, the 
colonel offered a conspicuous target for 
the Southern carbineers. “In the darkness 
it seemed as though a sheet of fire belched 
forth from their carbines,” recalled a New 
Yorker.*! As he reached a spot about sev- 
enty feet from the gate, McVicar fell dead, 
shot through the heart. “He died as he 
would have wished,” lamented a New 
York newspaper correspondent, “cutting 
his way through the enemy.” 

The gallant Scot’s men remained in 
a dangerous situation, hemmed in both 
by fences and swarming Confederates. 
The first squadron, now leaderless, 
halted, uncertain what to do next. 
Twenty-six-year-old Captain William L. 
Heermance of Kinderhook, New York, 
the regiment’s next ranking officer, took 
command. He instructed Lieutenant 


| George W. Goler to lead the men out. 


However, moments later, Goler was dis- 
mounted, and more than twenty of the 
blueclad horse soldiers were brought 
down by a rebel fusillade.“* 

“T commanded the right squadron, 
& leading the first section of fours, struck 
the enemy massed in our front, being a 


horse’s length or more in advance, as I 
struck them, I was for a moment sur- 
rounded,” recalled Heermance, who 
squared off with a lieutenant of the 5th 
Virginia, slashing at him with his blade, 
practically severing the Virginian’s nose 
from his face. Captain Reuben Boston of 
the 5th Virginia dashed up and pressed 
his pistol into Heermance’s left side. Be- 
fore Boston could fire, Heermance 
hacked at him with his sabre, knocking 
the pistol from the captain’s hand as it 
discharged. The bullet passed through 
Heermance’s arm and into his stomach. 
At the same time, a rebel blade crashed 
down on the back of Heermance’s head 
and unhorsed him. The Confederates 
took him captive and sent him off to 
Libby Prison. 

“T most firmly believe, from my own 
personal knowledge of affairs, at the front 
of the Regt. on the eventful night, while 
riding near the Colonel and close to the 
right of the line, as was my place,” pro- 
claimed chief bugler Thomas M. Wells, 
“while we were preparing for the charge, 
and during the onset, that the coolness 
and bravery displayed by Capt. 
Heermance, at the right and head of the 
regiment in repeating the command to 
his squadron to charge and that he would 
lead them, to a yell and cheer loud and 
long, and ride down and cut through the 
enemy in our front, gave such confidence 
and courage to the men of the Ist Squad- 
ron, at the start, that it was taken up by 
the whole Regt. enabling all to move to- 
gether riding down the enemy and de- 
feating them at all points.’ Lieutenant 
Goler echoed a similar chord, writing, “In 
my judgment, Captain Heermance won 
immortal fame at that time and deserves 
the Medal of Honor.” In 1893, with the 
endorsements of Colonel Devin and 
Wesley Merritt, Heermance received the 
medal for his valor that night.*” 

Meanwhile the 3rd Virginia’s Colo- 
nel Carter worried about slamming into 
the 5th Virginia in the inky darkness and 
held his regiment one hundred yards be- 
low the fork in the road to await further 
orders. “Presently there was another ad- 
vance,” he noted, “& we killed 10 & 
wounded a number, among whom was 
their Lt Col. & 2 Capts. Soon a cry arose 
that we were shooting our friends & find- 
ing some of the 5th Regiment mixed up 
among us, I ordered the men to cease fir- 
ing. This was done & we moved back 
slowly down the road to ascertain if we 
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were mistaken & to prevent a flank 
movement from a road leading off in the 
direction of the enemy.’* Cries of “Don’t 
shoot! Don’t shoot! We're friends!” filled 
the air. 

The New Yorkers pressed on, strik- 
ing the Confederates at the fork of the 
road and shoving them back toward 
Todd’s Tavern. Lieutenant Bell, now the 
ranking officer, faced a difficult choice: 
should he follow the Confederates or 
proceed on to Spotsylvania? The Empire 
Staters desperately needed leadership, 
but the lieutenant had to be persuaded 
that there were no other officers left with 
this portion of the regiment, and that he 
was in charge. Bell finally decided to 
form the men in line with their right rest- 
ing on the road to Spotsylvania.” 

His comrades paralyzed by the 
heavy casualties among the regiment’s 
officers, Sergeant Frank T. Saunders 
spurred to the front to lead a further 
charge against the enemy.*” However, 
Adjutant Easton had sent a man to the 
rear to bring up a senior officer to take 
charge, and Captain George M. Van 
Buren, arriving at the intersection, took 
stock of the situation, rode to the front 
of the line, and called out, “Fours right, 
charge, and yell like hell!” 

J.E.B. Stuart had been watching the 
action. Now suddenly the enemy was 
charging full tilt at him. He drew his sa- 
bre and ordered the 5th Virginia to 
counter-attack, taking the lead himself. 
“For once our horsemen refused to fol- 
low their gallant commander,’ wrote von 
Borcke later. “They wavered under the 
thick storm of bullets; soon all discipline 
ceased, and in a few minutes the greater 
part of this splendid regiment, which had 
distinguished itself in so many battle- 
fields, broke to the rear in utter confu- 
sion.” So, too, did Stuart and the rest of 
the staff, the New Yorkers pursuing. 
Stuart and von Borcke became separated, 
finding each other in the dark woods an 
hour or so later.?! 

Sergeant Saunders did not notice 
the bullets buzzing by him. Later, when 
he finally had a chance to take stock of 
his situation, he noticed that his right 
stirrup had been hit. “Had not the 
leather been very dry and hard and a 
little convex, it would have taken effect 
on my leg,” he reported to his brother. 
For now, though, all that mattered was 
reaching the safety of the Army of the 
Potomac’s guns.*? 


Van Buren led most of the regiment 
to safety at Chancellorsville, but a signifi- 
cant portion of the men were still strung 
out along the narrow road, while yet oth- 
ers remained in Alsop’s field. 


Cook Collection, Valentine Museum, Richmond 


Colonel Thomas T. Munford 
(above): “Col. McVicar made a most 

spirited and gallant defense.” 

Captain William Beardsley (right) was forced to 
leave McVicar’s body, his prisoners, and his 
wounded officers behind. USAMHI, Carlisle 


Stuart now rode over to Munford 
and ordered him to open the road, in 
order that Stuart could report to Robert 
E. Lee near Spotsylvania Court House. 
Stuart told Munford that unless his 2nd 
Virginia drove the New Yorkers away, 
Stuart would have to find a different 
route.*? Munford had seen the battered 
and bloodied troopers of the 3rd and 5th 
Virginia fall back after their repulse at the 
gate to Alsop’s field, and realized that his 
men faced a difficult task. However, he 
thought his men equal to the task. “I be- 
lieve that I had as good a regiment as 
America has ever produced,” Munford 
proudly proclaimed nearly fifty years af- 
ter the war.*4 

Even though it was extremely dark, 
Munford saw an opportunity. Maintain- 
ing absolute silence, the Virginians 
“moved in promptly,’ recalled Munford, 
“the road was sandy and nothing but the 
click of a scabbard or the snorting of the 
dust from the horses’s noses would indi- 
cate that 500 mounted men were again 
advancing against an unknown force as 
to numbers.”°° 

Arriving at the intersection, Lieuten- 
ant Colonel James W. Watts, second in 
command of Munford’s regiment, heard 
someone call out in the darkness, “Who 
comes there?” Watts replied instantly, 
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“2nd Virginia Cavalry, charge!” The rebel 
horsemen thundered forward, quickly 
scattering the thin picket line deployed 
by the 6th New York. Stuart drew his pis- 
tol and dashed forward with Watts. He 
remained “until the danger was over, 
ready to charge with me at the head of 
the regiment. There was considerable fir- 
ing and yelling around us, recalled Watts, 
“but little damage done; a few men and 
horses were shot. Major von Borcke, of 
~~ Stuart’s staff, had his horse 
killed very near the head of 
the regiment” as he joined 
the charging Virginians.*© 
The 2nd Vir- 
ginia’s charge cut off and 
demoralized those New 
Yorkers still trapped in 
the field, dividing what 
remained of their col- 
umn. Some of the Fed- 
©  erals took shelter behind 
the Alsop house, hoping to 
escape the onslaught. “The si- 
lent and desolate spot, the moonlight 
glancing from the sabers, the excitement 
of the struggle,” noted a participant, “re- 
called some scene of knightly glory.”*” 
Captain William Beardsley was the 
senior officer with the rear of the Union 
column. He tried to escape with a few 
men, the regiment’s wounded officers, 
and a dozen prisoners. However, the 
charge of the 2nd Virginia forced him to 
leave McVicar’s body, his prisoners, and 
his wounded officers behind. Beardsley 
managed to gather up a few stragglers 
and found a local black man who guided 
them to safety near Chancellorsville. 
Lieutenant Richard O’Neil of Company 
C, who had lost his mount during the 
melee, found another horse, gathered up 
another sixty stragglers, and led them 
through enemy lines. 
The Southerners, impressed by 


McVicar’s courage, cared for his remains. 


They returned his sword and personal ef- 
fects and carried his body to nearby 
house, where Mr. Alsop’s son tended to 
it.°* On May 1 Fitz Lee stopped at the log 
house, and “learning that the body of the 
gallant leader of the little band which had 
driven back his whole brigade lay unbur- 
ied on the field of battle, he had it brought 
in, a coffin made from the material that 
could be had, and buried it there.”>? He 
then sent the chaplain of the Ist Virginia 
Cavalry, Rev. Dabney Ball, to Alsop’s 
house to pray over McVicar’s remains. 


].E.B. Stuart also paid his respects, patting 
the Scotsman’s forehead and saying, “Brave 
man, brave man.” A few days later, after the 
Battle of Chancellorsville, the Confederates 
permitted the New Yorkers to recover the 
body of their fallen commander under a 
flag of truce.©° 

In making its way to safety the 6th New 
York had managed to slash through more 
than three times its numbers. “The prison- 
ers captured, but who afterward escaped 
during the second attack, were from the 
Second, Third, Fifth, and Ninth Virginia 
Cavalry, showing that the regiment was 
evidently surrounded by a brigade,” ob- 
served Devin.°! The Empire Staters lost sev- 
eral officers and fifty men killed, wounded, 
or captured in the engagement, or more 
than a quarter of their numbers. Their 
stand had delayed the arrival of Stuart and 
his cavalry at the Army of Northern 
Virginia’s headquarters until May 1, after 
the fighting had already begun at 
Chancellorsville. The number of Confed- 
erate casualties is unknown.” 

On May 10, 1863, after the Battle of 
Chancellorsville, Pleasonton praised the 
Union horsemen’s valor. “The heroism of 
the Sixth New York Regiment in cutting its 
way back to our own lines through treble 
its force of the enemy’s cavalry on the Ist 
inst...have excited the highest admiration,” 
wrote the division commander. The en- 
emy too paid a tribute. “That Col. McVicar 
made a most spirited and gallant defense,” 
observed Munford, “no one denies, and 
with his small regiment, he delayed Stuart 
nearly a whole night,” persuading Stuart 
that he had faced an entire brigade and not 
a single regiment.® Though deployed un- 
wisely, the Union cavalry had nevertheless 
demonstrated that it was no longer the poor 
relation of the Army of the Potomac: it had 
learned to fight. (| 
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of the lst Maine Heavy Artillery 


against the Confederate works at Pe- 
tersburg on June 18, 1864. Partly as 
a result of their losses in this as- 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


. Grant called this action “the saddest affair I have 
ever witnessed in the war.” 

2. This World War II admiral’s father fought for the 

Union at First Manassas, then resigned and joined 

the Confederacy, where he served on the staff of 

Earl Van Dorn and others. 


= 


U.S. Naval Historical Center 


3. This future Union general once was arrested by his 
own father, a federal judge, for violating the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law. 

4, These three Yankees posted the $100,000 bail bond 
that freed Jefferson Davis from his cell in Fort 
Monroe. 

5. He was the only general officer on either side to be 
cashiered “for neglect and violation of duty, to the 
prejudice of good order and military discipline” 

6. President Lincoln paid $500 to Pennsylvanian John 
S. Staples of Stroudsburg. Why? 

7. This Confederate general and cabinet member was 
born at Monticello and was a grandson of Tho- 
mas Jefferson. 

8. This woman was the only Southerner to hold a 
military commission during the war. 


TEASER: “[He] is too cautious and weak under 
grave responsibility. Personally brave and energetic 
toa fault, he yet is wanting in moral firmness when 
pressed by heavy responsibility and is likely to be 
timid and irresolute in action.” General George B. 
McClellan said this about what Confederate general? 


THE ANSWERS to questions 1-8 are on page 
83. If you know the answer to the teaser question, 
send it to: NORTH & SOUTH, 33756 Black Moun- 
tain Road, Tollhouse, CA 93667. The author of the 
correct answer drawn from the North & South hat 
will win a free book prize. 


WE HAVE A WINNER 

The Teaser question in volume 6, #4 was “This 
Confederate division commander was captured twice 
in 1864.” The correct answer was Major General 
Edward “Old Alleghany” Johnson, captured May 12, 
1864, at the Bloody Angle and again in December at 
the Battle of Nashville. We received dozens of correct 
answers (and for once none incorrect) and the name 
drawn from the NéS hat was that of Bob Fugate of 
Atlanta, who receives a copy of James M. Perry’s 
Touched With Fire: Five Presidents and the Battles that 
Made Them. 
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IN EARLY DECEMBER 1849, more than 
a decade before the Civil War, the Thirty- 
first Congress was about to convene in 
Washington. As its members filed into 
their respective chambers and took their 
seats, it was for the country the best of 
times—and the worst of times. 

Prosperity abounded. In the decade 
just ending, the population of the United 
States had surged by nearly thirty-six per- 
cent, from a little over seventeen million 
to over twenty-three million. In the three- 
quarters of a century since independence 
the young nation had become a major 
player in world commerce, riding on the 
taut sails and sleek hulls of its clipper 
ships, the swiftest large sailing vessels that 
ever put keel to water. The age of steam 
had dawned, promising ever more world 
prominence and prosperity. To accommo- 
date that revolutionary new transporta- 
tion marvel, the railroad, some 9,000 miles 
of iron lines had been stitched across the 
country. It was a figure that would double 
in the next five years, triple within the next 
ten. The telegraph, another miracle of 
nineteenth century technology, was new- 
born but already linked Washington to 
most of the major cities in the country. 
Fortunes were being made, and thousands 
seeking to make their own were rushing 
to the newly discovered gold fields of Cali- 
fornia.! 

But there wasn’t a congressman or 
senator who filed into his seat on Decem- 
ber 3 in the copper-domed capitol in 
Washington who did not entertain a sense 
of fearful anxiety edging on despair for 
the future of the Republic. 

There was a terrible crisis in the coun- 
try, and it sprang from prosperity itself. 
The recently ended, hugely successful war 
with Mexico had added more than a mil- 
lion square miles of territory to the United 
States, ratcheting up the size of the coun- 


JOHN C. WAUGH 


ON THE BRINK OF CIVIL WAR 
The Compromise of 1850 


try by almost sixty-eight percent and ex- 
panding it all the way to the Pacific. 

And it had brought big trouble, as 
large acquisitions of land tended to do 
in those times. It had raised again the 
question of whether slavery was to be al- 
lowed in these new territories, renewing 
a bitter sectional standoff that was again 
imperiling the Union. Slaveholders were 
insisting on their right to take their slave 
property anywhere in the newly acquired 
territory. An increasingly abolitionist- 
driven North was insisting just as ur- 
gently that slavery must not be permit- 
ted to expand beyond the states in which 
it already existed. 

Hearts and minds were hardening 
daily. Southerners were threatening— 
ominously—to secede from the Union 
unless their rights were protected. See- 
ing a North bent on destroying their way 
of life, Southerners were calling their 
Northern counterparts “fanatical assail- 
ants of our peculiar institutions,” threat- 
ening “our dearest interest.”* 

One worried observer of the times 
spoke of “the great comet of dissolution 
that has been blazing upon us for so long, 
coming nearer and nearer.”? Alabama 
congressman Henry W. Hilliard wrote, 
“Never did a thunder-cloud exhibit an 
angrier aspect; it touched every part of 
the horizon, and threatened the destruc- 
tion of the Union.”* Senator Henry S. 
Foote of Mississippi, often given to hy- 
perbole, was nevertheless not overstating 
the situation when he said that “red light- 
ening is already gleaming in our faces and 
the thunder is rolling above our heads.”> 
Henry Clay, the great Kentucky senator, 
spoke of “furnaces” of disunion, “in full 
blast in generating heat, and passion, and 
intemperance, and diffusing them 
throughout the whole extent of this 
broad Land.”® Missouri Senator Thomas 
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Hart Benton spoke of “the cry of dan- 
ger” in the country.’ 

For some of these men old enough 
to remember, this was an all too vivid case 
of deja vu. It had all happened before, 
albeit to a less intense and dangerous de- 
gree, thirty years before in 1820, follow- 
ing another great land acquisition, the 
Louisiana Purchase. The issue of whether 
slavery was to be permitted in the new 
territory was at the core of the trouble 
then, and then too the South had threat- 
ened secession. 

The issue had been compromised 
and the turmoil stilled in 1820 when 
Missouri, part of the Louisiana Purchase, 
applied for statehood. The House and 
Senate, after repeated near brushes with 
disunion, had fashioned a compromise 
that had brought Missouri, a slave state, 
into the Union, balanced by a new free 
state, Maine. The compromise also drew 
a line at 36° 30’, allowing slavery in the 
Louisiana purchase territory below the 
line but prohibiting it—Missouri ex- 
cepted—in the territory above it. 

That hard-won compromise had 
kept peace between the sections and held 
the Union together in tenuous balance 
for thirty years. But now with this new 
infusion of land from the Mexican War 
disunion was again threatening. Slavery 
was not the only problem. Just as deep 
and just as divisive was the Southern fear 
that as many as seventeen new territo- 
ries might be carved out of all that new 
land and turned into free states, perma- 
nently destroying the already shaky po- 
litical equilibrium in the country between 
the North and the South. And Southern- 
ers saw political equilibrium as their only 
shield against Northern dominance and 
aggression. If that political balance were 
eroded any further, they saw themselves 
entirely at the mercy of the North. 


Henry Clay (1777-1852). 
Painting by John Neagle, National 
Portrait Gallery, Smithsonian Institution 
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The table had been set for this new 
mid-century crisis three years earlier, in 
August 1846, when David Wilmot, a 
Democratic congressman from Pennsyl- 
vania, introduced a proviso that all ter- 
ritory acquired from Mexico must re- 
main slave-free. The House voted for it, 
but in the Senate, the one place now 
where political equilibrium still existed, 
it died a temporary death. But it set off a 
political firestorm that had raged ever 
since. Repeatedly voted on and narrowly 
rejected every session since, the Wilmot 
Proviso had become the centerpiece of 
the sectional struggle, desperately de- 
sired by the antislavery North, desper- 
ately opposed by the proslavery South. 
The stakes were high. If it passed, seces- 
sion would be certain. 

A Georgian in the summer of 1849 
wrote his congressman, “it is apparent, 
horribly apparent, that the slavery ques- 
tion rides insolently over every other ev- 
erywhere .... [T]he whole North is be- 
coming ultra anti-slavery and the whole 
South ultra pro-slavery. . .. I no more 
doubt that the North will abolish slavery 
the very first moment it feels itself able 
to do it without too much cost, than I 
doubt my existence.”® 

If there were to be any kind of com- 
promise to disarm this sputtering politi- 
cal bomb and save the Union at this criti- 
cal time, five problems had to be resolved. 

© There was the problem California. 
Overrun by the thousands flocking to its 
gold fields, California desperately needed 
a government in a hurry. Shortcutting 
normal procedures for admission, the 
territory had applied for statehood. This 
deeply troubled Southerners, for Califor- 
nia had applied as a free state. Southern- 
ers were jarred both by the fact that it was 
happening and by the way it was happen- 
ing. John C. Calhoun, the great South 
Carolina senator, who had been leading 
the slaveholding South’s fight for politi- 
cal equilibrium for years, considered 
California’s admission “worse than the 
Wilmot Proviso,’ and more immediately 
threatening. Calhoun saw California 
statehood permanently destroying the 
political balance between North and 
South, foreshadowing the destruction of 
slavery. 

¢ There was the problem of the rest 
of the land wrested from Mexico—the 
New Mexico and Utah territories. They 
were not yet as statehood-ready as Cali- 
fornia. Many Southerners were not 
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Pennsylvania congressman David Wilmot (left) and South Carolina senator John C. Calhoun. 


against admitting California per se, since 
its citizens had already voted to be slave- 
free. But virtually every Southerner de- 
manded that the question of keeping the 
rest of the territories open to them and 
their property must be adjusted before 
they would sanction California state- 
hood. 

¢ There was the problem of Texas. 
Since statehood in 1845 Texans had 
claimed four counties of New Mexico ter- 
ritory east of the Rio Grande as their own. 
That land was now held by the federal 
government and it was slave-free. That 
the disputed land should now become 
Texan and open to slavery seemed rea- 
sonable to the South, unreasonable to the 
North. Texas had not tried to enforce the 
claim since becoming a state. But now it 
seemed ready to do so, by force of arms 
if necessary. New Mexicans, unwilling to 
be devoured by Texas, seemed just as 
ready to resist and were appealing to the 
federal government for military protec- 
tion. If there was a lit fuse that might 
detonate a civil war overnight, this Texas- 
New Mexico boundary dispute was it. 

e There was the problem of slavery 
and slave trade in the District of Colum- 
bia. Both existed in the national capital 
“under the very eyes of Congress itself.”!° 
The North wanted them ended. South- 
erners saw their end as a mortal blow to 
slavery in their region and sufficient 
cause for secession. 

® Finally, there was fugitive slave 
problem—slaves escaping their Southern 
owners and fleeing North to be sheltered 
and abetted in their flight to freedom by 
Northern abolitionists. There was a Fu- 
gitive Slave Law mandating the return of 
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runaways to their masters, written in 
1793 and signed by George Washington. 
Northerners had been violating it ever 
since. The South was demanding that it 
be tightened and vigorously enforced. 
Northern abolitionists, seeing it as the law 
of the devil, wanted it repealed and if it 
wasn't they intended to continue violat- 
ing it. 

There was the spark of dissolution 
in these five burning issues. And nobody 
worried more about them than Henry 
Clay. 

Clay had been in the public service 
for four decades, as a congressman, dip- 
lomat, secretary of state, U. S. senator, and 
five times unsuccessful candidate for 
president. He was a national icon. With 
Daniel Webster of Massachusetts and 
John C. Calhoun, both of them also in 
the Senate and in the twilight of brilliant 
careers, Clay was considered one of the 
three greatest senators of the first half of 
the nineteenth century—arguably the 
greatest. There was no more beloved man 
in the country than this slender, eloquent 
Kentucky Whig. 

Clay was so lionized that he could 
not travel in the country in the normal 
fashion, but as one contemporary ob- 
served, could “only make progresses. 
When he left his home the public seized 
him and bore him along over the land, 
the committee of one State passing him 
on to the committee of another, and the 
hurrahs of one town dying away as those 
of the next caught his ear.”!! Someone 
said of Clay that he “can get more men 
to run after him to hear him speak and 
fewer to vote for him than any man in 


America.” !? 
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Clay had retired from the Senate, he 
believed for good, and returned home to 
Kentucky in 1842. But then as the crisis 
over slavery in the territories reemerged 
and deepened, the Kentucky legislature, 
perhaps sensing that the great man was 
needed once again on the national stage, 
voted unanimously to send him back to 
the Senate for this new Thirty-first Con- 
gress. 

Clay had the mind of a compro- 
miser. No man had done more to 
dampen the fires of disunion in the past 
thirty years than he. As a congressman 
his handprints had been all over the Mis- 
souri Compromise in 1820. He had es- 
sentially stilled the troubled water again 


Henry Clay addressing the Senate on behalf of the Compromise of 1850. 
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in the early 1830s when South Carolina 
had nullified a federal tariff law and the 
country seemed again about to hit the 
wall of sectional separation and war. He 
had been acclaimed in the country since 
then as the Great Compromiser, the Great 
Pacificator. One congressman said of 
him, “His genius was the most transpar- 
ent when soaring in the realms of 
peace.”!? Clay said of himself, “I go for 
honorable compromise whenever it can 
be made. Life itself is but a compromise 
between death and life, and the struggle 
continuing throughout our whole exist- 
ence. .. . All legislation, all government, 
all society, is formed upon the principle 
of mutual concession, politeness, comity, 


courtesy; upon these, every thing is 
based.” And for thirty years, saying, “I 
know no South, no North, no East, no 
West to which I owe any allegiance,” he 
had been trying to compromise this dis- 
tracting issue of slavery that threatened 
to rend the Union.!* 

Clay brought a compelling talent to 
this affinity for national healing—parlia- 
mentary finesse powered by a hypnotic 
personality matched by a mesmeric voice 
capable of running the full spectrum of 
eloquence. An admirer wrote: “No 
orator’s voice superior to his in quality, 
in compass and in management, has ever, 
we venture to say, been raised upon this 
continent. It touched every note in the 
whole gamut of human susceptibilities; 
it was sweet, and soft, and lulling as a 
mother’s to her babe. It could be made 
to float into the chambers of the air, as 
gently as descending snow-flakes on the 
sea; and again it shook the Senate, stormy, 
brain-shaking, filling the air with its ab- 
solute thunders.” 

Clay was now nearly seventy-three 
years old, tired and unwell. And he hoped 
in this return to the Senate in late 1849 
that he would not be thrust into a lead- 
ing role in this crisis. He wished only to 
be “a calm and quiet looker on, rarely 
speaking and when I do endeavoring to 
throw oil on the troubled waters.”!© 

It was a forlorn hope. The times and 
the issue desperately cried for compro- 
mise, and the Great Compromiser was 
back in his seat. Everybody was looking 
to him in the crisis, and he soon saw that 
he must step into the center of the storm. 

By late January 1850, he had shaped 
the five disputed issues into a compro- 
mise package and was ready to introduce 
it. It had been announced beforehand 
that Clay was to make a major speech on 
January 29. The Senate galleries were 
packed, “every aisle, nook and corner” 
jammed.!” Hundreds unable to get into 
the chamber milled outside. 

Clay introduced eight resolutions 
covering the five festering issues. “Taken 
together, in combination,” he said, “they 
propose an amicable arrangement of all 
questions in controversy between the 
free and the slave States, growing out 
of the subject of slavery.” He called it 
“this great national scheme of compro- 
mise and harmony.” He ticked off the 
resolutions: 

—California would be admitted as 
a free state. 
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AN ALTERNATIVE VIEW 


ED. Knowing that we probably won't be | 
focusing on Henry Clay again for some | 
time, and that there exists a significantly 
different interpretation of the events of 
1850, lasked William Freehling, with John | 
Waugh’s gracious agreement, to contrib- | 
ute this sidebar. 


THE MOST MISLEADING MYTH ABOUT THE 
COMPROMISE OF 1850 holds that Henry 
Clay, in his famous senatorial oration, 
proposed the settlement’s major pieces. 
Instead, Clay’s pieces set off a search for | 
major revisions, so that Southerners 
might consider the package of lawsa com- | 
promise rather than a sell out. 
Slaveholders charged that Clay be- 
trayed fellow Southerners by implicitly 
advocating the emancipation of some | 
20,000 ‘Texas slaves. He proposed that the | 
boundary between Texas and New | 
Mexico should be adjusted so as to lop 
off half of Texas and give it to New | 
Mexico. Clay also indicated that the old 
Mexican law abolishing slavery in New | 
Mexico should remain intact. The half of 
Texas to be placed in abolitionized New 
Mexico contained those 20,000 slaves and 
some of the Southwest’s richest virgin 
river bottoms, perfect for more slave 
plantations. Clay compounded his sup- 
posed disloyalty to the South by includ- 
ing jury trials for alleged fugitives in his 
fugitive slave law, and by leaving open a 
potential way for slavery to someday be 
abolished in Washington D.C., in his pro- _ 
posal that slavery in the District must for | 
now remain intact. 
According to another myth, Web- | 
ster’s and Calhoun’s great senatorial 
speeches were major events on the road 
to the passage of Clay’s pieces. In fact, 
those speeches had nothing to do with the 
essential congressional process of turning 
Clay’s unacceptable pieces into viable bills | 
and then finding the votes for the remade | 
pieces. Neither Webster nor Calhoun 
spoke for the necessary revisions of Clay’s 
proposals. Those revisions included re- 
drawing the Texas and New Mexico bor- 
ders so that Texans could retain both 
halves of their state and keep those 20,000 
slaves, scotching jury trials for alleged fu- | 
gitive slaves, and erasing Clay’s roadmap | 
for possible future abolition in the Dis- 
trict. Nor did Webster or Calhoun help | 
secure the votes for the revised pieces. The | 
critical votes came from southern Union- | 


ists, who despised both Webster (for criti- 
cizing slavery) and Calhoun (for oppos- 
ing compromise), and from Northern 
Democrats, who hated all Whigs (includ- 
ing Webster and Clay) and despised 
Calhoun’s extremism too. Stephen A. 
Douglas’ crucial role was not just (or even 
principally) to separate Clay’s pieces (the 
revised pieces were no longer Clay’s!), but 
to rally Northern Democrats to vote for 
the now much more pro-southern com- 
promise. 

Why should Civil War buffs care 
about correcting these prewar myths? 
They must especially savor the correction 
of the Clay myth because the Kentuck- 
ian’s unacceptable pieces of the Compro- 
mise of 1850 help explain one of the key 
Civil War military facts: that Kentucky 
(and the rest of the Border South’s one- 
third of the South’s terrain and popula- 
tion) did not secede. Clay was one of the 
largest Border South slaveholders, and his 
reputation as congressional compromiser 
was America’s largest. Yet this southern 
planter as supposed Great Compromiser 
was too unsouthern to provide a formula 
remotely acceptable to folks farther south. 
No wonder that a decade later Clay’s Ken- 
tucky would prove to be too unsouthern 
to join the Confederacy. 

By puncturing the inflated myths 
about the other great senatorial speakers’ 
supposed role in fashioning and securing 
the Compromise of 1850, a revisionist 
speaks to a wider necessity for Civil War 
buffs: to focus on more than great gener- 
als. The great man theory of history, as it 
applies to America’s senatorial stars at 
mid-century, cannot suffice. One must 
concentrate also on the back room deals 
and the behind the scenes vote-gathering 
of the (then) lesser men, including and 
especially the (then) rather unknown 
Stephen A. Douglas. So too, much of Civil 
War military history must detail the on- 
the-spot corrections that lesser generals 
(and privates) made of the grand gener- 
als’ misconceptions. No epic about the 
Civil War can ignore the greatest gener- 
als’ strategic designs, any more than an 
epic about the Compromise of 1850 can 
omit the greatest senators’ famous ora- 
tions. But in each case, the tale must also 
relate how and when less famous actors 
provided the crucial actions. 


—William W. Freehling 
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—All other territories acquired from 
Mexico would be organized without any 
restriction or condition as to slavery. _ 

—Texas was to relinquish its claim 
to New Mexico territory. 

—In return the federal government 
would assume Texas’ public debt amassed 
prior to its annexation in 1845. 

—Slavery would continue to exist in 
the District of Columbia. 

—But the slave trade would be abol- 
ished there. 

—Congress, however, would have no 
power to prohibit or restrict slave trade 
in the states. 

—tThe Fugitive Slave Law would be 
tightened.!® 

That was the package. All debate that 
followed would cue on Clay’s handiwork, 
and the drama would play out on the 
Senate floor. The House, which had just 
agonized through a frustrating month 
and sixty-three votes to pick a Speaker, 
would basically slip into a standby role. 
Though debate would rage in the House, 
particularly over the California issue, the 
meaningful drama in the next eight 
months, until the House had to concur 
or not concur on a compromise scheme, 
would play in the Senate chamber. 

It wasn’t going to be an easy sell. The 
compromise fell immediately under 
heavy fire from radical senators North 
and South, Northerners opposing it be- 
cause they believed it gave away too 
much, Southerners opposing it because 
it didn’t give away enough. Dogged op- 
position was coming from a third pow- 
erful direction as well. President Zachary 
Taylor, the hero-general of the Mexican 
War elected president in 1848, had his 
own idea of how to resolve the crisis. His 
plan called for the immediate admission 
of California, and of the other territories 
as soon as feasible. It addressed none of 
the three other pressing problems. With 
his plan Taylor had hoped to take the 
heart of the issue out of the Congress and 
calm the slavery tempest. A stubborn, 
hard-headed man, Taylor vigorously op- 
posed Clay’s scheme of compromise in 
favor of his own solution. 

Leading the Southern discontent 
was Calhoun, the paladin of the South, 
who had been articulating the Southern 
position for two decades. He was dying, 
his once striking figure now spectral, 
gaunt, and gray, ravaged by tuberculo- 
sis. But on March 4 he made his way to 
the Senate chamber supported on either 


ni ‘wrote, y : “ 
gitive from a grave.”'? He was too weak 
to read his speech himself, so Senator 
James Mason of Virginia read it for him 
as he slumped in his seat and listened, 
his cape drawn about him, his sunken 
dark eyes on fire. 

Calhoun’s message bristled with op- 
position to Clay’s compromise. He had 
said earlier, “I hold concession or com- 
promise to be fatal. If we concede an inch, 
our ranks will be so broken that effectual 
resistance would be impossible.””° He ar- 
gued that the Union could not be saved 
by acompromise, Clay’s or any other, but 
only by a return to the Constitution. As 
he saw it the solution to the problem was 
simple. The North must merely concede 
to the South an equal right in the ac- 
quired territory, rigorously enforce the 
Fugitive Slave Law, cease the agitation of 
the slave question, and restore the lost 
equilibrium and parity between the sec- 
tions. Indeed, his oration ended with a 
call for a constitutional amendment to 
set equilibrium in concrete.”! 

But Calhoun was urging the impos- 
sible in Northern eyes. His speech was the 
last card he would play on the South’s 
behalf. In the night on the last day of 
March, he died. His farewell, the fall of a 
giant, saddened friend and foe alike. But 
his farewell speech only further polarized 
the sectional debate. 

The situation cried for a powerful 
voice of moderation and compromise. 
And Clay knew of one man, beside him- 
self, who possessed such a voice. Clay, 
Calhoun, and Daniel Webster, a triad of 
senators widely viewed in the country as 
the “great trio,” had dominated Ameri- 
can politics for nearly half a century. Ev- 
erybody knew where Clay stood. Every- 
body knew where Calhoun stood. Both 
had been heard from on the compromise. 
But the third great senator of the trium- 
virate, Webster, had not yet been heard 
from. 

When Clay was shaping his compro- 
mise package, he knew it would stand 
slim chance unless he could rally Webster 
behind it. The two, both Whigs, both long 
time aspirants to the presidency and 
long-time rivals, had not been on cordial 
terms for a decade. But Clay knew that 
Webster shared his abiding love of the 
Union and that no man had such per- 
suasive power in the Senate and the coun- 
try. He must have Webster on his side. 


rainy January night Clay, sick and 
weary, drove unannounced to Webster's 
residence and knocked on the door. 
Webster received him cordially and for an 
hour the two men talked. To Webster his 
old rival appeared very feeble, and dur- 
ing their talk became quite exhausted. 
Webster would not fully commit himself 
to Clay’s scheme until he had studied the 
measures closer. But he was finding that 
the agitation over slavery in the territo- 
ries was “mischievous, and creates heart 
burnings.””” He assured Clay of his gen- 
eral support. 
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mesmeric. One 
contemporary described it as “a voice of 
great power and depth—a voice full of 
magnetism, a voice such as is heard only 
once in a lifetime.”?”? When he was 


dious, the: 


aroused, one writer wrote, his speech was 
akin to heavy cannonading—“Vesuvius. 
.. in full blast... . No Gothic language 
has ever been pounded into more com- 
pact cannon-ball sentences.””* 

Atnoon on March 7, a massive over- 
flow crowd again jammed the chamber 


and the galleries—it was always that way 


Senators William Henry Seward of New York (left) and Stephen A. Douglas of Illinois. 


But nobody in the country was quite 
certain exactly when or how Webster 
would come down on the issue. Massa- 
chusetts was a seedbed of abolitionism, 
and his abolitionist constituency assumed 
he would be with them. And when he an- 
nounced he would speak on the issue in 
the Senate on March 7, Southerners and 
Northerners alike braced themselves. 

Webster, like Clay and Calhoun, was 
a man sui generis. He was a power unto 
himself. Not a tall man, but powerfully 
built with an enormous head housing an 
oversized brain, he appeared a giant. His 
looks alone inspired awe. One writer 
called him “a small cathedral.”*? Another 
wrote”he must be an impostor, for no 
man can be so great as he looked.” 
Webster’s eyes were big, deep, bottomless 
pools, cavernous and hypnotic—black as 
pitch—“living coals,” Thomas Carlyle, 
the English writer, said of them, “sleep- 
ing furnacs. . . needing only to blown.” 
Webster’s eyes were likened by another 
to “great burning lamps set deep in the 
mouths of caves.” 


when one of the great trio was to deliver 
a major speech. Senator Isaac P. Walker, 
a Wisconsin Democrat, holding the floor, 
looked about him and said, “Mr. Presi- 
dent, this vast audience has not as- 
sembled to hear me, and there is but one 
man, in my opinion, who can assemble 
such an audience. They expect to hear 
him, and I feel it to be my duty, as well 
as my pleasure to give the floor. . .to 
[him].”?? 

The sight of Daniel Webster taking 
the floor was one of the most riveting in 
American politics. One observer wrote: 
“the getting up of Daniel Webster was not 
a mere act; it was a process. ... The be- 
holder saw the most wonderful head that 
his vision ever rested on rising slowly in 
the air; he saw a lionlike countenance, 
with great, deep set, luminous eyes, gaz- 
ing at him with solemn majesty; in short, 
he saw the godlike Daniel getting on his 
feet, and his heart thrilled at the thought 
of what might be coming.”*” 

What came on March 7 was one of 
the most stirring defenses of the Union 
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ever delivered on the Senate floor. “Mr. 


President,” Webster began, “I wish to 
speak today, not as a Massachusetts man, 
nor as a Northern man, but as an Ameri- 
can. ... The imprisoned winds are let 
loose. The East, the West, the North, and 
the stormy South, all combine to throw 
the whole ocean into commotion, to toss 
its billows to the skies, and to disclose its 
profoundest depths.” In “this combat of 
the political elements,” Webster said, “I 
speak to-day, out of a solicitous and anx- 
ious heart, for the restoration to the coun- 
try of that quiet and that harmony which 
make the blessings of this Union so rich 
and so dear to us all.” 

Webster came down hard for com- 
promise. Although he opposed the spread 
of slavery to the territories, he would do 
nothing to wound the feelings of the 
South to the endangerment of the Union. 
He would enforce the Fugitive Slave 
Law—on that issue, Webster said, the 
South is right and the North is wrong. He 
assailed the notion of secession. “I would 
rather hear of natural blasts and mildews, 
war, pestilence, and famine, than to hear 
gentlemen talk of secession.” Instead of 
“dwelling in those caverns of darkness, 
instead of groping with those ideas so full 
of all that is horrid and horrible, let us 
come out into the light of day; let us en- 
joy the fresh air of liberty and union.”*! 

Webster had stirred a storm. His abo- 
litionist supporters were appalled, calling 
him a traitor. Friends of compromise be- 
lieved his dramatic speech might have 
tipped the scales against disunion. The 
speech did not, however, stem the river 
of rhetoric on both sides. 

William Henry Seward, the forty- 
eight-year-old former governor of New 
York, now a freshman Whig senator from 
the Empire State, was odd-appearing, 
with a high “sparrow hawk” beak of a 
nose, a thatch of bird’s nest hair, and a 
‘Say-bird” countenance. He was slight of 
frame and slope-shouldered. But this an- 
tic veneer masked a quick-minded politi- 
cal sagacity hard to match, fueled by 
hardrock antislavery opinions.” 

Seward followed Webster to the floor 
on March 11. He was nota strong speaker. 
He could not mesmerize with Clay’s elo- 
quence or paralyze with Webster's thun- 
der, but Seward was a key figure in the 
senate tableau, worth listening to. He had 
drawn close to Taylor, indeed become 
perhaps the most persuasive influence in 
the president’s administration. So he was 
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Senators Thomas Hart Benton of Missouri (left) and Daniel S. Dickinson of New York. 


bound to be heard. All three of the great 
trio knew this and were present as he 
made a take-no-prisoners assault on sla- 
very extension in the territories and 
against the compromise itself. He was 
unmovably for the Wilmot Proviso and 
for immediate admission of a free-soil 
California. 

“There is a higher law than the Con- 
stitution, Seward said on March 11. And 
he believed that higher law governed the 
case.*? This was startling new dogma. All 
three of the great trio denounced it. Pro- 
compromise Northerners deplored it. 
Southerners called it “Seward’s Ex- 
ecrable.”*4 

With this, the tempest reached a new 
fury. Seward was followed by a cadre of 
young senators whose names in time 
would become political legend—Stephen 
A. Douglas of Illinois, a compromiser 
and a major player as chairman of the 
Senate Committee on the Territories; 
Jefferson Davis of Mississippi, a Mexi- 
can war hero widely considered the heir 
to Calhoun as the prophet of Southern 
anger; Salmon Portland Chase of Ohio, 
an adamant antislavery man whose 
reputation for helping fugitive slaves es- 
cape Southern masters had earned him 
the sobriquet of “attorney-general for 
runaway negroes.”?? 

These young Senate Turks, boldly 
arguing their strongly held points of view, 
came to the floor following the aging 
greats as the debate continued to esca- 
late. As they came, Henry Clay stood 
watch, defending his scheme of compro- 
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mise against all comers. He was not a 
happy man. “We are still in the Woods 
here, on the Slavery questions,” he wrote 
his son on March 13, “and I don’t know 
when we shall get out of them.”*° 

Mississippi senator Henry S. Foote, 
never a man without an idea or the 
mouth to state it, had a plan to get the 
compromise out of the woods. He would 
package Clay’s five points into a single 
bundle and call it an “omnibus bill,” af- 
ter the omnibus, a new form of urban 
transport unusual in its time for carry- 
ing passengers indiscriminately from all 
social classes and both sexes.°’ 

An omnibus was not Clay’s original 
idea of how to get his compromise 
passed. Although he called it a scheme of 
compromise, he had intended to take one 
bill at a time to the floor and get them 
passed separately. But Foote had a gadfly 
persistence that could wear down gran- 
ite. And day after day he plugged for his 
omnibus approach, enraging many and 
exhausting the resistance of nearly all, 
including Clay. 

Foote was a Southerner—trelatively 
moderate in viewpoint, but so grating in 
personality as to drive many of his fel- 
low senators to disgusted distraction. He 
wanted a solution that offset California 
statehood and kept the remaining terri- 
tories open to slavery. And he believed 
the only way to do that was somehow to 
get all of the parts of the compromise 
bundled together into one package. 

Nobody resisted this strategy more 
vigorously than Thomas Hart Benton, 
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Senator Henry S. Foote of Mississippi (left) and President Zachary Taylor. 


who had been a senator from Missouri 
for thirty years, since its admission as a 
state in 1820. He attempted to thwart the 
omnibus approach with amendment af- 
ter amendment, testing Clay’s patience 
and absolutely outraging Foote. There 
was no senator Foote detested more than 
Benton. It was a dislike of long standing, 
and it boiled over on the Senate floor on 
April 17. 

Foote launched that day into another 
searing denunciation of Benton. The Mis- 
sourian listened as Foote’s attack on him 
grew deeper, more cutting, more violent, 
and more personal by the sentence. Fi- 
nally he had heard enough. Benton was 
someone whom you aroused at great per- 
sonal peril. He was a big, hard-muscled 
mid-westerner who had fought numer- 
ous successful duels in his day, including 
one in which he wounded Andrew Jack- 
son. 

Benton leaped from his seat, hurled 
his chair aside and rushed toward Foote, 
a slender wisp of a man about half 
Benton’s size. Foote retreated—”ad- 
vanced backward,” as he later put it, “glid- 
ing” down the main aisle toward the vice 
president’s chair, and drawing and cock- 
ing a five-chambered revolver as he went. 

Already mindlessly outraged, the 
sight of the drawn revolver drove Benton 
over the edge. With senators clinging to 
him attempting to restrain him, and as 
Vice President Millard Fillmore, presid- 
ing, pounded his gavel in vain, Benton 
charged around the lobby to cut Foote off 
at the opposite end of the chamber. Shak- 


ing off his senatorial hangers-on, Benton 
threw open his shirt front and shouted, 
“Stand out of the way! I have no pistols! 
Stand out of the way! Let me pass! Let the 
assassin fire! I scorn to go armed. Only 
cowards go armed.” 

As Fillmore’s gavel rose and fell, 
pounding his desk, Senator Daniel S. 
Dickinson gingerly took the pistol from 
Foote’s hand, uncocked it, and locked it 
in his own desk. Senators shouted, “Or- 
der! Order!” And order was at last re- 
stored, followed by a collective sigh of 
relief. *8 

It had been a near catastrophe, and 
it failed to stop the momentum of the 
omnibus. A committee of thirteen sena- 
tors—six Northerners and six Southern- 
ers, and chaired by Clay, was named to 
package the compromise into an omni- 
bus bill. What emerged from the Com- 
mittee of Thirteen after a time was Clay’s 
original scheme with some minor re- 
working. Clay introduced the handiwork 
in early May and the debate shifted di- 
rection. 

It did not however change any minds. 
Extreme Southerners and Northerners 
who opposed compromise continued to 
rake it daily and to send in a blizzard of 
amendments to kill it in part or in whole. 
Clay stood day after day through the blaz- 
ing hot summer, Horatio at the Bridge, 
defending the package, striving to keep it 
alive, seeing it as the only hope to avert 
disunion and possible civil war. 

For the next three months the debate 
raged. Seventy times Clay was on his feet 


fighting for compromise. On May 
took off his gloves for a barefisted swing 
at its opponent in the White House. Ina 
furious speech on the floor he attacked 
Zachary Taylor. Clay held up five fingers. 
“Here,” he shouted, counting them off a 
finger at a time, “are five wounds—one, 
two, three, four, five—bleeding and 
threatening the well being, if not the ex- 
istence of the body politic. What is the 
plan of the President? Is it to heal all these 
wounds? No such thing. It is only to heal 
one of the five, and to leave the other four 
to bleed more profusely than ever, by the 
sole admission of California, even if it 
should produce death itself.”?? 

Clay pleaded in vain for the presi- 
dent to relent and unite with those who 
favored the compromise. But only death 
could move Taylor. And, indeed, death 
finally did. On July 4 the president at- 
tended an Independence Day com- 
memoration on the mall. He sat for three 
hours on a torrid day in partial sun, lis- 
tening to a patriotic speech by Henry 
Foote. Not feeling well to begin with, he 
returned to the White House and gorged 
on iced milk and cherries. Soon after he 
was seized by a violent attack of cholera 
morbus—acute gastroenteritis—with its 
attendant cramps, indigestion, diarrhea, 
and vomiting. Typhoid fever set in on top 
of this misery and by early afternoon on 
July 9, the president was dying. 

Daniel Webster, in a moving mo- 
ment, walked to a position just in front 
of Senator Andrew Butler of South Caro- 
lina, who held the floor, and stared sadly 
at him with those black, cavernous eyes, 
indicating by gesture that he must inter- 
rupt him for something important. But- 
ler stopped speaking. Webster took the 
floor and in his deep, cathedral voice said, 
“A very great misfortune is now imme- 
diately impending over the country. ... 
The President of the United States can- 
not live many hours.” An electrified Sen- 
ate voted immediately to adjourn.” 

The valiant old soldier died that day, 
and as he passed he said, “I have always 
done my duty; I am ready to die; my only 
regret is for the friends I leave behind 
me.”*! Taylor’s death, however, breathed 
new hope into the omnibus. His succes- 
sor, Millard Fillmore, who had presided 
ably and evenhandedly over the turbu- 
lent Senate debate on the compromise, 
was known to favor it. Now, saying “A 
great man has fallen among us”; we are 
“a nation in tears, Fillmore took the oath 
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as president in a short, informal, speech- | in years and as new to the Senate as Clay 


less ceremony “without joy” before the 
entire Congress in the hall of the House 
of Representatives.” 

But Fillmore’s ascension to the 
presidency by no means guaranteed the 
passage of Clay’s omnibus. Indeed, the 
compromise plan would soon follow 
Zachary Taylor to a sudden death and a 
lifeless grave. The end came quickly on 
the last day of July in a bewildering, fast- 
moving blizzard of amendments that 
even Clay could not counter. In a heart- 
beat California statehood, the New 
Mexico territories bill, the Texas-New 
Mexico boundary bill—everything— 
was yanked from the omnibus and it was 
left, when the attack subsided, with only 
a law to establish a territorial govern- 
ment for Utah. The Omnibus was an 
empty shell. Its enemies, North and 
South, exulted. Benton, its bitterest op- 
ponent, crowed, “Their vehicle is gone, 
all but one plank.... The omnibus is 
overturned, and all the passengers spilled 
out but one. We have but Utah left—all 
gone but Utah!” 

The New York editor, Horace 
Greeley, wrote, “And so the omnibus is 
smashed—wheels, axles and body— 
nothing left but a single plank termed 
Utah. I even saw the gallant driver aban- 
doning the wreck between six and seven 
this evening, after having done all that 
man could do to. . . avert the disaster.”*4 

Indeed, the gallant driver, Clay, was 
finished. Jaded and disgusted, he left 
Washington for the healing waters of the 
Atlantic off Newport, Rhode Island, to try 
to recover from this health-draining but 
final failed effort at compromise. He be- 
lieved the compromise was killed by “one 
of the most extraordinary co-operations 
of Ultras, from the North and South, 
which was ever witnessed in a delibera- 
tive body.”45 

Disappointed as he was, Clay was not 
without hope that a compromise might 
yet be hammered out and passed. Earlier 
he had said, if the omnibus “is not to 
carry, if defeat awaits it, I will not yet de- 
spair of the country. I will still hope oth- 
ers underbetter auspices. . . will bring for- 
ward some great, comprehensive, healing 
measure to reunite the union of our 
country.”*6 

There was indeed one other who 
believed there were better auspices and 
that a great comprehensive healing mea- 
sure could yet be passed. He was as young 


was old and seasoned. He was Stephen 
A. Douglas, the thirty-six-year-old 
Democratic freshman senator from Illi- 
nois, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on the Territories. Douglas believed there 
was but one solution to the problem of 
slavery in the territories. And that was 
“popular sovereignty,” simply letting the 
people in a territory decide for them- 
selves, without Congressional interfer- 
ence, whether they wished to enter the 
Union as free or slave states. 

Douglas had authored virtually all 
of the parts of the omnibus bill. Clay had 
merely taken his bills and packaged them. 
But Douglas had never favored the om- 
nibus approach. All along he wanted to 
introduce the measures one bill at a time. 
He reluctantly supported the omnibus 
because for a time it was the the only 
available vehicle. Now it was wrecked and 
he believed he could raise its parts from 
the grave and pass them individually, 
pulling in a combination of separate 
blocs in favor of each individual measure. 
In a letter to two Illinois friends on Au- 
gust 3 he wrote that while he regretted 
the death of the omnibus, he had “never 
had very strong hopes of its passage. By 
combining the measures into one Bill, the 
Committee united the opponents of each 
measure instead of securing the friends 


Right: President Millard Fillmore. 


Below: July 1863 east front view of the 
capitol in Washington, D.C.; a statue of George 
Washington is seen in the foreground. 
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of each.” He praised Clay for his “glori- 
ous and patriotic battle” But even as he 
was writing this, he had stepped in to 
seize the helm and try to pass a compro- 
mise his way.*7 

He began reintroducing the ele- 
ments of Clay’s scheme one bill at a time. 
Even as the omnibus had moved toward 
catastrophe, he had been laying pipe for 
such an effort, both in the Senate and in 
the House. In the House he had been 
working with allies to prepare the 
groundwork to receive the bills that he 
hoped to pass and send over from the 
Senate. 

On August 1, the day after the om- 
nibus crashed, the bill for a territorial 
government in Utah, with or without sla- 
very, all that was left of the omnibus, was 
passed in the Senate and sent to the 
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: bill and the testy 
Texas-New Mexico boundary legislation 
through the Senate. In the latter bill Texas 
was to drop its claim to New Mexico ter- 
ritory for a $10 million payoff. The Texas 
bill slipped through first, then California 
statehood passed. On August 15 the bill 
establishing a territorial government for 
New Mexico, without the Wilmot Pro- 
viso, passed, and on August 26 a tight- 
ened Fugitive Slave Law was sent to the 
House. Finally in mid-September the last 
bill in the old package, outlawing the slave 
trade in the District of Columbia, but not 
slavery itself, passed the Senate. 

As these bills reached the House the 
battle shifted. As the New York Herald 
commented, “Look to the Senate) was at 
one time the watchword. ‘Look to the 
House’ is now the cry.’4® The House was 
as schism-rent, North and South, as the 
Senate. But Douglas had carefully plowed 
the ground there. As the bills came over 
from the Senate his allies and a core of 
other compromise-minded men united 
to ram them through. 

The Texas boundary measure and 
the New Mexico territory bill were bound 
together in the House into a “little om- 
nibus.” It was the key. If the House could 
pass this dual bill everything else would 
fall into place. On September 6 the House 
approved the engrossment of the bill for 
a third reading—a step tantamount to 
passage. Everybody knew then that com- 
promise was now going to happen. The 
House rocked to shouts, whistles, and 
stamping feet. 

That broke the logjam. The rest of 
the compromise passed quickly and on 
September 20 President Fillmore happily 
signed the final bill. 

The country celebrated, senators and 
congressmen got drunk. The Union 
seemed saved—at least for then. Many, 
however, looked at the compromise and 
believed that it was but an armistice that 
could not forever plaster over the slavery 
issue. For nobody was entirely satisfied. 
The California bill was clearly a compro- 
mise to pacify the North, the New Mexico 
and the Fugitive Slave Law were conces- 
sions to the South. The Texas-New 
Mexico boundary bill and the bill to end 
the slave trade but not slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia were standoffs. It was 
clear that the tightened Fugitive Slave Law 
faced a hard future. Abolitionists were 
vowing they would not abide by it. 


"could do. On the last day of September it 


adjourned, precisely at noon. It had been 
wrestling with the crisis for ten months, 
302 days, days blackened by acrimony 
and driven by strong sectional differ- 
ences—the longest congressional session 
in the history of the young country. 
Civil war had been averted—though 
only, it would transpire, for a decade. By 
the middle of the 1850s a Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill, passed to address another 
open and bitter sectional wound, would 
in part undo the Compromise of 1850. 
And by 1861 compromise would become 
impossible and civil war, which all of the 
bitter fighting on the Senate floor in the 
hot summer of 1850 had intended to 
avert, would finally, tragically, come. [| 
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2. Was slavery the primary cause of the war? 
(a) yes (b) no 


3. With which side do you most identify? 
(a) Confederate (b) Union (c)both (d) neither 


4. Which theatre of operations do you consider more important? 
(a) East (b) West 


5. Of the following, which was the most significant battle of the war? 
(a) Antietam (b) Gettysburg (c) Vicksburg (d) Chattanooga (e) Atlanta 
(f) other (specify) 


6. If the war hadn’t been fought, by what year would the institution of slavery have run its course? 
(a) 1865-1875 (b) 1876-1900 (d) 1901-1925 (e) 1926-1950 (f) 1951-1975 
(g) 1976-present 


7. Which do you consider to be the war’s finest army? 
(a) Army of Northern Virginia (b) Army of Tennessee (c) Army of the Potomac 
(d) Army of the Tennessee (e) Army of the Ohio (f) Army of the Cumberland 


8. Was Abraham Lincoln 
(a)agreatman (b)atyrant (c) neither 


9. Was the conflict of 1861-1865 inevitable? 
(a) yes (b) no 

10. Was there a right of secession? 

(a) yes (b) no (c) don’t know 


11. Would there have been a war if slavery had not existed? 
(a) yes (b)no (c) don’t know 


; 
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Il: THE MAGAZINE 


12. What are your favorite types of articles? (Circle as many as you wish.) 

(a) battles and campaigns (b) biography (c) strategy and tactics (d) weaponry 
(e) politics (f) home front (g) intelligence/espionage (h) medical 

(i) Union and Confederate soldiers (j) naval 


(k) other (specify) 


13, What are your favorite North & South articles of all time? 


1. 


2. 


3. 


14, Which Civil War magazines do you read? (Circle all appropriate.) 
(a) North & South (b) Blue and Gray (c) Civil War Times Illustrated 
(d) America’s Civil War (e) Gettysburg Magazine 


(f) other (specify) 


15. Which Civil War magazines do you subscribe to? (Circle all appropriate.) 
(a) North & South (b) Blue and Gray (c) Civil War Times Illustrated 
(d) America’s Civil War (e) Gettysburg Magazine 


(f) other (specify) 


16. Which is your favorite Civil War magazine? 
(a) North & South (b) Blue and Gray (c) Civil War Times Illustrated 
(d) America’s Civil War (e) Gettysburg Magazine 


(f) other (specify) 


17. How many Civil War books do you read a year? 
(a)0-5 (b) 6-10 (c) 11-20 (d) 21-50 (e) over 50 


18. How many Civil War tours and events do you attend a year? 
(a)O0 (b)1-2 (c) 3-5 (d) over5 


19, Rank on a scale of 1 to 10 (1=not interesting, 10=excellent) the features of North & South: 
(a) editorial___— (b) Crossfire_____ (c) Knapsack___ (d) articles___ 
(e) Briefings ____— (f) Civil War Society News___ ( g) Do You Know? ___ 


20. What topics would you like to see covered in future issues of North & South? 


MAIL BY DECEMBER 20, 2003 TO: 


NORTH & SOUTH 
33756 Black Mountain Road 
Tollhouse, CA 93667 
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Civil War Society News 


_— = sae = i 


Civil War Society/North & South E-mail 
Discussion Group 

Starting in October, Executive Members of the Civil 
War Society will have access to our newly formed email 
discussion group, which will allow readers of the maga- 
zine to exchange opinions about the Civil War in general 
and topics raised in Ne&S in particular. Members can ex- 
pect lively debates and exchanges, as well as regular con- 
tributions from NeS authors. For more details, includ- 
ing directions on how to join, visit the following website: 


http://groups.yahoo.com/group/cwsociety/ 


Subscribing to the group takes only a few minutes, 
| and is free. Again, only Executive Members of the Civil 
| War Society are eligible. For questions, email: 


tjohnston@northandsouthmagazine.com. 


Gettysburg 


The society’s one-day tour of the Gettysburg battle- 
field took place on September 20. Hurricane Isabel had 
swept across the park the day before, necessitating some 
changes, but tour guide Mike Miller as always rose to the 
occasion, and a good time was had by all. Many mem- 
bers of the group have contacted us, urging that Mike be 
asked to guide more tours next year. We are thinking of 
running two and perhaps making one of them a three- 
and-a-half day event combining a battlefield tour and the 
| Annual Conference. Watch this space for details. 


THE CIVIL WAR SOCIETY 
J Lf 
Tee’s, Polo’s, an 


“always mystify, mislead, and 
surprise the enemy...” 
—Gen. Stonewall Jackson 


“I wish these people would 
go away and let us alone” 
-—Gen. Robert E. Lee 


| Tee’s —“Great Quotes of the Civil War” 
The Civil War Society logo is on the front of this unique tee with your 
favorite leaders quote on the back. 50/50 
Ash Gray LG-XL $15.00 XXL $18.00 


Hats 


Nothing better to 
shade your eyes 
than an official 
Civil War cap! It 1s 100% 
Cotton Twill with an adjustable back. 
Ash Gray or Soldier Blue $9.00 


Polo's 

Our classic style 50/50 polo has the Clvil 
7] war Society logo on the left chest 

j eee Ash Gray LG-XL-XXL $25.00 


CIVIL WAR 


(Formerly the Official Magazine of the Civil War Society) 


COLLECTIBLES 


A limited number of 
Civil War back issues are still available. 


Call or Write: 


(559) 855-8636 


ors, ves ime, 


Civil War Society 
33756 Black Mtn. Road 
Tollhouse, CA 93667 


Society Executive 
Members 10% discount on 
ALL back issues 


To order call 


559-855-8636 
The Civil War Society 


33756 Black Mountain Road 
Tollhouse, CA 93667 


—Quantiry Color Sine Pree en. Total Price 
Social rm 


Shipping $2.00 per item (FREE for Society Members!) 
Virginia Residents add 4.5% Sales Tax 


Address 
City/State/Zip = = 
[_] Check/ Money Order [| VISA/ MasterCard / American Express 
Card No. 
Exp. Date__—————sCSSig. 
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THE MAKING OF 


“COLD MOUNTAIN” 


IT STARTED SIMPLY, a father making 
a short mention of a distant ancestor to 
his son. It is the sort of talk fathers and 
sons have exchanged since time began, 
but some ephemeral echo in the story 
struck the younger man, a haunted 
thought as mysterious as the mountains 
of his native North Carolina. Eventually, 
that story and those mountains would 
serve as the basis for his first attempt at 
fashioning fiction, a novel about the tri- 
als of a wounded Confederate soldier try- 
ing to get home to the woman he loved. 


Above: Romanian soldiers portray 
Union troops during the siege of Petersburg. 
Phil Bray Photographer 


PATRICK BRENNAN 


As with most first-time writers, the au- 
thor of this affecting story had humble 
expectations for his work. Little did 
Charles Frazier know that his efforts 
would result in a best-selling book, liter- 
ary acclaim of the first order, and now, a 
soon-to-be-released major motion pic- 
ture. The book, Cold Mountain, has al- 
ready captured the reading public’s at- 
tention. Now the movie is going after the 
world’s. 

Based as it is on a work of fiction, 
“Cold Mountain” may seem an odd sub- 
ject for examination in a Civil War jour- 
nal. Unlike the recent “Gods and Gener- 
als,” “Cold Mountain” doesn’t purport to 
describe great moments from America’s 
history. In fact, it tells a rather humble 
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story with only a few well-drawn charac- 
ters. But the movie already has that un- 
mistakable “buzz” of something special, 
and there seems to be good reason for it. 
The talent lineup is impressive enough: 
Nicole Kidman, Jude Law, Natalie Port- 
man, and Renee Zellweger, plus the con- 
siderable directing talents of Academy 
Award winner Anthony Minghella (“The 
English Patient”). Even the musical con- 
tributions of Sting, Elvis Costello, and 
newcomer Jack White of the White 
Stripes promise something out of the or- 
dinary. But for many in the test audiences, 
the first fifteen minutes pack a visual and 
emotional punch almost unparalled in 
modern movie-making, and the reason 
is clear: the movie’s recreation of the 


Battle of the Crater sets a “Saving Private 
Ryan” standard for depicting Civil War 
combat. With the release of “Cold Moun- 
tain,” the public’s perception of the Civil 
War is about to change. 


* el TE 


ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA, sits 
in a stunningly beautiful pocket of the 
Appalachian Mountains. Rugged heights 
surround the city, seemingly sealing it off 
from the rest of the state. Here, in 1950, 
Charles Frazier was born, the son of a 
high school principal. Memories of his 
early years can be described best as south- 
ern gothic; he remembered “a man who 
owned the phone company and how he 
also conjured warts away, the dog named 


Frank who would make bank deposits 
and bring home groceries for his owner, 
the man who visited town every year or 
two, traveling about in a cart drawn by 
goats.” After high school, Frazier decided 
on a career as an academic, earning his 
bachelor of arts at the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, his masters at Ap- 
palachian State, and finally, in 1986, his 
doctorate in twentieth century American 
literature. When asked about his earliest 
writing efforts, Frazier responded hon- 
estly, “I tried to write some fiction when 
I was in my twenties—college age, just af- 
ter that. It didn’t work out so well. I wasn’t 
happy with what I did; it was sort of pre- 
tentious and technically pretty weak. So 
I put that idea away.” Teaching jobs took 
him to Colorado then back to North 
Carolina, but he found the academic life 
less than satisfactory. He recalled, “When 
I got to be forty, I started wanting to write 
again,” but this time he found the results 
much more pleasing. Back in the moun- 
tains of his beloved North Carolina, 
Frazier quit academia and determined to 
take up writing full time. 

Like many before him, as he entered 


“as you get older you get a sense of what 
is important in life and what is signifi- 
cant enough to write about.” Still, it wasn’t 
an earth-shaking experience that was to 
serve as the author’s muse. In the course 
of a conversation with his father, Frazier 
learned of his great-great-uncle, a man 
named Inman, who had volunteered for 
the Confederate service in the early 
months of the Civil War and served in 
some of the bloodiest battles in that 
bloodiest of American wars. It was, as 
Frazier put it, “just a little fragment of a 
family story,” but his father’s description 
of his wounded ancestor walking home 
at the war’s end, departing the wreckage 
of northern Virginia for the silent moun- 
tains of North Carolina, resonated deeply 
with the erstwhile academic. Within a few 
days, he began writing. 

Frazier spent some time researching 
Inman’s history, but he could only come 
up with a bare-bones description of his 
ancestor’s military service. Ironically, this 
actually helped him write the story: 
“What the absence of information al- 
lowed me to do was to make up a charac- 
ter and make a story, and that’s what nov- 
elists need to do. So in some sense ’m 
happy that I didn’t have more informa- 


tion.” He also determined a second course 
that proved equally important: he would 
leave the fictionalization of the Civil 
War’s battles and leaders to others. “I re- 
alized that there are two kinds of books 
about a war: there’s an Iliad, about fight- 
ing the war, and about the battles and 
generals, and there’s an Odyssey, about a 
warrior who has decided that home and 
peace are the things he wants.” He would 
write the latter. 

The author was particularly inter- 
ested in the use of language to create a 
world familiar yet alien. “I wanted the 
language of the book to create a sense of 
otherness,” he recalled, “of another world, 
one that the reader doesn’t entirely know. 


| So one thing I used to help with that was 


words for tools and processes and kitchen 
implements that are almost lost words. 
Ugly, old words like piggin and spurtle 
and keeler, which are all kitchen imple- 
ments. Those kinds of words would sig- 
nal to a reader that it’s a different mate- 
rial world, a different physical world from 
ours.” Like Shelby Foote and a host of 
other writers, Frazier also saw the impor- 


| tance of linguistic rhythm in creating at- 
his fourth decade, Frazier discovered that | 


mosphere. When constructing the novel’s 
conversations, he sought to duplicate “the 
music of that language more than just 
oddities of spelling and pronunciation.” 
His method hearkened back to his days 
growing up in Asheville: “I thought about 
the way old people talked when I was a 
kid, who had that authentic Appalachian 
accent, and realized that it was more a 
music, a rhythm, than anything else in 
my ear, and there were days that I could 
hear that—a voice, a pattern of voice, 
somewhat like, say, [bluegrass musician] 
Bill Monroe’s when he was talking rather 
than singing, that has a very musical qual- 
ity to it. When I could hear that in my 
ear, I was sure I was going to have a good 
day of writing.” 

Frazier spent plenty of time re- 
searching period journals, mining every- 


| thing from social histories to agricultural 


tomes. He immersed himself in Appala- 
chian music and folklore, eventually 
coming to the realization that “old time 
fiddle music—string-band music of the 
southern Appalachians that’s kind of an 
extension of Scottish and Irish and Brit- 
ish folk music—gave me access into that 
old culture and into that other time that 
seemed very direct.” But for all his re- 
search and all his attention to detail, 
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Frazier’s deepest well of inspiration re- 
mained the Appalachians themselves. 
Once, when walking through their walled 
isolation, he came upon a pair of graves. 
He would later recall, “I found out that it 
was an old man and a boy who had been 
killed by federal raiders who had come 
over the mountains from Tennessee look- 
ing for food. Near there is another double 
grave with a fiddler and a boy in it who 
were killed by Southern Home Guard in 
much the same way.” The discovery 
shaped his appreciation for both the 
tenuous nature of life in the mountains 
and the haphazard yet deadly character 
of the Civil War itself. And although he 
tried to avoid the greater political ques- 
tions of the time, he couldn’t help but 
realize that, in the clash of two opposing 
economic systems, most of the war’s dead 
“died fighting somebody else’s battle.” It 
was the most important lesson he took 
from his research. 

Six years after he first heard the story 
of Inman, Charles Frazier delivered his 
manuscript to the Atlantic Monthly 
Press, and in 1997 they published it un- 
der the title Cold Mountain. Named after 


one of the heights in North Carolina’s 'y ’ 


Appalachians, the book was an immedi- 
ate critical success. Reviewers from all 
over the world heaped praise on the story 
of a young couple struggling against the 
roiling tides of war-torn America: the 
wounded Inman escaping from the bru- 
tality of battle, and the struggling Ada 
trying to survive in the hostile moun- 
tains. One critic wrote, “Lush, poetic, 
moving and artfully exciting—perhaps 
the most eloquent writing about the aw- 
ful drudgery and desperation of the Civil 
War since Thomas Keneally’s ‘Confeder- 
ates.” Another observer called it “a page- 
turner that attains the status of literature.” 
Yet even as the cognoscenti applied their 
accolades—it would eventually win the 
coveted National Book Award—an even 
stranger event occurred: the public be- 
gan purchasing the novel, a buying frenzy 
that fueled its improbable rise to the top 
of the New York Times bestseller list. With 
his first attempt at fiction, the forty- 
something author who had abandoned 
the halls of learning had produced a ma- 
jor artistic and commercial success. 


Right: Director Anthony Minghella 
instructs those about to take part in the 
Battle of the Crater. 


Charles Frazier found himself on top of 
the literary world. Little did he know his 
work would find new worlds to conquer. 


+ * + 


ANTHONY MINGHELLA has led noth- 
ing if not an interesting life. British-born 
in 1952 to Italian parents, Minghella en- 
tertained childhood dreams of writing 
for a living, much to his parents’ chagrin. 
After majoring in English and drama at 
the University of Hull, the young man 
began teaching at his alma mater, but he 
soon started working his way though 
British media, carving out a reputation 
as a gifted wordsmith, songwriter, and 
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playwright. After much acclaim for his 
work on the British stage and screen, in 
1991 Minghella took on the directorial 
responsibilities for his original screen- 
play, “Truly, Madly, Deeply,” and showed 
himself more than equal to the task. Cali- 
fornia called, and after directing the Hol- 
lywood production of “Mr. Wonderful,” 
Minghella wrote a movie adaptation for 
the novel “The English Patient,” an as- 
signment most insiders considered nearly 
impossible because of the scope of the 
book. When the movie was released in 
1996, few industry types predicted a 
blockbuster, but nine Academy Awards 
later, including best picture and best di- 
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rector, Anthony Minghella was crowned 
Hollywood royalty. 

Soon after the triumph of “The En- 
glish Patient,” the book’s author Michael 
Ondaatje gave Minghella a copy of Cold 
Mountain. Already involved in adapting 
another novel—The Talented Mr. 
Ripley—for film, Minghella exhibited 
little interest in bringing yet another 
novel to the screen. He failed to read even 
one of Frazier’s words. However, when 
three more industry sources sent him the 
book, Minghella quickly tore through the 
story and immediately contacted Frazier. 
Admitting that he knew next to nothing 
about North Carolina or the Civil War 
era, and voicing a disdain for all things 
cold, Minghella recounted his love for the 
story and its vibrant characters, and told 
Frazier he intended to make a film of the 
book. Suddenly, Charles Frazier had an 
Oscar-winning director committed to 
turning Cold Mountain into a movie. 

Two film-making giant-—MGM 
and Miramax—brought plenty of muscle 
to the production, especially since super- 
star Tom Cruise had signed on to play 
Inman. However, when Cruise bowed out 
in January 2002, Minghella convinced the 


Don Troiani at his Connecticut studio. 
“The set painters did a truly 


outstanding job on the battle flags, 
down to the smallest details.” 


talented British actor Jude Law to take on 
the lead role. The production continued 
apace as Minghella’s industry standing 
and Frazier’s prose attracted an impres- 
sive cast. In an ironic twist, the former 
Mrs. Cruise, Nicole Kidman, came on as 
Ada, Inman’s love interest. Renee 
Zellweger and Natalie Portman were cho- 
sen for two crucial characters, Zellweger 
as the self-possessed Ruby and Portman 
as a pregnant minister’s wife. The cast was 
filled out with a number of highly re- 
garded actors, including Philip Seymour 
Hoffman, Giovanni Ribisi, and Donald 
Sutherland. With filming scheduled to 
begin in Romania in July 2002, the pro- 
ducers turned to one of the knottier 
problems they faced: how to stage and 
film the opening scene of the movie, the 
Battle of the Crater. Minghella had de- 
cided to portray the action as accurately 
as possible, for he wanted his audience 
to experience firsthand the devastating 
effects of combat on its participants. Ad- 
ditionally, as an artist, he felt a responsi- 
bility to both history and himself to get 
it right. Since he already had admitted 
quite candidly that he knew nothing 
about the American Civil War, Minghella 
realized he would have to seek expert 
advice to mount the battle correctly. 
Luckily for Civil War buffs everywhere, 


, he went to the right place. 


* * * 


IN LATE 2001 the producers of “Cold 
Mountain” certainly took the old saw 
“God is in the details” to heart when cos- 
tumer Ann Roth contacted Don Troiani 
to help her realize the movie’s battle 
scenes. Troiani’s reputation for historical 
accuracy is legendary, so it isn’t surpris- 
ing to find out that the artist has, as one 
expert calls it, “one of the most compre- 
hensive private collections of militaria in 
the United States.” It only took Roth one 
afternoon talking with the artist and nos- 
ing through his collection to offer Troiani 
ajob as a uniform consultant on the film. 
Over the next few weeks he would prove 
himself so valuable to the process that the 
producers expanded his duties to include 
all military-related equipment and sets. 
With their costume bases covered, the 
producers turned to solving the thorny 
problem of battle reenactment. Enter 
Brian Pohanka. 

In the Civil War community Brian 


historian, consultant, and reenactor, 
Pohanka has been involved in almost ev- 
ery major Civil War production the me- 
dia has released over the last twenty years. 
After being contacted by the movie’s pro- 
ducers, Brian met with director Anthony 
Minghella and found him both intellec- 
tually challenging and almost obsessively 
creative. Pohanka’s first responsibilities 
were quite focused. He was to assemble 
as much information as he could on the 
Battle of the Crater, which as the scene 
of Inman’s wounding would open the 
film. Pohanka dutifully forwarded any 
number of period accounts of the siege 
of Petersburg’s most famous combat to 
Minghella, and he was pleasantly sur- 
prised when the director responded in 
kind, sending Brian several versions of 
the script for the historian’s perusal. “Not 
every suggestion I made was totally ac- 
cepted, or changed,” Pohanka recently 
noted, but he was tremendously encour- 
aged that the director did heed many of 
his recommendations. Fired by Troiani’s 
enthusiasm, the director’s “unusual 
strengths and personality,” and his own 
belief in the power of the film, Brian 
threw himself full-bore into the project. 

The producers allowed Pohanka to 
hire two additional consultants to work 
in Romania on the battle scenes, so he 
contacted Mike Kraus and John Bert. 
Kraus, a highly regarded sculptor and 
reenactor, brought a strong list of creden- 
tials to the table, having worked as a his- 
torian and military consultant most no- 
tably on the film “Gettysburg” and the 
Greystone television series “Civil War 
Journal.” Also a dedicated reenactor, Bert 
had just finished serving as a technical 
advisor to Dana Heim on “Gods and 
Generals” when he received the call from 
Pohanka in mid-June. As John explained 
it, the whole situation seemed a bit sur- 
real; “It took a while to understand what 
he was asking. Romania is not the first 
place you think of when doing a Civil 
War film. I told him I was very inter- 
ested.” A day after he got his passport, 
Bert learned that he would be leaving for 
Romania three days later. As he recalled, 
“T had to go back to work from lunch and 


| tell them the next day, June 14, would be 


my last day. I arrived in Bucharest on 

June 17 and went to work right away.” 
Due to scheduling conflicts, Bert was 

the first to arrive in Romania. He imme- 


Pohanka needs little introduction. Writer, | diately began working with a group of 
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two hundred Romanian paratroopers 
who would portray Civil War soldiers. 
Bert rigorously drilled them on the tac- 
tics of the Civil War era. He was pleased 
with the results, commenting, “They 
caught on very quickly, so I figured this 
was not going to be too hard and I had a 
translator who was doing a great job.” The 
only drawback to the first week’s work? 
John grimly remembered, “It was about 
100+ degrees everyday. The set was dusty 
and I could only work the guys for a few 
hours a day.” The enthusiasm of the 
young soldiers heartened the American, 
though at the beginning of the second 
week, when six hundred more Romanian 
soldiers arrived, Bert ran into some real 
problems. “These new guys were not do- 
ing as well,” he observed, “and I had a 
rough day.” But that evening he found out 
that both Kraus—who finally had been 
able to clear his schedule—and Pohanka 
would be there by week’s end. As Bert 
recently described his reaction, “That was 
GREAT news!” 

With their corps swelling to one 
thousand arms, the trio spent a week to- 
gether molding their command into 
Civil War soldiers. Of his trainees, Brian 
observed, “The soldiers were low-payed 
and worked under really rugged situa- 
tions. Their levels of interest varied but 
we came to know the best units, the Para- 
troops and the Mountain Troops, to be 
sharp, intelligent, and hard working 
guys—many with a really fine grasp of 
English. The conscripts, who made up 
the bulk of the forces, were not on the 
same level but that was to be expected.” 
Still, the young Romanians all seemed to 
take on the inevitable patterns of men 
marching to war. When they received 
their uniforms and camp equipage, Mike 
Kraus recalled, “Each soldier found ways 
to individualize his kit, just like real Civil 
War guys.” In fact, all three historians 
were deeply moved by the same shared 
experience, which prompted Kraus to re- 
mark, “These young men were so much 
like the real soldiers that fought in our 
Civil War, particularly their age, military 
training, weight, and lack of knowledge 
of the war.” 

Certainly one of the main reasons 
the Romanians looked like Civil War sol- 
diers was the work of Don Troiani. For 
almost five months the artist had worked 
with costumer Ann Roth on creating and 
accurately duplicating both uniforms and 


accouterments for the movie’s army, and 
the results were startling. “The infantry 
in the battle scenes are as good or better 
then any I have seen on film,” Troiani ob- 
served, adding that “they even made the 
correct cap metal insignias, corps badges, 


and chevrons for each regiment.” Mike | 


Kraus enthused that “Jude Law and the 
actors close to screen have unbelievable 
uniforms,” and John Bert marveled, 
“When all 1,000 of them were uniformed 
and in formation, it was a sight to see. 
Before us was an early war regiment, 
marching, drilling and charging.” All 
agreed in no uncertain terms that Ann 
Roth and her costume department did a 
stellar job. 

Of particular concern to the histo- 
rians would be the recreations of the regi- 
mental battle flags. Kraus was particularly 
wary when he accompanied his comrades 
to the prop department a week before 
filming began, but his visit left him deeply 
impressed. “Not only were the flags ko- 
sher,” he remembered, “but were in fact 


1864.” A Pennsylvanian by birth and an 
expert on the so-called Roundheads of 
the 100th, Mike marveled, “I was very 
moved, being 5,000 miles from home and 
looking at the flag from my hometown 
regiment.” 

On July 10 filming on the Battle of 
the Crater began. The filmmakers had 
painstakingly recreated the siege lines of 
Petersburg, prompting Pohanka to ob- 
| serve, “It was as if the huge set was a vast 
composite of all the ‘famous photos’ of 
Petersburg.” Kraus went to work with An- 
thony Minghella and the first film unit 
while Bert paired with the second unit 
under Derin Seale. “It was my job as a 
military advisor to make sure the tactics 
were correct,’ explained Bert, that “the 
uniforms were being worn correctly and 
that the stuff being seen was pretty much 
historically correct.” For the next three 
weeks, cameras whirled as Anthony 
Minghella’s vision of Inman’s final battle 
was committed to film. Kraus described 
it as “reliving the battle of the Crater over 


Above: Historical advisors (left to right) Brian Pohanka, Michael Kraus, and John Bert 
take time out for a photo en route from Bucharest to Rashnov, Romania, the location of part 
of the “Cold Mountain” set. The Carpathian Mountains are in the background. 


very beautifully hand painted. There were 
several state flags for the 57th and 59th 
Massachusetts, a beautiful flag for the 2nd 
Pennsylvania Heavy artillery, and, a sur- 
prise to me, the flag of the 100th Penn- 
sylvania, with all the battle honors up to 
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and over again, complete with explosives, 
smoke, fire, choking dust, and all the 
other periphery that went with it.” As the 
shooting played out, Brian Pohanka was 
| stunned at what he saw. “The battle 
| scenes struck me as so brutal, bloody, 


dirty, sweaty and true,” he recalled, and 
he divined another component that 
added to the realism: “The Romanians 
were working under very, very, tough cir- 
cumstances, with their uniforms being 
torn, bloodied and ripped.” 

John Bert agreed, they were tough 
circumstances indeed: “The day Brian ar- 
rived, we got our first storm in a long 
while. I swear, it never stopped raining! 
It rained almost every single day and the 
mud was unbelievable. It rained so close 
to the same time each day, we began to 
refer to that time of day as ‘rain-thirty.” 
And although Mike Kraus arrived after 
the oppressive 100 degree heat of June, 
he too concurred with Bert’s observa- 
tions: “We had to contend with choking 
dust, withering heat, black diesel smoke, 
and torrents of rain.” It truly seemed as 
though nature had conspired to add her 
own gritty layer of historical accuracy to 
the production. 

As the battle scenes unfolded, all 
three historians were particularly im- 


Brian Pohanka Collection 


| tions to heart.” And of Minghella, Bert 


observed, “Anthony was very descriptive 
in what he wanted from the men and 
he was always concerned with what you 
thought of a scene and how things were 
going. I felt very included and very in- 
volved.” Kraus felt part of Minghella’s 
directorial strength was that he “shared 
his artistic vision with us of how he 
viewed the symbolism of the assault 
and what it would look like on film. 
He always asked us for our comments, 
even though we knew there were times 
when art would override history.” 
Pohanka too mirrored his comrades’ 
views, describing Minghella as “an ex- 
tremely cerebral man—a very brilliant 
man in many ways—not at all typical 
of what I had seen in such things in the 
past.” 

John Bert recalled one moment in 
the filming that stood out starkly: 

We were doing a scene where a 

character meets an unfortunate 

end. I was watching the scene 


Romanian-turned-Union soldiers pose for the camera in between takes. 


pressed with the attitude of Anthony 
Minghella and second unit director 
Derin Seale. Bert found working with 
Seale “a lot of fun. He was always excited 
about something he was seeing on the 
monitor and he took historical sugges- 


from the video village [the area 
where the director’s monitors 
were]. Even though the action 
was taking place in front of me 
only twenty feet away, I was 
drawn to the small monitor and 


was getting choked up. Honestly, 
I felt the actor’s pain. When 
Anthony yelled cut, I noticed 
one of the assistant directors 
crying. It was painful and 
powerful. 


Mike Kraus’ favorite memory cut 
even closer to home. Knowing that the 
100th Pennsylvania would be one of the 
units in the battle, Mike asserted, “I per- 
sonally selected the color-bearer and 
watched diligently where those colors 
went. There is a scene in the aftermath 
where a Confederate picks up part of a 
Union flag from the blood soaked floor 
of the Crater. That action is documented, 
and the flag remnant is the upper half of 
the Roundhead flag. The Roundhead 
boys managed to carry the severely dam- 
aged flag out. Many years after the battle 
both pieces were reunited.” Under Kraus’ 


| watchful eye, art and history merged in a 
| memorable moment. 


In early August 2002 work on the 


' battle scenes wrapped, and Minghella 


shifted his focus to the Romanian moun- 
tains where the majority of the movie 
would be shot. While Brian Pohanka re- 
turned stateside, Kraus and Bert stayed 
on to oversee a few final scenes. The re- 
lief was palpable. “We only had a few ac- 
tors to keep an eye on, Bert remembered, 
“and that wasn’t as exciting as working 
with the 1,000 soldiers. But it was a thrill 
to be in the mountains, versus the flat and 
featureless terrain outside of Bucharest.” 
The thrill proved to be short-lived. By the 
third week of August, with their jobs 
completed, John and Mike bid farewell 
to the set of “Cold Mountain” and flew 
home. 

Unbeknown to the historians a back- 
stage battle erupted soon after they de- 
parted Romainia. Concerned with the 
budget, MGM pulled out of the produc- 
tion, leaving Miramax to foot the entire 
$80 million bill. Still, the production sol- 
diered on as additional scenes were shot 
in beautiful Charleston, South Carolina, 
and a number of other North American 
sites, even as Jude Law had to fly to En- 


| gland to be with his wife at the birth of 
| their third child. In another noteworthy 


development, both Elvis Costello and 
Sting were commissioned to write and 


| perform original songs for the movie, 


while Jack White of the White Stripes, 
who also played the part of Renee Zell- 
weger’s husband on screen, contributed 
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incidental music to the score. Finally, five 
months after Anthony Minghella and his 
talented cohorts set up shop in Romania, 
the cast bade farewell as filming came to 
an end. Minghella returned home to En- 
gland to begin the daunting task of piec- 
ing together the reams of film that bore 
the images of “Cold Mountain.” 


* + + 


AS THE PREMIER OF THE PICTURE 
approaches, the Civil War brain trust of 
“Cold Mountain” retain singular yet simi- 
lar emotions about their experiences. Of 
Brian Pohanka’s contribution to the 
project, Mike Kraus enthused, “Brian 
should be given every credit as the movie’s 
chief Civil War military historian. He can- 
not be equaled as far as his knowledge of 
all things Civil War.” Bert agreed, adding 
that “working on ‘Cold Mountain’ is 
something I never thought I would get 
the chance to do. Not only did I get to 
travel to Europe, I also formed close 
friendships with folks from that film as 
well as with Mike Kraus and Brian 
Pohanka.” Brian echoed his compatriots: 
“I was fortunate that Michael Kraus and 
John Bert were there on hand to work 
with me—and indeed I could never have 
done this without them. Good, fine, en- 
ergetic, committed and intelligent guys.” 

Working on “Cold Mountain” gave 

all three a unique perspective on a ques- 
tion presently buzzing through the Civil 
War community. While movies like 
“Gettysburg” and “Gods and Generals” 
relied on reenactors to stage the battle 
scenes, “Cold Mountain” used Romanian 
soldiers exclusively. As John Bert ob- 
served, “The big thing about working 
with reenactors is that each individual be- 
longs to an individual unit. Even though 
they are Federal or Confederate, they may 
interpret and perform the drill differently. 
On ‘Gods and Generals; I always had a 
manual available on set to go to if there 
was a question. Some reenactors took of- 
fense at being ‘retrained.”” The Roma- 
nians however presented the trio with a 
type of blank canvass, trainable soldiers 
with no preconceptions as to their roles. 
As a result, the movie replicates almost 
exactly the bearing and maneuvers of 
Civil War combat units. 

Pohanka recognized another sticking 
point: stylistically, where “Gods and Gen- 
erals” adopted set-piece interpretations of 
battles and avoided excessive bloodshed, 


“Cold Mountain” confronted the violence 
of the Civil War head on. Combine that 
with the miserable weather and the inevi- 
table rough treatment of the uniforms, 
and Pohanka agreed this was “not the 
typical kind of thing most—though per- 
haps some—reenactors would have ac- 
cepted.” Bert recognized the upside to 
reenactor participation in movies like 
“Gods and Generals” when he said, “These 
guys had raw passion! It was their history 
being recreated and the draw of funds to- 
ward historic preservation was a rallying 
cry. The thousands of reenactors who vol- 
unteered their time and effort for that film 
can feel good knowing there are hundreds 
of acres saved forever due to their work.” 
Of course, reenactors tend to be older and 
heavier than the typical Civil War soldier, 
which prompted Bert to opine of the Ro- 
manians, “When they were in uniform, I 
believe they were the closest thing any of 


| us saw that could match what a soldier 
looked like.” Upon seeing footage of the | 


battle scenes, even Troiani was moved to 
say, “I wish I had some of them here to 
pose for me as models!” 


Pe 
Nicole Kidman (Ada) and Jude Law (Inman). 


One thing all four agreed on was 
their shared esteem for director Anthony 
Minghella. Having only met him once, 
Troiani confidently described him as “an 
extremely perceptive and down to earth 
fellow, and a very serious film maker.” 
Kraus was even more effusive: “I can hon- 
estly say Anthony Minghella is a genius. 
The position of director is critical to the 
look of any film. and Minghella’s stamp 
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on this one will be incredible.” Bert 
seemed to speak for all when he recalled, 
“Here is an Academy Award winning di- 
rector baby-sitting a group of ‘A-list’ ac- 
tors, and he takes the time to come up to 
you to chat and see how things are go- 
ing.” Minghella himself seems pleased 
with the results, bragging recently that 
the movie’s Crater was the exact dimen- 
sions of the real thing. Indeed, Minghella 
appears to have held the fullest confi- 
dence in his Civil War historians. They 
certainly had it in him. 

When asked about working on a 
Hollywood movie, Mike Kraus marveled 
that “nothing can match the feeling of 
working on a major motion picture pro- 
duction such as “Cold Mountain.” It’s 
awesome (in a pre-twenty-first century 
usage of the word) to be around the 
power, celebrity, talent and money that 
come with the industry.” Don Troiani was 
equally impressed: “I was surprised to see 
how quickly the various departments 
could make virtually everything, uni- 
forms, buttons, flags, earthworks, etc. The 


set painters did a truly outstanding job 


on the battle flags, down to the smallest 
details. They even made the correct fini- 
als and tassels for every flag.” And al- 
though all four admitted that historical 
accuracy sometimes gave way either to 
art or convenience, Brain Pohanka of- 
fered his take on the compromise when 
he noted, “I prefer to make the attempt, 
knowing the challenges and sometimes 
frustrations. It is how the typical person 


Phil Bray Photographer 


Brian Pohanka Collection 


gets interested, and history ought not be 
an Ivory Tower but a place open to read- 
ing, learning, and improving that great 
fascination we share.” 

Still, with one hundred degree tem- 
peratures, driving rain, bottomless mud, 
predawn wake-up calls, and home thou- 
sands of miles away, some might find 
these sorts of challenges unappealing. 

Said Mike Kraus, “I'd do it again in 
a heartbeat.” 

+ OF 
MIRAMAX WILL RELEASE “COLD 
MOUNTAIN” ON CHRISTMAS DAY, 
2003. Of course, any movie directed by 
Anthony Minghella starring Nicole 
Kidman, Jude Law, Natalie Portman, and 
Renee Zellweger will generate enormous 
interest. Already, observant industry in- 
siders are talking up its principals for 
Academy Award consideration. Even a 
myriad of unofficial internet sites are 
pouring praise on this simple story of a 
Confederate soldier walking home from 
war. But hardly a word of that praise 
passes without some reference to the 
movie’s brutal first fifteen minutes, An- 


thony Minghella’s violent recounting of 
the Battle of the Crater. To flesh out the 
character of Inman, the Oscar-winning 
director committed enormous resources 
and effort to depict accurately the sear- 
ing impact of combat on a Civil War sol- 
dier. Minghella gathered four historians 
steeped in the knowledge and experi- 
enced in the form, and, to his credit, he 
listened to them. As a result, after the 
bloodless set-pieces of “Gettysburg” and 
“Gods and Generals,” paying audiences 
are about to discover in no uncertain 
terms what Yankee and Rebel alike expe- 
rienced in the cauldron of battle. 

In many ways, the story of Cold 
Mountain the book parallels the story of 
“Cold Mountain” the movie. From a 
germ of an idea to a major Hollywood 
film, the improbable events leading to its 
creation appear much like Inman’s im- 
probable walk home. Of course, Civil 
War buffs will be drawn to the picture’s 
explosive opening, much like the World 
War II veterans who cheered “Saving Pri- 
vate Ryan’ for finally getting it right. But 
for all of us, the buff and the disinter- 


ested alike, “Cold Mountain” may fi- 
nally reveal both the true tragedy of the 
Civil War—the impact of sustained 
and massive violence on the American 
psyche—and the country’s heroic ef- 
fort to overcome it. If it succeeds, it will 
be due in no small part to the literary 


| abilities of Charles Frazier and the di- 


rectorial acumen of Anthony Min- 
ghella, backed by the financial and 
technical might of Hollywood. But some 
of the credit will need to stretch to one 
extraordinary artist in his New England 
studio and a group of three historians 
who—like their Civil War counter- 
parts—found themselves battling the el- 
ements far from home, training their 
troops, doing their duty. | 


PATRICK BRENNAN, an associate edi- 
tor of North & South, is a nationally 
known musician, composer, and pro- 
ducer. He has written numerous articles 
on the Civil War, and has authored two 
major works on the conflict: Secession- 
ville: Assault on Charleston (Savas Pub- 
lishing) and “To Die Game”: Major Gen- 
eral Jeb Stuart (Farnsworth House 
Military Impressions). 


“COLD MOUNTAIN”: Miramax Films; 
Director/Screenwriter: Anthony Min- 
ghella; Cast: Jude Law, Nicole Kidman, 
Renee Zellweger, Jen Apgar, Eileen At- 
kins, Kathy Baker, Lucas Black, Emily De- 
schanel, James Gammon, Brendan Glee- 
son, Philip Seymour Hoffman, Charlie 
Hunnam, Jena Malone, Taryn Manning, 
Mark Jeffrey Miller, Robin Mullins, 
Natalie Portman, Giovanni Ribisi, Ethan 
Suplee, Donald Sutherland, Melora 


| Walters, Ray Winstone, and Jack White. 


NOTE: Quotations from Charles Frazier 
are reproduced with permission from an 


} interview that can be found on the 


Vintagebooks.com website. Quotations 
from Brian Pohanka, Mike Kraus, and 
John Bert are taken from an interview 
conducted by the author of the article, 
Pat Brennan. 


FOR THOSE WHO HAVE NOT READ 
THE BOOK: Cold Mountain, by Charles 
Frazier (Atlantic Monthly Press, New 
York: 1997. Pp. 356, hardback, $24.00, 
ISBN: 0-87113-679-1). Also available in 
audio cassette and audio CD. 


Brian Pohanka (left) and Mike Kraus (right) 
pose with a Romainian rebel. 
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UE NMRA | RACKET 'S CHARGE 


Civil War Reproductions, Uniforms, Muskets, 92 TACTICAL BATTLE MAPS 
Swords, Leather Goods & Equipment 20 CHARTS * 73 PHOTOS ¢ 12 PAINTINGS 
NARRATION ¢ VIDEO * MUSIC « STATISTICS 


a oe =. 


RETAIL SHOP: 


. ; burg, PA 17325 “The most detailed visual and tactical treatment 
rp, SHEERS ae. ag of the Pickett-Pettigrew Charge ever produced.” 


A CD-ROM FOR ALL WINDOW SYSTEMS 
MAIL ORDER: 


: ice .pa69irish.com 
P.O. Box 553, Hatboro, PA 19040 shew = een wine tf 
215- 672-6891 Fax: 215-672-9020 
ak ae 105 Williamsburg Way, Lansdale, PA 19446 


“fun and informative”...“very satisfying”... 
www.regtqm.com “well written and presented” —Civil War News 


CIVIL WAR SOCIETY BOOKSHELF 


The following books are available to both Executive and Associate Society members at discounted prices. 


CROSSROADS OF FREEDOM: ANTIETAM, THE BATTLE THAT CHANGED THE COURSE OF THE CIVIL WAR by James M. McPherson 
(Oxford University Press, 2002. Pp. 203.) Retail: $26.00, Civil War Society Member Price: $18.00. 

“The Battle of Antietam wielded enormous influence over the course of the Civil War. Although not a decisive tactical vic- 
tory, it boosted the Union cause in profoundly important ways. James M. McPherson’s engaging and perceptive narrative places 
Antietam within the broader context of the war, assessing major commanders, evaluating strategic decisions and movements, and 
explaining the battle’s background as well as its seismic political and diplomatic consequences. Anyone interested in learning 
about Antietam should begin by reading this book.” 

—Gary W. Gallagher, author of The Confederate War and Lee and His Army in Confederate History 


SS A A THE CIVIL WAR REENACTORS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA by William C. Davis 


CIVIL WAR (Globe Pequot Press, 2002. Pp. 256, multiple color illustrations, maps 
REENACTORS’ and battle histories). Retail $35.00, Civil War Society members $20.00. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA This Book is a must for all reenactors! This is the definitive, au- 
= thoritative, and comprehensive guide to the major battles, uniforms, 
flags, insignia, major Union and Confederate units, and much more. 

Now, at the dawn of the 21st century, the fascinating hobby of 
conducting Civil War reenactments is more popular than ever, in both 
the North and South, as more and more Americans replay the events 
of long-ago battles in an effort to recapture the drama of the most 
horrific and heartbreaking war in United States history. 

The Civil War Reenactors’ Encyclopedia will serve as the indispens- 
able bible to all who participate in reenactments of Civil War battles and units, whether they are loyal to the Lost Cause of the 
Confederacy or are rallying around the flag of the Union forever. This book contains all the information anyone will ever need to 
replicate exactly the uniforms, equipment, insignia, and significant events of all the major campaigns of the Civil War. 


Call or write: Civil War Society, 33756 Black Mountain Rd., Tollhouse, CA 93667 © (559) 855-8637 
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VOLUME SEVEN 


CHICKAMAUGA AND CHATTANOOGA (Vol. 7, No. 1) 
“Battle of Missionary Ridge,” by M. Hughes; “U.S. Regu- 
lars at Chickamauga,” by M. Johnson; “Cleburne and the 
Defense of Tunnel Hill,’ by C. Symonds; “2nd GA Battalion 
Sharpshooters at Chickamauga and Chattanooga,” by D. 
Mangham; “Chickamauga’s Camp Thomas, 1898,” by Rich- 
ard Sauers. 192 pp. . $12.99 


VOLUME SIX 


THE WILDERNESS (Vol. 6, No. 4}‘Wilderness Revisited,” 
by T. Savas; “The Wilderness and its Place in the Civil War,’ by 
G. Rhea; “Stevenson's Division,’ by C. Kolakowski; “33rd NC? by 
W. Alexander; “Death, Retrieval, and Remembrance of Gen. 
Wadsworth,” by E. Mink; “Gen. John M. Jones,’ by M. Delcour; 
“Trish Antecedents and the Wilderness,’ by K.‘Grady; “Preserv- 
ing the Wilderness,” by M. Stevens; 216 pp. ..... we $12.99 


GETTYSBURG: REGIMENTAL LEADERSHIP (Vol. 6, No. 
3) “35th Battalion VA Cavalry,” by J. Chapman; “Charles Reed 
and Bigelow’s Battery,’ by E. Campbell; “Ist WV Cavalry,’ by 
S. Cunningham and B. White; “The 8th LA Battle Flag, by T. 
Jones; “The 93rd PA Infantry; by Dana Shoaf; “Reunion: Phila- 
delphia Brigade and Pickett’s Division, July 1887.” by D, Scott 
Har CWig; 20 BID cts: ccoorcoosesenisiaioeorveessven:sseaistiorreee $12.99 


THE MARYLAND CAMPAIGN (Vol. 6, No. 2)‘A German 
Volunteer in the AOP” by A. Henriksson; “McLaws’ Aide- 
de-Camp,’ by H. Trimpi; “79th NY Highlanders,” by T. 
Johnston; “Burnside’s Bridge,’ by K. Toney; “118th PA Inf. 
at Shepherdstown,’ by M. Snell; “Sharpsburg Civilians,” by 
T. Alexander; “The Lost Order and the Press,” by S. Sherlock. 
208 PP. »..qiceeeeeeent... VERYMEOM STOCK $12.99 


NORTH CAROLINA: FINAL BATTLES (Vol. 6, No. 1)*26th 
WS Inf. by J. Pula; “Ist USCT,’ by R. Davidson; “Battle of Town 
Creek,” by C. Fonvielle; Unpublished Confederate Bentonville 
Reports,” by M. Bradley; “Stoneman’s Carolinas Raid,’ by C. 
Hartley; Interview C. Symonds. 188 pp. .....e:ssssssseeeese $12.99 


YES! | would like to order copies of CWR and/or JIW.1 
have circled the copies ] want (or written on a separate sheet of 
paper), and enclosed a check or money order (or CC info) for 
the amount listed, plus postage of $2.50 for the first book, and 
$1.00 for each thereafter for media rate (or $3.00 and $1.25 
each thereafter for first class). SAVAS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Box 4527, El Dorado Hills, CA 95762, or phone your order to 
916-941-6896; or Email: Militarybooks@onemain.com. 
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VOLUME FIVE 


EARLY BATTLES (Val. 5, No. 4)“Zouaves at Ist Bull Run” 
by B. Pohanka; “Ist VA Inf. (US)” by M. Bell; “Guibor’s MO 
Art. at Carthage-Wilson’s Creek,’ by J. Patrick; “Gulf War,” by 
G. Bova; Interview, Hennessey. 188 pp. .....-..-esesseeees $12.00 


THE ANTIETAM CAMPAIGN (Vol. 5, No. 3) “Who Lost 
. Jones; “Battle for South Moun- 
ig; “7th WV Inf. and the Bloody 
ellott; “Ist TX eae in the Cornfield,” by 
G. Otott. . .. VERY LOW STOCK $12.99 


CHARLESTON: N: BATTLES/SEACOAST OPERATIONS (Vol. 
5, No. 2)“Amphibious Operations,” by S. Wise; “Dahlgren’s 
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VOLUME FOUR 


FREDERICKSBURG (Vol. 4, No. 4)“Gen. Cobb,” by D. 
Preston; “Irish Brigade,” by K. O’Brien; “PA Reserves, by 
O'Reilly; “20th MA and the Fight in Fredericksburg,’ by R. 
Miller; “Stonewall’s Artillery,’ by G. Mertz; Intro. by B. Mar- 
Seley SOMERS 8, bytes monet LOW STOCK $12.99 


CIVIL WAR BOOKS (Vol. 4, No. 3)Dozens of your favorite 


a James Robertson, Bill Marvel, Harry 
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RED RIVER CAMPAIGN (Vol. 4, No. 2) REVISED EDI- 
TION JUST REPRINTED. Forward by Ed Bearss; “Gray's LA Bri- 
gade,’ by A. Bergeron; “Union Naval Expedition,’ by G. Joiner; 
“Col. Beard and Consolidated Crescent Reg.,’ by T. Savas; “Oc- 
cupation of Alexandria?’ E, Steers.; “Touring Campaign,” by G 
Joiner. No book reviews / colurmns, Index. 144 pp. ....... $13.99 


THE PREMIER ISSUE! Custer at the Washita and Little 
Bighorn (Vol. 1, No. 1):Custer’s controversial post-war ca- 
reer is dissected by several authors, plus archaeological essay 
on Washita, reviews, index, maps, photos, paper, 144pp...$11.99 


Battles & Leaders East of the Mississippi (Vol. 1, No. 


2): Articles on Andrew Jackson's battles of Emuckfaw and 
Enotochopco, and Horseshoe Bend; Anthony Wayne's Cam- 
paign; Fallen Timbers; The Black Hawk War; the War in the 
Old Northwest, interview, reviews, index. 188pp., maps, pho- 
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The Indian Wars’ Civil War (Vol. 1, No. 3):The 1862 Da- 
kota War, Stand Watie and Ely Parker, First and Second Cabin 
Creek, Western American Indians during the Civil War, inter- 
view, reviews, index. 188pp. maps, photos, paper. ........ $12.99 
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“THE FATHER OF WATERS AGAIN GOES 
UNVEXED TO THE SEA.” So declared 
Abraham Lincoln following Major Gen- 
eral Ulysses S. Grant’s July 4, 1863, cap- 
ture of Vicksburg, the last major Con- 
federate fortress on the Mississippi River. 
Since then countless historians have 
quoted these very quotable words. More 
than that, with few exceptions they have 
hailed the fall of Vicksburg and the cam- 
paign that led to it as one of the decisive 
events of the Civil War—indeed, in the 
opinion of some, the decisive event, one 
that made Northern victory and South- 
ern defeat merely a question of when 
rather than whether. 

Why? How do these historians sup- 
port this contention? What follows, pre- 
sented in ascending order of importance, 
are the standard answers traditionally 
given in response to these questions, with 
each accompanied by a critique of its 
validity. 

(1) The capture of Vicksburg, which 
soon was followed by the surrender of 
Port Hudson, the last but minor Confed- 
erate fort on the Mississippi, reopened 
that river to the commerce of the North- 
west and in particular to the farmers of 
that region—by enabling them to resume 
shipping, as they had before the war, their 
harvests to the East and Europe by way 
of New Orleans. This, to say the least, is 
at best an exaggeration. Prior to 1861 
most west-to-east trade in the North 
traveled by canals and, increasingly, by 
railroad, and very little of it consisted of 
agricultural products, eastern farms be- 
ing quite capable of feeding eastern cit- 
ies. Likewise, throughout the nineteenth 
century Britain was the sole significant 
European importer of American food, 
and for obvious geographic reasons al- 
most all of it crossed the Atlantic from 
New York and other east coast ports. Fi- 
nally, although a considerable portion of 
the northwest’s prewar production went 
to the South by way of the Mississippi, 
on reaching New Orleans the bulk of it 
was distributed by seagoing vessels along 
the Gulf Coast from Texas to Florida, and 
since most of that area remained under 
Confederate contro] until the end of the 
war Northwestern farmers and mer- 
chants had little, if any, incentive to re- 
sume shipping their wares down the Mis- 
sissippi. Furthermore, the commander of 
the Union gunboat fleet on the river, Rear 
Admiral David D. Porter, reported in 


December 1863 that even convoyed 


| transports “got badly shot up” by Rebels 


firing at them from the banks and that 
there were only fifty places from Cairo, 
Illinois, to New Orleans where steam- 


boats could land cargoes safely because | 


of the danger from guerrillas. Not until 


| peace came in the spring of 1865 did traf- 
| fic on the Mississippi increase substan- 
| tially. In sum, the capture of Vicksburg 
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| may have allowed the “Father of Waters” 
again to flow “unvexed to the sea,” but its 
most important impact on the Northwest 
was more psychological than economic 
in that it ended that section’s fear of the 
mouth of the Mississippi being con- 
trolled by a “foreign” power.! 

(2) Close to 30,000 Confederate sol- 
diers surrendered at Vicksburg, where- 
' upon Grant, rather than go to the trouble 


“Fourth Minnesota Regiment Entering Vicksburg, July 4, 1863” by Francis Millet, 1905. 
Courtesy Minnesota Historical Society 


of transporting them to Northern prison | 
camps, paroled nearly all of them, an act | 


he later justified on the grounds that 
“many of them were tired of the war and 
would get home as soon as they could.” 
Most historians have accepted Grant’s 
claim, as witness Bruce Catton in his 
Grant Moves South? But did it turn out 


that way? Not according to Brooks D. 
Simpson in his Ulysses S. Grant: Triumph 
over Adversity, a work which no one 
would accuse of being hostile to its sub- 


ject. In it he states that while many of the | 
reach and cross the Mississippi, had to 


parolees did go home, “thousands more 
rejoined the Confederate army without 
being properly exchanged,” that is, with- 


out an equal number of Federals POWs 
being restored to their army.‘ Had it not 
been for these returnees, which included 
such elite units as Cockrell’s Missouri 
Brigade, it is doubtful that the Confed- 
eracy could have mustered sufficient 
manpower in the West during the spring 
of 1864 to have offered serious resistance 
to William T. Sherman’s advance on At- 
lanta. As it was, it took Sherman four 
months to seize Atlanta and cost his army 
32,000 dead, wounded, and captured, 
plus thousands more put out of action 
by sickness and exhaustion.° And he still 
faced a foe who, although badly battered, 
remained dangerous. 

(3) Grant’s capture of Vicksburg 
brought about, to quote the British his- 
torian Basil Liddell Hart, “the physical 
splitting of the Confederacy,” causing 
it to be “deprived of supplies, both of 
men and food, from the States west of 
the Mississippi” and hence doomed it 
to defeat. This is the standard view of 
the military consequences for the 
South of the fall of Vicksburg, one per- 
haps most influentially put forward in 
recent times by James M. McPherson’s 
Pulitzer Prize-winning, bestselling 
Battle Cry of Freedom: The Civil War 
Era which states that as a result “The 
Confederacy was cut in twain.”® Unfor- 
tunately it also is, for the following rea- 
sons, a fallacious view. 

First, the western Confederacy, con- 
sisting of Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas 
and called the Trans-Mississippi, con- 
tained only one-fifth of the Confederacy’s 
total white population of five-and-one- 
half million and occupied an area roughly 
equal in size to the eastern half known as 
the Cis-Mississippi.’” Second, apart from 
a short line connecting Brashear, Louisi- 
ana, with New Orleans, the Trans-Mis- 
sissippi possessed just two functioning 
railroads, one an eighty-five mile stretch 
of track running from Monroe in north- 
west Louisiana to the Mississippi oppo- 
site Vicksburg, and the other the Texas 
and New Orleans Railroad which, despite 
its name, ended at the western border of 
Louisiana, far short of the Mississippi and 
the Crescent City. And third, owing to the 
lack of rail transport and the vast dis- 
tances they had to traverse, most Trans- 
Mississippi military units, if they were to 


do it either aboard steamboats plying the 
tributaries of that river in Arkansas and 
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western Louisiana, or else by ships from 
the Gulf Coast ports of Texas and Loui- 
siana. As a consequence, and because it 
needed to defend itself from Federal in- 
cursions both by land and sea, the west- 
ern Confederacy could not and so did not 
send a great many troops to the Confed- 
erate armies in the East (Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi), and most of those 
who did go there went during the first 
year of the war before Northern forces 
in the spring of 1862 occupied New Or- 
leans and Memphis, the sole cities on the 
Mississippi except Vicksburg with rail 
links to the rest of the Confederacy east 
of that river.® 

This is why the only unit from the 
Trans-Mississippi in what became Rob- 
ert E. Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia 
was the famed Texas Brigade of three 
regiments from the Lone Star state. In 
due course this was supplemented by a 
Georgia regiment, then by a South Caro- 
lina “legion,” and ultimately an Arkansas 
battalion, and two brigades and several 
batteries of Louisianans, many of whom 
came from the New Orleans region, geo- 
graphically Cis-Mississippi.? Likewise, 
General Albert Sidney Johnston’s Army 
of the Mississippi contained at the Battle 
of Shiloh (April 6-7, 1862) only twenty- 
one regiments and five batteries of Loui- 
siana, Arkansas, and Texas troops, at most 
only about seven thousand men in that 
forty thousand-man, six-division force.!° 
Moreover, throughout the remaining 
three years of the war Confederate armies 
east of the Mississippi received just two 
significant additions of Trans-Mississippi 
soldiers, one of them accidental. The first 
took the form of Major General Earl Van 
Dorn’s Amy of the West which, follow- 
ing its defeat at the Battle of Pea Ridge in 
northwest Arkansas on March 7-8, 1862, 
had been summoned by Johnston to join 
him at Corinth, Mississippi, but did not 
arrive there (with about 15,000 men) 
until after Shiloh.'' The second consisted 
of a brigade each of Arkansas and Texas 
infantry who had been captured at Ar- 
kansas Post on January 4, 1863, sent to 
Northern prison camps, exchanged in 
Virginia, and then assigned to Major 
General Patrick Cleburne’s division of the 
Army of Tennessee, in which they served 
with great distinction at Chickamauga, 
Missionary Ridge, during the Atlanta 
Campaign, and in John B. Hood’s Ten- 
nessee foray. ! 


Such, then, was the manpower con- 
tribution of the Confederate West to the 
Confederate East—a contribution that 
went totally unreciprocated unless trans- 
ferring generals who had been found 
wanting in the East to the West be so- 
deemed. Furthermore, except for the Ar- 
kansas and Texas brigades that ended up 
with Cleburne, all of this contribution 
occurred more than a year before the loss 
of Vicksburg supposedly made it impos- 
sible to send any large force across the 
Mississippi. What that actually did was 
make it easier for Confederate President 
Jefferson Davis to continue a policy he 
already had adopted: not bringing any 


| more troops from the Trans- Mississippi 


to the Cis-Mississippi. His reasons com- 
bined the political and the prudential. 
When, in March 1862, Johnston ordered 
Van Dorn to reinforce him, Governor 
Hiram Rector of Arkansas protested to 


_ Davis that this left his state practically 
defenseless and warned that it might re- 


consider its relationship to the Confed- 
eracy—.e., secede from secession. It also 
caused the Confederate governor of Mis- 
souri, Claiborne Jack- 
son, to declare that dis- 
patching Van Dorn’s 
army, which contained 


Right: Commissary General 
Louis B. Northrop (left) 
and Confederate Secretary 
of War George W. 
Randolph. 
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about 5,000 Missourians, greatly im- 
paired any hope of redeeming his state 
from Union domination. Davis heeded 


their warnings, with the result that on 
learning in November 1862 that Secre- 
tary of War George W. Randolph had, 
without consulting or even informing 
him, instructed Lieutenant General 
Theophilus H. Holmes, then heading the 
Trans-Mississippi Department, to move 
his headquarters to Mississippi for the 
obvious purpose of employing Arkansas 
and Missouri troops to defend Vicksburg, 
he countermanded the instructions and 
obtained Randolph’s resignation. ! 

Not until rendered desperate by the 
situation of the Army of Tennessee in 
Georgia during the summer of 1864 did 
Davis ask, but not order, General 
Edmund Kirby Smith, Holmes’ successor 
as commander of the Trans-Mississippi 
Department, to attempt sending a large 
force across the Mississippi to its assis- 
tance. Smith in turn passed this task on 
to Major General Richard Taylor, com- 
manding in western Louisiana, who on 
investigation concluded that while it was 
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Members of the Ist Texas Brigade in winter quarters, 1861. 
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possible to cross troops to the other side 
of the river, it was impossible to provide 
them with sufficient logistical support in 
the form of food, ammunition, and wag- 
ons to carry these to operate successfully 
once they got there—supposing that too 
many of them did not desert before cross- 
ing, for by then resentment at what they 
rightly perceived to be the secondary sta- 
tus of the Trans-Mississippi had become 
rampant among its soldiers as well as its 
civilians. !4 

But if the loss of Vicksburg did not, 
as such, stop the transfer of fighting men 
from the west to the east side of the Mis- 
sissippi because it already had stopped, 
did it not end the flow of supplies, in par- 
ticular beef-cattle, arms, and ammuni- 
tion? No. The principal potential source 


of cattle in the Trans-Mississippi was 
Texas, but although several large herds 
from there swam across the Mississippi 
during 1861-1862, attempts by commis- 


| sary officers in 1863 to send Texas cattle 
| to Virginia had to be abandoned because 


of poor grazing east of the river and the 
high cost of forage. Also, throughout the 
war the Confederate army in Virginia 
obtained most of its beef-on-the-hoof 
from Florida, which then produced 


| nearly as much cattle as Texas, and until 


the summer of 1863 Tennessee amply 


| provided the Southern army that bore its 


name with red meat. Finally, even if 
Vicksburg somehow had remained 
uncaptured until the end of the war, it is 
more than doubtful that this would have 


| made any basic difference, for by 1863 


Theodore R. Davis’ drawing of Cairo, Illinois, at the confluence of the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers. 
There were only fifty points from Cairo to New Orleans where steamboats could land cargoes safely. 
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Pemberton and Grant meet on July 3, 1863, to arrange terms of surrender. 
Drawing by Frederick B. Schell, from Frank Leslie’ Illustrated Newspaper, August 8, 1863. 


most Lone Star cowboys had become sol- 
diers, with the result that increasing num- 
bers of cattle ran wild. As it was, the ba- 
sic causes of meagre rations in the Army 
of Northern Virginia, especially during 
the winter of 1864-65, were the inepti- 
tude of Commissary General Louis B. 


| Northrop, the ever-increasing deteriora- 


tion of Virginia’s rail system, and the Fed- 
eral devastation of the Shenandoah Val- 
ley, Lee’s breadbasket, in the autumn of 
1864. And even had the Army of Tennes- 
see not been routed at the Battle of Nash- 
ville (December 15-16, 1864), an inabil- 
ity to continue subsisting off a war-torn 
countryside would have forced it to re- 
treat back into Alabama.!° 

With respect—very little respect— 
to the contention made by same histori- 
ans that the loss of Vicksburg prevented 
arm and munitions reaching Texas via 
Mexican ports being shipped on to Con- 
federate forces east of the Mississippi, 
only three facts need to be pointed out. 
The first and foremost one is that far from 
being a flow, the quantity of weapons and 
ammunition coming into Texas from 
Mexico, mainly Matamoras across the 
Rio Grande from Brownsville, resembled 
a trickle, with most if not all of it remain- 
ing in Texas—which did not prevent the 
Confederate commander there from hav- 
ing to report in October 1863 that 7,000 
of his troops lacked muskets of any kind. 
Second, during the first year of the war 
all Confederate armies suffered from a 
shortage of modern firearms, as did Fed- 
eral ones. But from September 1862 to 
December 1864 blockade-runners landed 


% atleast 600,000 stands of arms at Charles- 


ton, Wilmington, and other eastern ports 
and these, along with large quantities of 
rifles being manufactured at such places 
as Augusta, Georgia, provided Southern 
forces in the Cis-Mississippi with all the 
firearms they needed. In fact Richmond 
was able to send to the Trans-Mississippi 
34,000 muskets, 2,000,000 rounds of 


y ammunition, and twenty-eight large can- 


nons between September 1862 and 
March 1863, to follow these with 30,000 
more small arms early in 1864, and with 
another big shipment of them in July of 
that year. Third and last, there is no 
record of weapons going from the west 
to the east side of the Mississippi except 
with troops from the former, and despite 
the transfusions of firearms from the lat- 
ter, a shortage continued to exist in the 
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Trans-Mississippi; thus when in the au- 
tumn of 1864 Major General Sterling 
Price set out from Arkansas on a raid into 
Missouri, 4,000 of his 12,000 men pos- 
sessed no rifles at all.!° 


So much, then, for the Confederacy 
having been “cut in twain” by the loss of 
Vicksburg and so unable to continue 
drawing troops and supplies from the 
Trans—Mississippi. But, according to 
Liddell Hart, this loss also made 
“Vicksburg the great turning point of 
the war” because of its “moral effect” on 
the South, an effect that led ultimately, 
even inevitably, to Appomattox. Let us 
now examine this proposition, one that 
numerous other historical writers have 
echoed.!” 

(4) The fall of Vicksburg, coming as 
it did simultaneously with Lee’s defeat 
at Gettysburg, without doubt delivered 
a severe blow to Southern morale and 
sent Northern morale soaring. Yet this 
emotional impact proved temporary. 
Much to the disappointment of Lincoln 
and Northerners in general, Lee man- 
aged to escape back to Virginia, where 
throughout the remainder of the sum- 
mer and into the fall he parried the Army 
of the Potomac’s cautious offensives and 
even mounted some limited ones of his 
own, thereby creating a stalemate that 
caused Southerners to view Gettysburg 
not as a defeat but rather an unfortunate 
failure to win.!8 Indeed, so confident 
were Davis and Lee that no serious threat 
existed in Virginia that in September they 
sent Lieutenant General James Long- 
street with two crack divisions of the 
Army of Northern Virginia to the assis- 
tance of General Braxton Bragg’s Army 
of Tennessee, which had been driven by 
Major General William S. Rosecrans’ 
Army of the Cumberland from Chatta- 
nooga into Georgia. 

Which brings us to what the North 
did militarily to exploit Grant’s victory 
at Vicksburg. Nothing; in fact, worse than 
nothing. Immediately following the fall 
of Vicksburg Grant proposed to Union 
general-in-chief Henry Halleck that his 
and Banks’ armies, with naval support, 
take Mobile, from where they could 
move up the Alabama River, seize Selma 
and Montgomery, and thus be in posi- 
tion to invade Georgia from the west and 
capture Atlanta. After some discussion 
Halleck felt disposed to approve this plan 
in modified form, but Lincoln vetoed it 


and instead ordered Banks, with rein- 
forcements supplied by Grant, to occupy 
the Gulf Coast of Texas so as to counter 
the French establishment of a puppet re- 
gime in Mexico. Furthermore, obsessed 
with liberating Unionist East Tennessee 
and desirous of bringing Arkansas back 
into the Union, Lincoln withdrew from 
Grant two divisions to aid Major Gen- 
eral Ambrose Burnside to accomplish the 
first, and three divisions to enable Major 
General Frederick Steele to achieve the 
second. For these reasons Grant and most 
of the Army of the Tennessee remained 
idle for two-and-a-half months after cap- 
turing Vicksburg.!? 

Then, on September 20, came 
Brageg’s defeat of Rosecrans at Chicka- 
mauga. Faced with the prospect of 
Rosecrans’ army, most of which had 
managed to escape to Chattanooga, be- 
ing starved into submission by the ensu- 
ing Confederate semi-siege, Washington 
rushed two small Army of the Potomac 
corps to Tennessee by rail and placed 


Regular readers of North & South 
will know I hold the generalship of 
Ulysses S. Grant in high esteem. I was 
therefore delighted to receive a proposal 
from Albert Castel for an article calling 
into question the significance of the fall 
of Vicksburg—my views should be chal- 
lenged along with everyone else’s! Of 
course, the article does not challenge the 
brilliance of the Vicksburg Campaign in 
its purely military aspects, but rather the 
value of its fruits. Here are a few thoughts: 

Granted, the opening of the Missis- 
sippi did little for north-south com- 
merce, but its enormous psychological 
impact in the northwest was a crucial el- 
ement in reinforcing support for the Lin- 
coln administration. For this reason 
alone the fall of the “Gibraltar of the 
West” was an important event. 

The decision to parole the prison- 
ers was not taken lightly. Grant and Ad- 
miral Porter discussed the difficulty of 
transporting them to northern Illinois 
(POW camps farther south, at Alton for 
example, were quite small), concluding 
that to do so would be impractical. It is 
impossible to gauge if this was so with- 
out knowing what transports were avail- 
able and the tasks they were engaged in. 
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Grant in charge of all Federal forces be- 
tween the Appalachians and the Missis- 
sippi, save those of Banks in Louisiana. 
In turn Grant replaced Rosecrans with 
Major General George H. Thomas, took 
personal command of operations at 
Chattanooga, and summoned Sherman 
to join him with four Army of the Ten- 
nessee divisions. Thus bolstered, on No- 
vember 25 Grant gained credit for an- 
other great victory when Thomas troops, 
on their own initiative turning a demon- 
stration into actual attack, drove the Con- 
federates from Missionary Ridge, com- 
pelling Bragg to retreat to Dalton, 
Georgia, and avenging their near-debacle 
at Chickamauga.” 

Lacking the means to pursue Bragg, 
and under pressure from Washington to 
rescue Burnside at Knoxville where he 
was besieged by Longstreet, Grant next 
sent Sherman with most of his available 
mobile force to do this. On December 6 


A WORD IN EDGEWAYS 


Sherman reached Knoxville only to find 
that Burnside needed no rescue, Long- 


In passing I should note that Brooks 
Simpson agrees with Catton that many 
of the parolees opted out of the war and 
went home; out of a total of about 
30,000 prisoners it is possible for “many” 
to go home and“many” to return to the 
ranks without benefit of exchange. Hav- 
ing said that, I must admit I have always 
felt that the paroling of the prisoners 
was a mistake. 

The point about the virtual cessa- 
tion of east-west traffic across the Mis- 
sissippi is well taken, though somewhere 
in my files there is an article that argues 
that the interruption of the west-to-east 
flow of salt was a major blow to the Con- 
federacy. I'll ask Albert for comment 
when I find it! As for morale, it certainly 
took the surrender of the Army of 
Northern Virginia to knock the stuffing 
permanently out of Confederacy. But 
surely the progressive loss of territory 
and cities throughout 1862-1864 helped 
sustain Northern morale while depress- 
ing that of the secessionists. Finally, I 
must admit I find Albert’s analysis of the 
Lincoln administration’s failure to reap 
the military dividends of the campaign 
rather convincing. 


—Keith Poulter 


street having withdrawn toward Virginia 
after a failed attempt to storm the city’s 
fortifications. Even so, Grant continued 
to fret about Longstreet making another 
sally into East Tennessee until March 
1864 when, on being rewarded for his 
triumphs at Vicksburg and Chattanooga 
by being promoted to lieutenant general 
and given command of all Union armies, 
he had other matters to ponder—in par- 
ticular how to go about defeating Lee.?! 
Meanwhile Sherman, who returned 
to Vicksburg in January to command that 
portion of the Army of the Tennessee that 
had remained there, took upon himself 
the mission of seeing to it that the Father 
of Waters continued to go unvexed to the 
sea. To this end, he did two things. First, 
conduct in February a raid to Meridian, 
Mississippi, where the Mobile & Ohio 
Railroad intersected the Southern Mis- 
sissippi Railroad, a line that connected 
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Admiral Porter's fleet on the Red River. 


Vicksburg with Selma, Alabama, a major 
center of Confederate arms production. 
Second, loan Banks, who had succeeded 
in taking Corpus Christi on the Texas 
coast but not in impressing the French 
with United States power, two infantry 
divisions under Major General A.J. Smith 
for an expedition up the Red River de- 
signed to bring all of Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas under Union control. 

Both operations failed. Sherman, 
on reaching Meridian, had his troops 
rip up long stretches of the bisecting 
railroads, then marched back to Vicks- 
burg boasting that he had put them out 
of commission for the rest of the 1864 
campaign. Instead the Confederates re- 
stored them to full service by April and 
only the transfer in May of Lieutenant 
General Leonidas Polk’s Army of Missis- 
sippi, consisting in large part of parol- 
ees from the Vicksburg garrison, to pro- 
vide badly needed assistance in resisting 
Sherman’s invasion of Georgia allowed 
the Federals to station a much smaller 
force at Vicksburg during the summer 
of 1864 than otherwise would have been 
the case.” 

Banks’ Red River expedition, for its 
part, barely escaped disaster. Stopped 
short of its objective of Shreveport, Loui- 
siana, by a Confederate surprise attack on 
April 8, it “skedaddled” back down the 
river. And Porter’s accompanying gun- 
boat fleet barely escaped being stranded 
by failing waters, an outcome that in the 
opinion of the pursuing Southern com- 
mander, Major General Richard Taylor, 
would have enabled the Confederates to 
have “at once recovered possession of the 


Mississippi, from the Ohio to the sea, and 
undone all the work of the Federals since 
the winter of 1861,” plus allowed large 
numbers of Trans-Mississippi troops to 
reinforce General Joseph E. Johnston’s 
army opposing Sherman in Georgia. In 
addition, Steele’s army in Arkansas had 
to abandon an attempt to link up with 
Banks at Shreveport and flee back to 
Little Rock, and instead of joining Sher- 
man in Georgia Smith’s two infantry di- 
visions spent the summer opposing 
Nathan Bedford Forrest’s cavalry in Mis- 
sissippi and most of the fall defending 
against Price’s raid into Missouri.” 

As a consequence of Lincoln putting 
political and diplomatic objectives ahead 
of military ones, of Grant’s unfounded 
concern with Longstreet in East Tennes- 
see, and of Sherman’s near-manic desire 
to ward off a nonexistent threat to Union 
control of the Mississippi (that almost 
became an existing one with the highly 
predictable failure of Banks’ Red River 
foray), the capture of Vicksburg did not 
lead to any strategically significant fur- 
ther loss by the Confederacy, much less 
guarantee Federal victory. That had to be 
won where it was won—in Virginia, 
Georgia, and Tennessee—and in the way 
it was won, by twenty-one-plus more 
months of bloody, brutal battle during 
which at one point, in August 1864, 
Northern despondency over the horren- 
dous losses incurred by Grant in his fu- 
tile efforts to defeat Lee, and by what 
seemed to be Sherman’s inability to take 
Atlanta, caused Lincoln to believe that he 
would lose the forthcoming presidential 
election. And that George B. McClellan, 
on entering the White House, would seek 
to restore the Union by proposing to the 
seceded states that if they returned vol- 
untarily to it they could do so with sla- 
very preserved—a proposal he knew the 
Confederate government would refuse, 
and which he feared would make a con- 
tinuation of the war by the North impos- 
sible. Possibly only Sherman’s capture of 
Atlanta early in September prevented 
McClellan’s election, and not until the 
spring of 1865 were Federal forces able 
to do what Grant wanted to do in the 
summer of 1863—-seize Selma and Mo- 
bile. Ironically, they occupied the latter 
on April 12, three days after Lee’s surren- 
der at Appomattox made its capture 
meaningless in so far as the outcome of 
the war was concerned.”4 
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In sum, although the capture of | Bragg’s army into Kentucky in the fall of | 


Vicksburg was a major psychological vic- 
tory for the North, its strategical results 
turned out to be minor, and Sherman’s 
efforts to add to them proved ineffective 
in the case of Meridian and almost ca- 
lamitous on the Red River. Besides, the 
true path to Northern victory in the West 
lay not down the Mississippi but through 
Chattanooga, the gateway to the Gate 
City of Atlanta and the path that Sher- 
man himself would tread. 

(5) Behind all of the exaggerated as- 
sertions about the war—deciding effect 
of the fall of Vicksburg is the assumption 
that the function of that fortress was to 
keep closed the full use of the Mississippi 
by Northern ships, military and commer- 
cial, while at the same time keeping open 
communication between the eastern and 
western halves of the Confederacy. This 
indeed was its function, but not the sole 
one nor even the main one in the mind 
of Jefferson Davis, the designer and di- 
rector of Confederate grand strategy. 
From the very beginning of the war 
Davis’ basic plan for establishing the 
South’s independence called for defend- 
ing all of its territory worth defending 
that could be defended and never retreat- 
ing from it except out of sheer necessity 
and then only with a view to retaking it 
as soon as practicable. This policy is dem- 
onstrated by his vain attempt to expel the 
Federals from western Virginia in the 
summer of 1861, by his providing Albert 
Sidney Johnston with what he hoped 
would be the means to regain control of 
West Tennessee by destroying Grant’s 
army at Shiloh, and by sending Braxton 


1862 in what proved to be a futile effort 
to touch off a pro-Confederate uprising 
there. To do otherwise than fight to re- 
tain what it possessed and regain what it 
lost, Davis believed, would make a sham 
of the South’s claim to sovereignty and 
so prevent foreign, especially British, rec- 
ognition of its independence. It would 
also cause Southerners residing in areas 
occupied by Federal forces to abandon 
their support for the government that 
failed to protect them (thus his reaction 
to Hiram Rector’s and Claiborne 
Jackson’s protests against removing Van 
Dorn’s army, with its large contingent of 
Missourians, from Arkansas to reinforce 
| Johnston in Mississippi). 

This policy of rarely giving up any- 
thing for fear of losing everything ex- 
plains why Davis decided that it was es- 
sential to hold on to Vicksburg. Not only 
was it the last major and the most formi- 
dable Confederate stronghold on the 
Mississippi, it also was a prime symbol 
of both the will and power of the South 
| to stand against Yankee aggression. 

Therefore he resolved to do all that could 
be done to hold it by convert- 
ing it into a mighty fortress on 
| the land side as well as the wa- 
ter side, furnishing it with a 


Opposite: Major General Nathaniel P. 
Banks (left) and Lieutenant General 
John C. Pemberton, two of the least 
effective generals of the Civil War. 


Below: “Surrender of Vicksburg,’ 
from Harper's Weekly. View of the 
| city as seen from the river. 
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huge garrison, and on its becoming men- 


| aced by Grant instructing its commander, 


Lieutenant General John C. Pemberton, 
to remain there rather than abandon it, 
assuring him that a relief force would be 
sent in time and sufficient strength to 
rescue him. Of course this force, under 


| General Joseph E. Johnston, arrived too 


late and was too weak to do this, and 
Davis was not only unfair but absurd in 


| blaming Johnston for the capture of 


Vicksburg and its garrison.?> What he 
should have done is to have authorized 
Pemberton, if faced with a choice be- 
tween losing the fortress or saving its de- 
fenders, to do the second. Beyond a cer- 
tain point inflexible determination 
becomes self-defeating obstinacy. 

Yet in some ways Davis’ determina- 
tion to hold Vicksburg benefited the Con- 
federate cause. The reason is that it was 
matched by a Federal fixation on taking 
it that ultimately led to almost 100,000 
Union troops being used for this purpose, 
counting Banks’ army at Port Hudson, 
and to Grant spending nearly half-a-year 
vainly endeavoring to get at Vicksburg 
from the north on land, through swamps, 


All Library of Congress 


and even by digging a canal in hope of 
changing the course of the Mississippi, 
before he finally reached it by marching 
most of his army down the west bank of 
the river and then crossing it over to the 
other side below the fortress in transports 
supported by Porter’s gunboats.”° Also, as 
we have seen, Lincoln’s decision to pur- 
sue political and diplomatic objectives 
instead of military ones after the fall of 
Vicksburg benefited the Confederates by 
delaying Northern victory in the war and, 
on the Red River, actually jeopardizing 
it. This is why Grant biographer Brooks 
Simpson is correct in concluding that the 
most important outcome of Vicksburg 
was that it put Grant in position to be- 
come what he became—the top Federal 
commander, in which role he did what 
probably no other Union general could 
have done: grind down Lee’s army in a 
nearly yearlong campaign of attrition, 
one during which much of the time he 
outnumbered Lee two or more to one 
and suffered almost twice as many casu- 
alties, until finally Lee, with his only al- 
ternative being the slaughter of his starv- 
ing soldiers, surrendered and the war in 
effect ended.?’ 

This, then, is what Grant’s capture 
of Vicksburg accomplished in fact. But 
wait—there is one additional thing it 
did, namely to inspire the writing of a 
great many books, parts of books, and 


articles about Vicksburg with most of | 


them, unfortunately, being in essence 
mere rehashes of its myths by authors 
obviously oblivious to its realities.” And, 
quite likely, this will continue to be the 
case, for just as history tends to repeat 


itself, so too are writers of history in- 
clined to duplicate what other history 
writers have written, for once an histori- 
cal myth takes root it is vary difficult to 
pull it up and those who endeavor to 
do so should expect more in the way 
of resentment than compliment. Based 
on experience, I do. B 
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JAMES M. PRICHARD 


°T WILL DIE LIKE A MAN” 


The Hard Fate of Thomas Martin 


ON MAY 11, 1865, OVER A MONTH | 


AFTER THE SURRENDER AT APPO- 
MATTOX, Thomas Martin, a nineteen- 
year-old Confederate prisoner, fell before 
a firing squad in Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
Kentucky farmhand was tried by a U.S. 
Military Commission in late 1864 and 
condemned to death for “Being a Guer- 
rilla.” In many ways Martin’s death sym- 
bolized the ugly, forgotten side of the 
conflict—the brutal guerrilla warfare 
that ravaged the borderland. 

Unlike other young men, both 
North and South, Tom Martin did not 
enter the war seeking adventure or glory. 
Prior to the summer of 1863, while his 
friends and neighbors rode off to fight 
for one side or another, Martin worked 
quietly as a farmhand in Carter County, 
Kentucky. Indeed, when he finally took 
| up arms on May 31, 1863, it was not to 
fight for the Union or Confederacy but 
to settle a personal score.! 

On that day, Martin afterward re- 


| lated, he was confronted by Jarius Biggs, | 


a furloughed Union soldier who lived 
nearby along the Little Sandy River. 
Flourishing a pistol, Biggs angrily ac- 
cused the youth of stealing his canoe. 
Martin claimed that Biggs snapped the 
gun in his face and threatened to kill him 
| on sight. Seething with rage, Martin bor- 


rowed a gun, and returned to confront 


his antagonist. 

According to Martin, he met the 
Unionist in the road and shot him in a 
“fair open” fight. Wounded in the arm, 
Biggs sent word to the Union authori- 
ties in Grayson that he had been am- 
bushed by Martin and a band of guer- 
| rillas. Martin, now marked for arrest by 
| the pro-Union Carter County Home 
Guards, fled southward into neighbor- 
ing Morgan County.’ 


Right: In this painting by William D. Washington, 
Confederate guerrillas fire on Union troops. 


For a time Martin found refuge in 


| the rugged, isolated region along the 


headwaters of the Little Sandy—a 


| known haunt of rebel partisans and 


bushwhackers. Sometime in late August 
or early September, the young fugitive 
fell in with a Confederate recruiting of- 
ficer and decided to take up arms for the 
South. Within a matter of days, Martin 
and some forty other recruits were led 
out of the Kentucky mountains and 
through the Confederate lines into 
southwestern Virginia.’ 
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On or about September 12, 1863, 


| as Martin later claimed, he was sworn 


in as a private in Captain Samuel W. 


Thompson’s company of the 10th Ken- 


tucky Mounted Rifles Battalion. At- 
tached to Brigadier General John S. 
“Cerro Gordo” Williams’ cavalry bri- 


| gade, the 10th served on detached duty 


along the Kentucky-Virginia border 
during the fall and winter of 1863. At 
this stage of the conflict, the Kentucky 


| mountains had become contested 
| ground between the cavalry of both 
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armies. Federal forces based in north- 
eastern Kentucky swept through the 
region on raids against Confederate 
rail lines, lead mines, and salt works in 
southwestern Virginia. Confederate 
troops frequently dashed out of Vir- 
ginia on raids that sometimes pen- 
etrated deep into north central Ken- 
tucky. At the same time deserters and 
guerrillas from both sides waged a 
merciless, feud-like struggle in the iso- 
lated hills. 

Sometime in the late fall of 1863, 
Captain Sam Thompson's command, in- 
cluding young Martin, returned to 
northeastern Kentucky on a scouting 
mission. Thompson had orders to gather 
additional recruits and round up the 
many deserters who lurked in the Little 
Sandy region.* Although a regularly 
commissioned officer, Thompson, who 
had previously commanded a company 
of “Partisan Rangers,’ was regarded as a 
guerrilla by local Unionists. His “Rang- 


Right: Colonel Julius Garesché, chief of staff to 
General Rosecrans, was decapitated by a 
cannonball at the Battle of Stones River. His 
brother was the pro-secessionist Catholic priest 
who baptized the condemned Thomas Martin. 


Detail from Henry Lovie's drawing of the 


death of Julius Garesché (second rider from the left). 


os 


New York Public Library 


ers” had killed at least three Home 


| Guards during a foray in March 1863. 


After shooting a fleeing guard, one of 


| Thompson’s boys reportedly crowed, 


“Didn’t he go up pretty?”° 
Thompson’s frequent association 
with the notorious Captain Algernon 
Sidney Cook further blackened the repu- 
tation of his command. A partisan leader 
in his own right, Sid Cook terrorized 
northeastern Kentucky in 1863.° After 
joining forces for a number of minor for- 
ays in the spring and summer, Thomp- 
son and Cook accompanied Captain 
John T. Williams, another noted moun- 
tain partisan, in a raid on Flemingsburg 


_ on September 2, 1863. In addition to 


emptying the stables and plundering the 
stores, the rebel partisans also robbed the 
local bank.’ 

After another bank robbery in 
Ashland, Kentucky, on September 24 
Cook’s band fled to southwestern Vir- 
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ginia, where they entered the regular ser- 
vice as Company G of the 7th Confeder- 
ate Cavalry Battalion. “Cook’s Devils” 
returned to northeastern Kentucky in the 
late autumn of 1863 and promptly re- 
sumed their forays against local Union- 
ists.3' During the course of a raid through 
Rowan County on October 25, they killed 
County Clerk E.H. Logan who had been 
active in enrolling men for the Union 
militia. 

Joining forces with the recently re- 
turned Thompson, Cook led another 
raid into Carter County on or about the 
night of November 1. As the rebels ap- 
proached Olive Hill, Cook rode to the 
home of Deputy Provost Marshal Will- 
iam H. Tyree and shouted that he was a 
Federal officer returning from a scout. 
Tyree cautiously emerged, pistol in hand, 
only to be shot down at point blank 
range. Cook then whirled and shot a 
Union soldier attempting to flee from the 
house. While Cook was busily engaged 
in searching the wounded soldier’s pock- 
ets, his first lieutenant rode up to the 
mortally wounded Tyree and promised 
not to harm him further if he surren- 
dered all his money. While not related 
by blood, Lieutenant David Cook was as 
ruthless as his captain. Before they rode 
off he pistol whipped Tyree’s younger 
brother until he revealed the hiding place 
of their horses.’° 

Riding through the night, the raid- 
ers seized more horses and plundered the 
homes of several Unionists before they 
were overtaken by Union cavalry near 
Grayson. Driven off after a sharp skir- 
mish, Cook and Thompson escaped into 
the hills of Morgan County.'! Typical of 
the small scale fighting that scourged the 
Kentucky mountains, the little raid 
through Carter County further revealed 
the brutal mode of warfare practiced by 
the Cooks. Branded as guerrillas and 
horse-thieves, they were regarded by lo- 


“. cal Unionists as “the very worst men” op- 


erating in the region.’ 


Without question, the men Tom 
Martin rode with were far from the 
Southern cavaliers of legend. Flushed 
with success after another raid in early 
November the Cooks fell out over the 
plunder. Sid settled the dispute by shoot- 
ing his lieutenant and leaving him to die 
in a nearby farmhouse. Picked up by a 
Union patrol on November 18, David 


' Cook afterward died in the Lexington 
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Military Prison while awaiting trial by a 
military court.!3 

Although Captain Thompson ap- 
| parently returned to Virginia in late 1863, 
Martin straggled behind in northeastern 
Kentucky. Union patrols, determined to 
root out the guerrilla menace, scoured the 
Little Sandy region during the winter of 
1863-1864. Finally, on January 28, 1864, 
| Cook’s command was driven back to Vir- 
ginia after a sharp clash in Morgan 
County. A Federal patrol surprised the 
brutal partisan as he was about to hang a 
Union man in front of his wife and chil- 
dren.!4 Cook, who eventually came to be 
| regarded as a renegade by Confederate 
authorities, was shot to death by a rebel 
soldier in a Virginia brothel near the end 
of the war.!> 

Many of Cook’s and Thompson’s 
| men were taken prisoner during these 
operations, while others were hunted 
down and killed without mercy. On Janu- 
ary 8, 1864, a detachment of the 40th 
Kentucky Mounted Infantry surrounded 
the hiding place of Martin and two com- 
rades in present-day Elliott County. 
When the Federals ordered the three to 
surrender, one, Amos Kendall, attempted 
to escape and was immediately shot 
down. Martin and his surviving compan- 
ion wisely threw down their arms and 
were taken to Grayson as prisoners of 
war.'6 

According to Captain Stephen H. 

| Young of the 40th, Martin offered to join 
| his company if released. However, Young 
refused the prisoner’s request because, as 


he later testified, he regarded all of 


Thompson’s men as die-hard rebels. 
Transferred to the guard house in 
Catlettsburg, Kentucky, Martin was iden- 
tified by his old enemy Jarius Biggs as the 
“guerrilla” who had waylaid him the pre- 
vious summer. According to Biggs, the 
young rebel not only admitted the deed 
but swore that given the chance he would 
shoot him again.’” 

Biggs allegations formed the first of 
several charges local Unionists filed 
against the mountain youth. Condemned 
as a guerrilla, Martin was denied the 
rights of a prisoner-of-war and sent to 
McLean’s Barracks in Cincinnati on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1864. For the next several 
months he languished in his cell while 
Federal officials gathered the necessary 
evidence to try him before a U.S. Mili- 
tary Commission.!® 


Formally charged with “Being A | 
| Guerrilla,” and “Robbery,” Martin was fi- 


nally brought to trial on September 13, 
1864. In addition to wounding Biggs, he 
was accused of being present when 


| Deputy Provost Marshall Tyree was | 


killed. He was also charged with being 


present when Cook’s raiders plundered | } 


the Kentucky communities of Star Fur- 
nace, Cannonsburg, Ashland, and Penn- 
sylvania Furnace. '? 

Although some witnesses swore that 
Martin was present when Tyree was 
killed, the only specific charge that could 
be proved was the shooting of Biggs. In- 
deed the majority of the testimony for 
the prosecution pertained to specific out- 


| rages committed by the Cooks and to the 


character of both Cook’s and Thomp- 
son’s commands. In this respect, the fact 
that virtually all hostile witnesses con- 


| demned Sam Thompson’s company asa | 


“guerrilla band” boded ill for Martin. 
Rebel deserters who once rode with Th- 
ompson testified that they frequently saw 


| Martin in camp and at “frolics” where the | 


guerrillas drank whiskey, talked about 
women, and “cut up” as “ruffians would.” 
Nor did it help Martin’s case when Union 
officers present at his capture testified 
that Martin admitted to participating in 
the ambush of a Federal patrol and the 
attempted lynching of a Union civilian. 

As the proceedings drew to a close 
in late December, Martin’s attorney dog- 
gedly maintained that the clash with 
Biggs was purely personal in nature. Fur- 
thermore, he argued, the prosecution had 
failed to prove legally that Martin was a 
guerrilla. However, Captain J.D. Taylor, 


| the judge advocate, countered that the 


court only had Martin’s word that he was 
a Confederate regular. Indeed, he contin- 
ued, even if the defendant was a Confed- 
erate soldier, he was still “guilty of acts 
not in accordance with authorized war- 
fare.””° 

Martin’s affiliation with Sam 
Thompson’s command, a unit that fre- 
quently cooperated with “Cook’s Devils,” 
damned him in the eyes of the court. Al- 
though he was found innocent of “Rob- 
bery” and cleared of every specific charge 
except the wounding of Biggs, the moun- 


_ tain youth was found guilty of “Being A 


Guerrilla.” The military court decreed 
that he be “shot to death with musketry 
at such time and place as the Command- 
ing General may direct.”?! 
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George H. Pendleton, Democratic 
candidate for vice president in 1864. 
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district commander 
Brigadier General August Willich. 


The court’s decision must have been 
a heavy blow to the young rebel. How- 
ever, weeks passed without any word of 
approval of the court’s findings. The con- 
demned prisoner spent his days policing 
the barracks and, according to one 
source, became a special favorite of Briga- 
dier General August Willich, commander 
of the district that included Cincinnati 


| and northern Kentucky. By the time of 


Lee’s surrender at Appomattox, Martin 


| was hopeful that his life would be 


spared,” 
Indeed, according to a subsequent 


| report in the Cincinnati Gazette, Presi- 


Cincinnati Museum Center 


Judge W.M. Dickson, related by marriage 
to Mary Todd Lincoln. 


US Army Military History Institute 


Lieutenant Colonel 0.H. Hart, 
Hooker’s assistant adjutant general. 


dent Lincoln intended to commute the 
death sentence to imprisonment.”? If 
true, Lincoln’s assassination sealed 
Martin’s fate. On April 25, 1865, Major 


General Joseph Hooker, commander of 


the Northern Department, after duly ap- 
proving the findings and sentence of the 
court, ordered the prisoner to be executed 
between midnight and 2:00 p.m. on Fri- 
day, May 5.” 

Although visibly startled when he 
learned of Hooker’s order on May 2, 
Martin calmly announced, “Well, if am 
to die, I will die like a brave man; but this 
death is very wrong, for lam not guilty.” 


He reportedly remained unshaken when 
an undertaker arrived the next day to 
take the measurements for his coffin. 
After asking that his father be notified 
of his fate, Martin, although not a Ro- 
man Catholic, requested that Father 


| Frederick P. Garesché, vice president of 


St. Xavier’s College, prepare him for 
death. Father Garesché was no stranger 
to tragedy. His brother, Colonel Julius P. 
Garesché, was killed in action at Stones 
River while serving as chief-of-staff to 
Major General Williams. Rosecrans.”° 
A correspondent for the Cincinnati 
Times visited the condemned prisoner 
on the eve of his execution and reported: 
We visited him. . . in his room. 
Father Garesché, a Catholic 
priest was reading to him from 
the scriptures when we entered. 
They were sitting on the 
prisoner’s bunk, a rough affair, 
covered with a few blankets. 
Attached to Martin’s leg was a 
huge ball and chain. A crucifix 
lay upon the bed beside him. ... 
We found Martin to be an 
ignorant, simple minded boy, 
totally unable to read and write, 
or to tell his exact age. He 
thought, however that he was 
twenty-one years old. Although 
he appeared to be under twenty. 
His figure was tall and lank, nose 
sharp and slightly equiline, hair 
long and coarse, and of a brown 
hue; forehead low, and eyes, pale 
blue, through which peered one 
of those weak, superficial natures 
that are so easily swayed in any 
direction the motive force may 
indicate...” 


Martin slept four hours the night 
before his scheduled execution. After eat- 
ing a light breakfast, he was baptized and 
received the Sacrament of the Holy Com- 
munion from Father Garesché. Martin 
refused a midday meal stating that he had 
little need for food in his final moments. 
Finally at 1:00 p.m. he was told to pre- 
pare to face the firing squad.”* 

The young rebel rose from his bunk, 
grabbed his hat, and was escorted to the 
carriage that waited to carry him to the 
place of execution. As he passed through 
the prison, he stopped to thank the 
Union officers for their kind treatment. 


| “Boys,” he declared, “I will die like a 


brave man.” 


Stepping into the carriage, Martin 
nodded and smiled at the undertaker 
waiting to follow the military escort. As 
the procession neared the execution 


| site—a high hill on East Mount Auburn 


overlooking Deer Creek Valley—Martin 
saw thousands of curious civilians mill- 
ing around a square of Union infantry. 
At this point, Martin broke down. Com- 
forting words from Garesché and a little 
whiskey steeled his nerves. 

Suddenly a lone courier galloped 
toward the troops on the distant hill and 


handed a telegram to the officer in 


charge: 
Washington, DC May 5, 1865 
1 o'clock 45 min PM 
Major-General Hooker: 

Suspend the execution of 
Thomas Martin, who was to be 
executed today until further 
orders of the President. 

Edwin M. Stanton 
Secretary of War” 
A reporter for the Cincinnati Gazette 
penned the following eyewitness account: 
Of course this was a complete 
extinguishment of any further 
military display. Officers looked 
blank and soldiers looked 
curious as they about-faced and 
marched down hill again. The 
crowd though evidently disap- 
pointed manifested no uncivil or 
ferocious feelings. Indeed, most 
of those we heard express 
themselves were gratified at the 
turn the affair had taken.” 
Martin’s procession was still ascending 
the hill when the returning soldiers and 
civilians began to file past. The prisoner 
received the news of his reprieve with 
“becoming resignation,” merely nodding 
his head in quiet satisfaction.*! The Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer reported: 
There was certainly a very 
narrow interim between life and 
eternity to Thomas Martin. Only 
ten minutes more, and all that 
was mortal would have passed 
from earth. What will further 
transpire in the case of Thomas 
Martin the future only can 
develop.” 
Although condemned as a “guerrilla,” a 
term that meant “thief” and “murderer” 
to many, Martin had his defenders. 
Moved by his plight, several of Cincin- 


- nati’s leading citizens took action when 
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they learned of the death sentence. Judge 
Johann B. Stallo, leader of the local Ger- 
man community; George H. Pendleton, 
Democratic candidate for vice president 
in 1864; and Judge W.M. Dickson, related 
by marriage to Mary Todd Lincoln, sent 
urgent telegrams to Washington request- 
ing a stay of execution.* 

According to one source, General 
Willich, who distinguished himself at 
Shiloh, Perryville, and Stones River, was 
instrumental in persuading Stallo and 
others to intervene.** At the same time, 
Captain J.D. Taylor, judge advocate of the 
commission that tried Martin, wired 
Lieutenant Colonel O.H. Hart, Hooker’s 
assistant adjutant general, urging that 
the proceedings be halted on the basis 
of “mitigating evidence.” Hart imme- 
diately telegraphed Hooker, who was 
returning from Lincoln’s funeral in 
Springfield, Illinois, only to receive a 
terse reply. The commanding general 
would not “interfere in the case of 
Martin,” 

Fortunately, the efforts of Stallo, 
Pendleton, and others were not in vain. 


President Andrew Johnson authorized | 


the last minute reprieve and a special 
courier, stationed at the telegraph office 
by Willich, bore the crucial message to 


| the officer in charge of the execution. Al- 


| though Martin returned to McLean Bar- | 


| racks under a sentence of death, his sup- 
| porters had every reason to believe that 


his life would ultimately be spared.*° 

However, less than five days later, on 
May 10, Hooker was notified by Secre- 
tary of War Stanton that “as no represen- 
tation has been made why [the] execu- 
tion should be suspended, the order of 
suspension is revoked.”*” General Willich 
was promptly ordered to execute the pris- 
oner the following day. According to the 
Enquirer, Martin, while surprised, re- 
ceived the grim news with “surprising 
coolness.”38 

Martin’s final hours resembled a 
chilling war tale from the pen of 


| Ambrose Bierce. The ill-fated youth had 
| barely emerged from one living night- 


mare only to be dragged helplessly into 
another. Once again, Martin found him- 
self in a death procession that marched 
with measured tread through the streets 
of the city. A steady rain fell as the party 
neared the execution site, the county 
stone quarry above Deer Creek Valley. 
Formed in a hollow square, a second 


detachment of infantry, composed of the 
37th Iowa and one company of the 
192nd Pennsylvania, was already in po- 
sition when the doomed prisoner’s es- 
cort arrived. 


Frederick P. Garesché, Jesuit Archives, St. Louts. 


As the military band played a 
“mournful dirge,” the procession passed 
through the ranks of the assembled 
troops. Martin was then led to the foot 
of the hillside that formed the fourth side 
of the square. After the officer in charge 
read the death sentence, he asked if the 
| prisoner had any final words. The youth 
replied in a firm voice, “I have nothing 
to say.’?? 

Dressed in light pants, a steel col- 
ored vest, and a black frock coat, Martin 
knelt behind his coffin and faced the 
eight man firing party. He initially re- 
fused a blindfold, but was persuaded to 
wear one by Father Garesché. The priest 
then handed Martin a crucifix and said 
goodbye for the last time. 

Moments later the fatal volley ech- 
oed through the hills. When the smoke 
finally cleared away, Martin’s body was 
placed in the coffin. Garesché’s crucifix 
was still clutched tightly in his lifeless 
hand. “He died,” the Enquirer reported, 
“as brave as he promised he would....”*° 

Undoubtedly many agreed with 
the Daily Enquirer's condemnation of 
the affair. “We,” the editorial con- 
cluded, “are satisfied that an awful mis- 
take has been made, and that a life had 
| been needlessly taken that will in no re- 
| spect subserve the ends of justice or the 
| public well being”! 


| 
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What happened during the brief 
period between the reprieve and the re- 
vocation that sealed Martin’s fate? Cap- 
tain James Dinkins, a former Confeder- 
ate officer, claimed in 1903 that Martin’s 
death was the result of Hooker’s rage 
over Willich’s interference with his or- 
ders. He alleged that the Federal com- 
mander summoned Willich, Stallo, and 
Dickson to his headquarters on May 10, 
upbraided them for their efforts in 
Martin’s behalf, and firmly announced 
his intention to have the order delaying 
the execution revoked.” 

One contemporary scholar argued 
that Martin was in reality an innocent 
victim of the bitterness that followed in 
the wake of Lincoln’s assassination. In- 
deed, the trial of Lincoln’s assassins be- 
gan on May 10, the very day the stay of 
execution was canceled in Washington.” 
However, the threat still posed by rov- 
ing bands of die-hard rebel guerrillas 
might have been the primary factor in 
Martin’s death. 

On the night of May 5, the day 
Martin’s defenders obtained the stay of 
execution, a large band of heavily armed 
guerrillas slipped across the Ohio River 
in skiffs. At a point some fourteen miles 
outside of Cincinnati they attacked a 
train on the Ohio and Mississippi Rail- 
road. After robbing the passengers and 
looting the safe of over $30,000 in gov- 
ernment bonds, the rebel raiders dis- 
appeared into the hills of northern 
Kentucky.*4 

Given the fact that the outrage oc- 
curred on his very doorstep, Hooker 
could well have sought to make an ex- 
ample of the young “guerrilla.” Indeed, 
the Cincinnati Gazette concluded its ac- 
count of the May 11 execution by sug- 
gesting these guerrillas still in arms 
“would do well to note Martin’s fate.”*” 

While perhaps not an innocent vic- 
tim, the war made Thomas Martin a vic- 
tim all the same: a victim of Jarius Biggs’ 
malice, a victim of the fear and hatred 
sowed by men such as Captain Cook, 
and finally a victim of military justice 
in one of the last little tragedies in a 
tragic conflict. L] 
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KIRBY ROSS 


THE BU 


In the early morning hours of Sep- 
tember 19, 1864, a Union raiding party 
charged into Doniphan, seat of Ripley 
County, Missouri. In recent years it has 
become popular locally to regard the 
day’s events as constituting a rogue op- 
eration carried out by elements of the 
Federal Missouri State Militia. In reality 
it appears the action was sanctioned by 
the Union command in St. Louis. And 
while this mission was but one step in a 
complicated, gradually escalating series 
of war depredations committed by both 
sides in Missouri, it also appears to have 
been the direct consequence of a Con- 
federate sympathizer’s act of turning his 
dogs loose on the commanding officer of 
an Illinois regiment. In the wake of this 
dog attack the town of Doniphan liter- 
ally ceased to exist and a vengeance- 
driven epidemic of violence raged uncon- 
trollably for several weeks, resulting in the 
deaths of up to forty men—Confederate 
and Union—by firing squads. 

Interestingly enough, several of the 
leading actors in the drama had close 
personal and political relationships with 
the sixteenth president of the United 
States. Dennis Hanks, Lincoln’s cousin, 
spoke of his close bond with Abe and 
claimed to be the second person to hold 
him after he was born. Dennis grew to 
adulthood in the same household as the 
future chief executive and slept in the 
same bed with him as a youth. After 
Abraham’s mother, Nancy Hanks Lin- 
coln, passed away when Abe was still a 
boy, his father Thomas married widow 
Sarah B. Johnston and ultimately moved 
to Coles County, Illinois. With the pas- 
sage of time one of the daughters that 
Sarah Johnston Lincoln brought with her 
into the Thomas Lincoln household, Sa- 
rah Elizabeth Johnston, became the wife 
of Dennis Hanks. 

Several daughters were born of this 
union, all of whom referred to Lincoln 
as “Uncle Abe.” One of these girls, Harriet 
Ann Hanks—a step-niece of Abraham by 
marriage, a cousin by blood—went to live 


with him for a year and a half in Spring- 
field, in order to receive “a better educa- 
tional opportunity” and to help out when 
Mary Todd Lincoln began having chil- 
dren. As she moved on in life Harriet 


married Augustus H. Chapman, a man 
described as being a close, trusted per- 
sonal friend of Lincoln, so close and 
trusted in fact that Lincoln successfully 
urged his much loved stepmother to 
move in for a time with Harriet and 
Augustus after Thomas passed away. Such 
was the relationship that at one point 
Chapman felt comfortable telling Lin- 
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coln, “Grandmother Lincoln is a mem- 
ber of our family and will continue to be 
in all probability until she dies.” 

Asa practicing attorney, Lincoln be- 
came acquainted with Coles County at- 
torney Thomas A. Marshall. In the course 
of plying their profession in the same ju- 
dicial circuits into the 1850s, Marshall 
and Lincoln occasionally served as co- 
counsel on cases, and Marshall became 
an early member of the Illinois Republi- 
can Party. Along the way they became 
“warm personal friends, and were wel- 
come guests in each other’s homes.” At 


the “earnest personal solicitation” of his 
increasingly prominent friend, Marshall 
successfully ran for the state legislature, 
where he served for four years and rose 
to become president of the Illinois sen- 
ate as well as acting lieutenant governor. 
During the Lincoln-Douglas debate 
in Coles County in 1858 it was Marshall 
on horseback who led his colleague’s en- 
tourage in the parade that preceded the 
affair. Driving Lincoln’s carriage was John 
W. True, a personal friend of the 
Railsplitter as well as business partner 
and son-in-law of Thomas Marshall. 


Unionists driven from their homes 
in southern Missouri in the winter of 1861. 


After he was elected president in 
1860, Lincoln made a poignant last jour- 
ney to his family’s home in Coles County, 
and was accompanied there on the train 
by Marshall. Once he arrived he chose 
Augustus Chapman to be his sole escort 
for his final tour of the county—this de- 
spite the masses of people desiring the 
company of the president-elect. In 
Lincoln’s visit to his father’s grave it was 
Chapman he wept in front of and 
Chapman he entrusted with instructions 
for the placement of a marker over the 
resting place. During this trip Lincoln 


stayed just two nights in Coles County, 
once with Thomas Marshall and once 
with Augustus Chapman.! 


* e 


Within weeks the nation was at war 
and Lincoln’s old colleague Thomas 
Marshall received the highly coveted ap- 
pointment of colonel of the first 
mounted regiment of volunteers formed. 
in Illinois. Commanding Company C 
was Marshall’s nephew by marriage, 
former Coles County Deputy Sheriff 
Greenville M. Mitchell, who found him- 
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self in Doniphan three years later and 
played a primary role in that town’s de- 
struction. After less than ninety days’ ser- 
vice, Mitchell was appointed to the lieu- 
tenant colonelcy of a newly formed Coles 
County unit, the 54th Illinois Infantry 
Regiment. Also receiving commissions in 
the 54th that same day were Lincoln kins- 
man Augustus H. Chapman as well as 
Thomas Marshall’s son-in-law, John W. 
True.? 

In the course of the first year of its 
existence the regiment served in south- 
ern Illinois, Kentucky, and Tennessee. On 
December 10, 1862, the Lincoln/Marshall 
faction came to control the 54th Illinois 
completely, as Greenville Mitchell was 
promoted to colonel, Chapman to lieu- 
tenant colonel, and True to major.’ 

In mid-1863 the regiment was trans- 
ferred to Arkansas, where it remained 
until early 1864. At that time most of the 
enlistments were expiring, so the com- 
mand returned to Coles County en masse 
for furlough and reenlistment. While 
there, the 54th became embroiled in a 
very controversial and nationally publi- 
cized confrontation with a pro-Southern 
element led by the county sheriff. Gun- 
play ensued, resulting in nine killed and 
twelve injured. Regrouping, a wounded 
Colonel Mitchell led a widespread retal- 
iatory round-up of suspected “Copper- 
heads” and took fifty men into custody. 
Ultimately most of these detainees were 
released, many by order of President Lin- 
coln, without being charged. Two were 
tried but acquitted. 

In the midst of this drama a major- 
ity of the troops of the 54th Illinois reen- 
listed as veteran volunteers, and the regi- 
ment thereafter returned to Arkansas 
with Colonel Mitchell and Lieutenant 
Colonel Chapman in command.° 


* + + 


Meanwhile, down in Arkansas, the 
Confederate trans-Mississippi leadership 
started making plans for a major raid into 
Missouri. The initial step of this offen- 
sive entailed Major General Sterling Price 
moving his army up from Camden in 
southern Arkansas, around Little Rock, 
and on north into Missouri with the goal 
of capturing St. Louis and Jefferson City.® 
To draw attention away from his pend- 
ing movement across the Arkansas River, 
Price ordered Brigadier General Joseph 
Shelby to make a diversionary attack on 


a series of United States military forage 
bases commanded by Mitchell along the 
rail line between Little Rock and De Valls 
Bluff to the east. Moving on August 24 
with a mounted force numbering at least 
1,500 men, Shelby’s surprise thrust 
against these outposts was an over- 
whelming success, his forces quickly cap- 
turing Ashley and Hemingway Hay Sta- 
tions, which were manned by only one 
or two companies apiece. In his final suc- 
cessful assault of the day, Shelby focused 
his attention on Colonel Mitchell and six 
companies sheltered at Jones Station in- 
side a one-acre fortification made of hay 
bales. Outnumbered and subject to with- 
ering cannon fire, fortress ablaze, 
Mitchell surrendered his command after 
a pitched and bloody fight.’ 


New York State Library 


Greenville M. Mitchell 


On August 22, 1865, Mitchell was breveted briga- 
dier general for gallant and meritorious service dur- 
ing the war. After he was mustered out, he returned 
to Coles County, where he was elected sheriff. Fol- 
lowing a political appointment as postmaster of 
Charleston, Illinois, Mitchell concluded a life of pub- 
lic service as warden of the Southern Illinois Peni- 
tentiary in Chester, Illinois, from 1885-1889. 


Lieutenant Colonel Chapman was 
on payroll escort duty away from the ac- 
tion and escaped unscathed, but a large 
part of the regiment as well as a few Ne- 
braska and Missouri cavalrymen were 
not so fortunate. The day’s Federal killed 
and wounded numbered over two hun- 
dred, including the reported summary 
execution of a dozen African-American 
laborers who were with them. Hundreds 
of the 54th Illinois were taken prisoner. 
Not wishing to risk losing these men, 
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General Shelby immediately moved 
them north toward his stronghold at 
Jacksonport, as heavy skirmishing raged 
between his rearguard and United States 
relief forces. 


Tulane University, New Orleans 


Major General Sterling Price 
“I am assured that ... 


large guerrilla parties are formed 
and operating in the southern 
portion of the state.” 


After a forced march captors and 
captives arrived at their destination three 
days later. Not having the resources to 
continue to feed and guard hundreds of 
prisoners, Shelby promptly paroled them, 
along with “several lots” of other North- 
erners captured earlier in the summer, 
and sent them on their way “suffering 
from only three days’ detention and star- 
vation,” or so said Shelby’s senior aide 
John N. Edwards. In fact, the suffering of 
Mitchell and 575 other Federals had just 
begun. Instead of allowing the released 
bluecoats to return to their lines a couple 
of days march to the south, Shelby or- 
dered Mitchell to move north to Mis- 
souri, where the nearest U.S. outpost lay 
at Pilot Knob, one hundred forty miles 
distant—a very long walk for unarmed, 
hungry, beaten troops through a rugged 
no-man’s-land bereft of food or supplies. 
Ano-man’s-land thick, too, with Confed- 
erate supporters. “Colonel Mitchell had 
a holy horror of the guerrillas known to 


be operating about the Missouri line— 
and maybe with some reason, too...,” pro- 
claimed Edwards.’ That “reason” went 
unexplained, but probably had much to 
do with the recent gun battle and the im- 
prisonment of Copperheads back home 
in Coles County. 

On the same day that General Price 
began moving his main army north from 
Camden, the Federals under Mitchell left 
Jacksonport after purportedly being re- 
lieved of “shoes, coats, hats, and blan- 
kets.”? Following a route that went di- 
rectly through the settlement of 
Doniphan, the colonel was in a fury by 
the time he and his men limped into Pi- 
lot Knob two weeks after their capture.!° 


+ + 


Colonel Mitchell promptly procured 
rail transport to St. Louis for his com- 
mand. This movement required several 
days to complete, and Mitchell appears 
to have taken the opportunity in this in- 
terval to inquire who at the outpost 
might be willing to take on a mission for 
him. The Ilinoisan was fortunate in one 
respect—the battle-hardened 3rd Mis- 
souri State Militia Cavalry Regiment, a 
specialized unit experienced in the art of 
counter-guerrilla warfare, garrisoned this 
base. Very soon Mitchell’s path crossed 
that of First Lieutenant Erich Pape, a 
German immigrant who led a company 
of men that had been fighting under the 
nickname “Hell-Hounds” since the early 
days of the war.!! 

Pape’s command—Company K, 3rd 
M.S.M. Cavalry—had been recruited in 
and around Bollinger County in south- 
east Missouri and was made up of 
staunch Unionists who had been driven 
out of their homes by their secessionist 
neighbors because of their political be- 
liefs.1* Such action had been common- 
place on the part of both sides for most 
of the war, but the policy had recently 
been ratcheted up a notch by the Con- 
federates pursuant to the written orders 
of the area’s senior commanding officer, 
General Joseph Shelby—the same Gen- 
eral Shelby whom Greenville Mitchell 
had just run up against. 

Immediately after assuming military 
command over the region three months 
previously, Shelby had issued a series of 
directives to deal with neutrals and U.S. 
loyalists living there. “It is time that ev- 
ery man should determine whether he is 


for or against us; if he is for us let him 
take his musket; if against us let him take 
the consequences or leave our country.” 
For any who leave, said Shelby, their 
property “is subject to confiscation.” And 
the “consequences” for the man who did 
not want to take sides or leave? For all 
those who “fail to comply you will use all 
the force in your power, and when nec- 
essary shoot them down.” The general 
also sent out word that he intended to 
“hang tories,” i.e., citizens faithful to the 
United States. More to the point for the 
Union cavalrymen approached by Colo- 
nel Mitchell at Pilot Knob was the fact 
that Timothy Reeves, a Confederate of- 
ficer and Baptist minister from 
Doniphan, had been provided carte 
blanche by General Shelby to “resort to 
any means you deem best” to deal with 
recalcitrant noncombatants in his area of 
operations—an area of operations that 
encompassed the homes of the men of 
Company K.”? 

As for the German-American mili- 
tia lieutenant, Erich Pape’s older brother 
Henry had died in the military service of 
the United States soon after the Civil War 
started. Another brother, Adolph, was a 
physically disabled loyalist civilian who 
had been terrorized by a band of pro- 
Confederate guerrillas—neighbors of the 
Pape family before the war—who had al- 
most lynched him. 4 

For the combatants of southeast 
Missouri the war was a very personal 
thing that sometimes directly involved 
their homes, possessions, and loved ones. 
And the actions of the secessionists in the 
region had inflamed the soldiers of Com- 
pany K. These men were by no means 
averse to striking back by committing 
depredations of their own, especially dep- 
redations that had an official or semi-of- 
ficial seal of approval. If it was revenge 
Colonel Mitchell wanted, he had found 
his men. 

Scottish immigrant William Nevin, 
a twenty-four-year-old sergeant in Com- 
pany K, later recalled being approached 
by Mitchell and a few of his entourage 
immediately after their arrival at the 
Knob: “One evening there came into our 
company camp four or five of as ragged 
a set of men as I ever looked at, almost 
entirely nude and barefooted and starved. 
They told us they belonged to 54th Reg. 
Ills. Inft. Vols and were on parole from 
Little Rock, Ark., and that the one with 
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The press in St. Louis strongly 
condemned the “scoundrelly and 
murderous operations of 
Anderson, Quantrell, Reeves and 
other guerrilla chieftains.” 
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the big straw hat was their colonel. We 
gave them supper and kept them all night 
and, of course, several of us had quite a 
long conversation with them that night. 
They told us of their travels from Little 
Rock, Ark., and of their sufferings on the 
trip, and in their conversations, the colo- 
nel said that he wanted us to be sure and 
burn Doniphan if we ever had a chance, 
for the way they were treated by the citi- 
zens of the place, and especially one who 
kept the hotel by the name of Kitterl [sic]. 
He said that [Lemuel Kittrell] cursed 
them and would not let them stay in his 
yard, as they were ‘damned Yankees’ and 
tried to make the dogs bite them, and that 
they had to march about four miles fur- 
ther in the night, with bleeding feet and 
starved as they were, slept in some hay 
in a field along the road. The colonel also 
said that when he reached St. Louis, he 
would see that we got orders for a trip to 
Doniphan.... Next day, the Company K 
boys fitted up these boys with some 
pants, shoes and hats and they, with their 
colonel, went to St. Louis.” 

The 3rd M.S.M. had been eager for 
the authority to destroy the little town 
for some time. Doniphan—a “crude 
hamlet, 18 houses around a wooden 
courthouse”—was situated just ten miles 
north of the Arkansas line, and on the 
eve of the war had a population of 
ninety-nine. With the opening of hostili- 
ties, the number of residents fell swiftly.! 
Sitting at the edge of the Ozarks, with im- 
penetrable swamps on one side and 
thickly forested rolling hills on the other, 
it was a perfect staging ground for hit- 
and-run rebel military activity, and 
Ripley County was a hotbed of secession- 
ist sentiment—the home of many of the 
irregulars against whom the 3rd M.S.M. 
would fight its war. Just weeks before 
Mitchell made his way to Pilot Knob, 
General Sterling Price had noted, “I am 
assured that... large guerrilla parties are 
formed and operating in the southern 
portion of the state.”!” 

By late 1864 the press in St. Louis 
was speaking of Doniphan’s Colonel Tim 
Reeves and his Ripley County compatri- 
ots in the same breath as William Clarke 
Quantrill and “Bloody Bill” Anderson, 
providing evidence of the passion more 
than a few Unionists felt toward the 
town’s native son. In the course of com- 
menting on the “scoundrelly and mur- 
derous operations of Anderson, Quan- 


trell, Reeves and other guerrilla chief- 
tains in this state,” the St. Louis Republi- 
can strongly condemned “the mode of 
warfare carried on by such cutthroats as 
Bill Anderson and Tim Reeves.”!® 

As early as 1861, a crowd of Ripley 
County secessionists had broken up a 
meeting of the Circuit Court, and the 
Unionist judge had only narrowly 
avoided being strung up.!? According to 
Sergeant Nevin, “sometime in the sum- 
mer of 1863, part of the regiment was on 
a scout and stopping close to Doniphan 
for dinner some of the boys went back to 
town about one quarter of a mile, to get 
dinner at the hotel for which they paid 
50 cents each. Four or five of them were 
poisoned and if our Regt. Surgeon had 
not been along, they would have died. 
Our officers told the citizens that if any 
more of our soldiers were mistreated, that 
we would burn the town.” 

And just ten weeks before Greenville 
Mitchell’s odyssey through Ripley 
County, Captain Hiram Rice of the 3rd 
M.S.M. Cavalry’s Company I—the “Kill 
Devils”—returned from a patrol to 
Doniphan and reported that Southern 
soldiers were being harbored there. De- 
siring to address the situation once and 
for all, Rice proposed a solu- 
tion to his superiors—“I 
would respectfully suggest 
that, for the good of the cause 
and a terror to the rebels, the 
next scout be directed to burn 


the town of Doniphan.”?! 


»* + + 


Mitchell reached St. 
Louis on or about September 
12, to find the city on edge in 


stump commending veterans of these 
very units for their long service in south- 
ern Missouri where they were said to have 
“watered its fords and paths with the 
blood of the demons of rebellion....” 
Melodramatic hyperbole aside, a point 
was thus made about these men and their 
attitudes.” 

Take for example Company K’s Ser- 
geant James C. Steakley. The sergeant had 
climbed through the ranks and was com- 
bative in the extreme. As a twenty-one- 
year-old corporal in the winter of 1862- 
1863 he had accidentally killed the clerk 
of Madison County in a gunfight with a 
fellow trooper from his regiment. More 
recently, while in the company of a fe- 
male of ill-repute in St. Louis the newly 
promoted Sergeant Steakley had been in- 
volved in a brawl at a restaurant, after 
which he was charged with the attempted 
murder of two policemen. Arrested on 
both occasions, he was released after only 
brief periods of confinement—experi- 
enced, aggressive leaders were apparently 
of much greater value in the field than 
behind bars.”4 

In speaking of one particularly 
heated skirmish against rebel troops, 
Steakley was once quoted as saying, “the 


Generals in Blue 
Generals in Gray 


the midst of a spate of boat Brigadier Generals Rhawiaa Ewing (left) and Joseph Shelby. 


burning by Confederate saboteurs. It is 
likely he found the Union high command 
in a receptive frame of mind toward a fur- 
ther request to put Doniphan to the 
torch, and his appeal may well have sealed 
the town’s fate. By Saturday, September 
17, Lieutenant Pape was leading a force 
of eighty-six Northern soldiers out of Pi- 
lot Knob toward Doniphan.”? 

Things took on the appearance of a 
free-for-all as a collection of men from 
three companies of the 3rd M.S.M. and 
one mounted company from the 47th 
Missouri Infantry stepped forward to get 
in on the action. Within a month Union 
general Thomas Ewing would be on the 
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fourteen men said they would follow me 
wherever I went, I assured them that if 
they did I would take them out of there 
or die with them in the attempt....” Such 
were the men now en route to destroy the 
town.” 

On September 18, after spending the 
night at Patterson, Pape, Steakley, and 
their task force proceeded southwest to- 
ward Ripley County via the Van Buren 
toad, hearing rumors along the way that 
Sterling Price and 12,000 Confederates 
were now as close as Pocahontas, Arkan- 
sas, just below the state line. After stop- 
Ping at a farm a dozen or so miles north- 
west of Doniphan for a few hours’ rest, 


the troops were aroused around mid- 
night with a whisper instead of the usual 
bugle call. Within minutes they were back 
in the saddle and headed toward their 
target. By 5:00 a.m. on the 19th they over- 
ran a Confederate picket force posted two 
miles above Doniphan. The race was on. 
“From then on it was practically a charge, 
for we wanted to strike the town a little 
before day and surprise the enemy if pos- 
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sible,” remembered Steakley. “But it was 
broad daylight when we charged through 
the streets, the Confederates going helter- 
skelter in every direction.””° 

Atthe sound of the raiders’ approach 
a recruiting party of forty Southern 
troops under the command of Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Rector Johnson raced des- 
perately out of town, tearing up a bridge 
over Quick Creek to slow the attackers. 


SEPTEMBER 19, 1864 


oe Army of Missouri h 
converges 24 SEP 


<— Confederate movements 

<— Pape’s route to Doniphan 

--- Mitchell’s march to Pilot Knob 
© Important Union-held locales 


Ironically, Johnson had run afoul of the 
3rd Missouri State Militia Cavalry sev- 
enteen months previously in a skirmish 
near Patterson that had left him severely 
wounded. Once again he found himself 
facing them, and sent express riders south 
to General Shelby advising that he was 
being pressed back by one hundred 
bluecoats.”” 

Sergeant Steakley, seemingly always 
in his element in a fight, stated “we 
crossed Current River about one mile 
above the town, and while most of our 
squad were midway in the river, it was 
amusing to see the rebs spitting away at 
us from their last stand on the bluffs. 
Their rifle and musket balls struck the 
water around us like school boys casting 
pebbles in the water to hear them go 
‘plug, and we give it about the same at- 
tention...” Sergeant Nevin also docu- 
mented this phase of the fight: “[W]Je 
formed a line and drove them from the 
bluffs. We then went back through town 
to a ford on the river and Company I 
formed in the river with their revolving 
rifles and Company K crossed under 
their fire. We then chased the rebels 
about eight or ten miles across the line 
into Arkansas.”® 

At the border the Union troops came 
upon contingents of Brigadier General 
William L. Cabell’s brigade at the front 
of Price’s oncoming Confederate jugger- 
naut. Cabell described his initial contact 
with Lieutenant Pape: “As soon as we 
crossed the line between the States into 
Missouri firing was heard on each side 
of the road and in front. The woods were 
full of bushwhackers, and the mounted 
militia, on fine horses....””? 

The raiders cleared out Rector 
Johnson’s main encampment six miles 
south of the town, and, after seven hours 
of sporadic “sharp skirmishing,” returned 
to Doniphan. *° Steakley and Nevin pro- 
ceeded to take their midday meal at the 
home of Aden Lowe, a secessionist colo- 
nel who had been killed in 1861 at the 
Battle of Fredericktown, Missouri. Just as 
Lowe’s widow was showing them to the 
table, renewed shooting was heard. 
Glancing outside, Mrs. Lowe caught sight 
of flaming buildings and desperately 
pleaded that the men spare her home.*! 

“We told her that her house would 
not be burned and mounted our horses 
and got into line with the boys and drove 
the rebels again across the river,” reported 
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William Nevin. “While we were driving 
the rebels back, someone set the town on 
fire.... As we returned, the hotel and a few 
other houses were burning.” While their 
efforts to fire Kittrell’s Mill near the river 
crossing were thwarted by Johnson, the 
Federals were able to bear witness to the 
destruction of Kittrell’s Hotel, where 
some of them had been poisoned and 
Greenville Mitchell had been attacked. 
The courthouse that had been the site of 
the mob’s threats to the circuit judge was 
also consumed, as were most of the other 
dozen and a half buildings that made up 
Doniphan.*? Other than the Lowe home, 
the Northern soldiers spared only the 
Methodist Church.*? 

As General Shelby closed in from the 
south and Cabell from the southeast, the 
marauders withdrew to the east, and, ac- 
cording to Cabell, “moved rapidly in our 
front, burning houses and destroying the 
property of all Southern sympathizers, 
and, especially, of those good women 
who had husbands, sons or brothers who 
had left Missouri to join the Confeder- 
ate Army.”34 

The first Confederate troops to reach 
the burned town were men of the 17th 
(Harrell’s) Arkansas Cavalry Battalion. 
Their guide, an independent Confeder- 
ate guerrilla named Sam Hildebrand, put 
the torch to the one remaining house, 
mistakenly believing it had been spared 
because its owner was a Unionist. Colo- 
nel Greenville Mitchell's revenge was 
complete.?° 

Arriving at the devastated site 
around 3:00 p.m., Shelby dispatched Rec- 
tor Johnson and one hundred fifty men 
to follow Pape’s trail. Colonel Sidney D. 
Jackman, noting that “the town had been 
recently sacked and evacuated by a small 
force of enemy,’ detailed thirty of his men 
to ride with Johnson. General Cabell also 
joined in the chase, and sent Lieutenant 
Colonel A.V. Reiff with a squadron of 
picked men and horses “with orders 
never to stop until they [the raiders] were 
driven off, killed or captured.”*° Closely 
pursued, the Union troops were over- 
taken the next morning on the Little 
Black River twelve miles southwest of 
Poplar Bluff. Using their Colt repeating 
Tifles to good effect, and aided by the con- 
fusion resulting from the fact that many 
of the Confederates were clothed in Fed- 
eral blue, Pape and a large number of his 
men managed to escape.” 


In the immediate aftermath of the 
fight at the Little Black, Shelby’s men 
opened a new chapter of retributory vio- 
lence, as two captured 3rd M.S.M. troop- 
ers were summarily shot (although one, 
wounded through the lung, survived).38 
A day and a half later a column of Con- 
federates entered Bloomfield directly be- 
hind an evacuating U.S. garrison that in- 
cluded Company L, 3rd M.S.M. Cavalry. 
Stopping just long enough to destroy the 
town’s military fortifications, the South- 
ern regulars pressed their offensive north- 
ward. Remaining behind was the guerrilla 
Pope Congers, who claimed he was un- 
der orders from Solomon G. Kitchen, a 
rebel cavalry colonel native to the area. 
As the ruins of Doniphan still smoldered, 
Congers fired torches of his own and 
went to work, burning—it was later re- 
corded—“the court-house, all the busi- 
ness houses and most of the residences.”>? 

With Sterling Price and his 12,000 
soldiers proceeding through the heart of 
Missouri for the next month, more vet- 
erans of the 3rd M.S.M. and 47th Mis- 
souri were taken captive. Within a fort- 
night of the Doniphan raid at least 
thirteen additional prisoners of war be- 


Library of Congress 


longing to these two United States units 
were executed without trial.” 

Not surprisingly, Ripley County 
combatants under Tim Reeves quickly 
interjected themselves into the situation. 
Two weeks to the day after Doniphan dis- 
appeared, these men perpetrated the 
most controversial of the Confederate ex- 
ecutions—that of the 3rd M.S.M.’s com- 
manding officer, Major James Wilson, 
and a number of his men. Secessionist 
brigadier general M. Jeff Thompson, who 
assumed command of Shelby’s brigade in 
the course of Price’s Raid, lamented the 
fact that the executions of the men of the 
3rd M.S.M. were not “done by such or- 
der and form that retaliation would have 
been avoided.” Thompson elaborated, 
“but responsibilities of this kind were not 
to our commander’s liking, and they [the 
prisoners] were turned over to Reeves to 
guard, with a pretty full knowledge that 
they would be shot. I knew Reeves’ men, 
nearly every one of them, and the provo- 
cation was bitter, for I had seen the black- 
ened ruins and lonely graves in Ripley 
County with my own eyes.”4! 

Verifying the motive for these kill- 
ings, General Shelby—who was well-po- 


Left to Right: Brigadier General William L. Cabell, 
Brigadier General M. Jeff Thompson, and Major James Wilson. 


Postwar Lives of Some Doniphan Raiders 


ERICH PAPE. Pape returned to his 
home at Dallas (Marble Hill), Missouri, 
at the conclusion of the war. He was 
Bollinger County judge from 1867- 
1868, and sheriff and collector from 
1868-1872. After serving next as a 
deputy United States Marshal he lived 
out his life as a merchant and farmer. 
JAMES C. STEAKLEY. Steakley was 
elected second lieutenant of Company 
K in early December 1864. After mus- 
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tering out of the army he returned to 
Bollinger County and eventually 
helped found Lixville, where he had a 
general merchandise store. He was the 
first postmaster of that town. 
WILLIAM NEVIN. Nevin raised a 
family in Carter County, where he 
found employment as a book sales- 
man, bartender, and farmer. Late in life 
he worked as a miller near Zalma in 
Bollinger County. 


Courtesy of Patsy Creech 


sitioned to know—also weighed in with 
a similar explanation: “Now, as to the 
shooting of Major Wilson, ... many had 
had their farms burned and desolated; 
their families turned out without food 
or clothing. It was these men who 
thought vengeance was due them and 
they had it on Wilson—being satisfied 
he was the instrument that had caused 
all their misfortune.” 

On July 30, 1863, President Lincoln 
had issued orders “that for every soldier 
of the United States killed in violation 
of the laws of war, a rebel soldier shall 
be executed.”*? Accordingly the Union 
command targeted for reprisal Confed- 
erate prisoners held in St. Louis. Speak- 
ing of what he called the “the cold- 
blooded murder of Major Wilson,” the 
senior Union officer in Missouri, Major 
General William S. Rosecrans, pro- 
claimed, “if the laws of war and human- 
ity are not sufficient to secure our pris- 
oners from murder I will add to their 
force the motive of personal interest.” A 
Federal military dispatch goes on to tell 
the tale: “I have to report to the com- 
manding general that I have this day or- 
dered the slayings of six enlisted rebel 
prisoners of war, in compliance with his 
orders to retaliate for the murder of six 
men of Major Wilson’s command, of the 
Third Cavalry Missouri State Militia, by 
the guerrilla, Tim Reeves.... Captain 
Ferguson has been ordered to send a 
major to Colonel Darr from Indepen- 
dence for the same purpose.’ 

Commenting on this cycle of ven- 
geance, Shelby’s aide John N. Edwards 
stated: “Rosecrans may have made 
Wilson’s sleep sweeter in eternity by his 
wanton and barbarous cruelty, but how 
about the slumbers of those Federals 
executed for the six men murdered in 
St. Louis. They sleep in unknown 
graves...” These slayings, reasoned 
Edwards, were “clinching with an argu- 
ment stronger than life the trite philoso- 
phy which makes a rule a poor rule un- 
less it works both ways.” According to 
the first president of the Missouri His- 
torical Society, Cyrus A. Peterson, al- 
most three dozen U.S. soldiers who were 
captured thus met their fate during 
Price’s Raid.*® 

This avalanche of carnage trailing 
Lemuel Kittrell’s act of turning his dogs 
loose on Greenville Mitchell in 
Doniphan did not stop until Abraham 


Lincoln personally intervened. As yet 
another Union firing squad was being 
readied in St. Louis, the president issued 
orders to “suspend the execution of Ma- 
jor Wolf until further order, and mean- 
while report to me on the case.”* 

And that ended it—or at least ended 
the overt killings directly related to the 
affair. But the anger continued. An an- 
ger, even rage, which lingers on in some 
quarters into the twenty-first century. L] 


KIRBY ROSS writes periodically for 
civilwarstlouis.com and is listed as a con- 
tributing historian for the 2003 Read- 
More program in Missouri. He is cur- 
rently completing a book on the 
evolution and exploits of the Pike Mili- 
tia, a Missouri Federal counter-insur- 
gency unit that pursued Sam Hildebrand 
and Timothy Reeves in southwest Mis- 
souri. He has another book on the Old 
West scheduled for release in 2004. 

The author thanks Bryce A. Suderow 
and Lou Wehmer who contributed to the 
research of this article. 
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Shop open by appointment in Waterville, Ohio * Catalog Subscriptions $/0.00 
e-mail: davetaylor.civilwar@sev.org | 
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CALIFORNIA 


Geographic Locale: North Bay 
NORTH BAY CWRT 
Contact: John Walter 
640 Zinnia Court, Sonoma, CA 95476 
(707) 938-0497 » Johncon@earthlink.net 


D.C. 


Geographic Locale: 
Washington D.C. /Northern Virginia / Maryland 
CAPITOL HILL CWRT 
Contact: Valerie Cannady, President 
Valerina.Cannady@sbcglobal.net 
11409 Bayard Drive, Mitchellville, MD 20721 
(301) 262-3768 ° http://www.chewrt.org 


GEORGIA 


Geographic Locale: Northeast Georgia 
NORTHEAST GEORGIA CWRT 
Contact: Steve Narrie, President 
c/o Gwinnett History Museum 
455 South Perry Street, Lawrenceville, GA 30045 
www.negacwIt.org 


——_ $$ 


HAWAII 


Geographic Locale: Honolulu 
HAWAII CWRT 
Contact: Raydeen Kimura 
399 Kuliouou Road, Honolulu, HI 96821 
(702) 281-0282 
hicwrt@hotmail.com 


—— 


ILLINOIS 


Geographic Locale: Chicago 
CWRT OF CHICAGO 
Contact: Janet Linhart 
1465 McCormick Pl., Wheaton, IL 60187 
(630) 752-1330 * janetlinhart@att.net 
Geographic Locale: West Suburban Chicago 


Cee ee 


SALT CREEK CWRT 
Contact: William J. Hupp 
P.O. Box 4873, Wheaton, IL 60189 
wjhupp@aol.com 


INDIANA 


Geographic Locale: Indianapolis 
INDIANAPOLIS CWRT 
Contact: Ms. Nikki Scholfield 
7929 Hunters Path, Indianapolis, IN 46214-1535 
N/SCHOFIELD@aol.com 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Geographic Locale: Bridgewater 
OLDE COLONY CWRT 
Contact: William J. Bernache 

10 Liberty Road, Bridgewater, MA 02324 
WJBKJB@aol.com 


MICHIGAN 


Geographic Locale: Kalamazoo 
KALAMAZOO CWRT 
Contact: David Jordan 
6804 E. Hickory Point Drive, Portage, MI 49024 
(269) 323-3757 


MISSOURI 


Geographic Locale: Springfield 
CWRT OF THE OZARKS 
Contact: John Purtell 
P.O. Box 3451, Springfield, MO 65808 
jc_pd@msn.com 


NEW JERSEY 


Geographic Locale: Northern New Jersey 
PHIL KEARNY CWRT 
Contact: Mary Kuczek 
PO. Box 183, Lincoln Park, NJ 07035 
email: info@philkearnycwrt.org 
(973) 686-1887 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Geographic Locale: Morehead City 
FORT MACON CWRT 
Contact: Ed Mullis 
P.O. Box 1862, Morehead City, NC 28557 
fmcwrt@yahoo.com 


IT 


NEW YORK 


Geographic Locale: Hudson Valley 
ULSTER COUNTY CWRT 
Contact: Joel Craig 
P.O. Box 120, Stone Ridge, NY 12484 
uccwrt@hvc.rr.com 


ee 
Geographic Locale: Binghamton 
BINGHAMTON CWRT 
Contact: Eileen Patch, Newsletter Editor 
3656 Lott Street, Endwell, NY 13760 
e-mail: epatch@stny.rr.com 


OREGON 


Geographic Locale: Portland 
PORTLAND CWRT 
Contact: Tom Edwards 
7401 SE 36th Avenue, Portland, OR 97202 
(503) 774-6911 


— 


OHIO 


Geographic Locale: Marion County 
MARION COUNTY CWRT 
169 E. Church Street, Marion, OH 43302 
(740) 387-4255 


Geographic Locale: Central Ohio 
CENTRAL OHIO CWRT, COLUMBUS 
Contact: Pete Zuhars 
PO. Box 471, Lewis Center, OH 43035 
(740) 363-9542 * zeteman@yahoo.com 


TENNESSEE 


Geographic Locale: Nashville 
BATTLE OF NASHVILLE 
PRESERVATION SOCIETY & CWRT 
Contact: R.W. Henderson 
BONPS, P.O. Box 121796, Nashville, TN 37212 
(615) 780-3636 * www.bonps.org 


TEXAS 


Geographic Locale: Houston 
HOUSTON CWRT 
Contact: Roland Bienvenu 
P.O. Box 4215, Houston, TX 77210-4215 
(281)-438-2907 
Roland. Bienvenu@cityofhouston.net 


—S———E————————————————— ee 


WASHINGTON 


Georaphic Locale: Puget Sound 
PUGET SOUND CWRT 
Contact: Clarke V. Harrison 
3921 108th Avenue NE, Bellevue, WA 98004 
(425) 822-2267 » clarkeh@nwlink.com 


EET 


TO ASK ABOUT A CWRT 
CONTACT AD AND ACCESS TO THE 
W&S MAILING LIST CALL 
(559) 855-8636 


DYK? ANSWERS (questions are on page 34) 
(1) Crater battle; (2) Rear Admiral Hus- 
band Edward Kimmel, 1882-1958 (pic- 
tured), USN, commanding at Pearl Har- 
bor; (3) Thomas L. Kane; (4) Horace 
Greeley, Gerrit Smith, and Cornelius 
Vanderbilt; (5) Justus McKinstry, Fre- 
mont’s quartermaster general; (6) Staples 
agreed to become Lincoln’s substitute in 
the draft; (7) George W. Randolph, secre- 
tary of war; (8) Sally Tompkins, commis- 
sioned captain by President Davis. 
Tompkins raised money and supplies to 
help wounded soldiers, and helped estab- 
lish Richmond’s Robertson Hospital. 
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CONFEDERATE SEADOG 
John Taylor Wood in War and Exile 
By John Bell (Jefferson, North Carolina: 
McFarland & Co., Inc., 2002. Pp. 190, 
$28.50, ISBN 0-7864- 1352-2). 


John Taylor Wood, grandson of U.S. Presi- 
dent Zachery Taylor and nephew of Confed- 
erate President Jefferson Davis, had a remark- 
able Civil War career. Largely neglected today, 
Wood was one of the few Confederates to hold 
dual army and navy ranks during the conflict. 

Wood was born at Fort Snelling in what 
would become Minnesota, in 1830. His father 
was an army surgeon (his mother was the 
daughter of future president Taylor) but Wood 
decided against an army career and secured 
an appointment as midshipman 1847. Rou- 
tine assignments followed with a number of 
cruises, and on the outbreak of the Civil War 
Wood was a lieutenant and instructor at the 
Naval Academy. He resigned his U.S. commis- 
sion in April 1861 and joined the Confederate 
navy that October. 

Lieutenant Wood was posted to the CSS 
Virginia and fought in the battle with the USS 
Monitor on March 9, 1862. 

After the scuttling of his ship he fought 
ashore in the May 1862 Battle of Drewry’s 
Bluff, then carried out a series of night raids 
against Union ships in the Potomac River and 
Chesapeake Bay. Wood next became naval aide 
to Jefferson Davis, receiving a commission as 
a colonel of cavalry. 

This post brought insufficient activity, and 
Wood secured Davis’ permission to attack two 
Federal gunboats in the Rappahannock. In 
August he captured both the Satelliet and Re- 
liance, winning promotion to commander in 
the navy, while retaining his army commission. 
In early 1864 Wood participated in the unsuc- 
cessful Confederate effort to retake New Bern, 
North Carolina, although his flotilla of small 
craft captured the Union gunboat Underwriter. 

Wood won his greatest renown as captain 
of the commerce raider CSS Tallahassee. Op- 
erating out of Wilmington, Wood took thirty- 
three Federal ships, a deed that brought pro- 
motion to captain. At the end of the war he 
returned to Richmond, only to flee the capital 
with Davis. He escaped to Cuba and then made 
his way to Halifax, Nova Scotia. There, in a 
colony of ex-Confederates, he lived the re- 

mainder of his life and enjoyed a successful 
business career. 

John Bell, a senior archivist with the Na- 
tional Archives of Canada, has put together a 


slpendid little book of 178 pages on Wood’s 
life and career. It centers on his own well-writ- 
ten sixty-eight-page biography of the Confed- 
erate officer and eighty pages of four articles, 
three of which Wood wrote for the Century 
Magazine, and which were later published in 
Battles and Leaders of the Civil War. The latter 
are “The First Fight of Iron-Clads,” “The 
Tallahassee’s Dash into New York Waters,” and 
“Escape of the Confederate Secretary of War.” 
Bell has also included a fourth article, “The 
Capture of the USS Underwriter, by Thomas 
Scharf from his History of the Confederate 
States Navy. Scharf served under Wood in the 
raid on New Bern. Among four appendices is 
one listing the vessels taken by the Tallahas- 
see. Bell also provides endnotes, an excellent 
annotated bibliography, and index. 

On the whole, this is a most satisfactory 
treatment of a neglected but important Con- 
federate war leader. One only wishes it could 
have been a full-length biography. 

—Spencer C. Tucker 
Virginia Military Institute 


CONFEDERATE 
SEADOG 
John Taylor Wood in War and Exile 


ATASTE FOR WAR 
The Culinary History of the 
Blue and the Gray 
By William C. Davis (Shippensburg, PA: 
Stackpole Books, 2003. Pp. 240, $26.95 
hardcover, ISBN: 0-8117-0018-6). 


Take a few hundred thousand young 
American males with only the slightest idea 
of how to cook for themselves. Add generous 
helpings of corn dodgers or hardtack suitable 
for paving company streets, beans, briny pork 
or stringy mule meat, “desecrated vegetables,” 
assorted vermin, and whatever can be obtained 
from the larders of unwilling civilians. Mix 
well in an iron pot of strong coffee (when cof- 
fee is unavailable, a beverage made from rye, 
nuts, persimmon seeds, cane seeds, peas, beets, 
or acorns will suffice). Add a tin cup of liquor 
(when real liquor is not at hand, brew an al- 
coholic liquid from spruce needles or pine 
boughs), heat over an open fire for four years, 
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A TASTE /rWAR 


WILLIAM C. DaAvIS 


The Culinary History of the Blue and the Gray 


stirring frequently with the ramrod of a rifled 
musket. The end result will be William C. 
Davis’ lean but delectable history of eating and 
cooking in the Civil War, heartily recom- 
mended for large groups, 

With his familiar wit, charm, and narra- 
tive skill, Davis describes the trials and tribu- 
lations of Civil War soldiers who simply— 
and usually vainly—wanted a decent meal. 
“Culinary virgins” (p. 3) in 1861, raw soldiers 
increasingly rejected a centralized but cum- 
bersome system of company cooks in favor 
of small messes of three of four comrades. A 
lack of proper utensils and training added to 
their discomfiture. Insufficient and often in- 
edible rations led inevitably to foraging. That 
in turn landed many a soldier in trouble, such 
as the unlucky William Pool of the 111th Illi- 
nois, sentenced to hard labor for nine months 
absence without leave. Pool explained that he 
had only been trying to find a proper skillet. 
Others became prisoners of war. Davis de- 
scribes their heart-rending privations, as well 
as the medical theory and reality of hospital 
food. A final chapter relates the joys of holi- 
day feasting and the welcome contents of 
boxes sent from home. Davis also includes an 


appendix of recipes, so that readers may 
sample for themselves everything from 
homemade hardtack to 5th New Jersey Hell- 
Fired Stew to Phoebe Pember’s rat recipe. My 
domestic mess preferred Captain Sanderson’s 
Commissary Bubble and Squeak, with a side 
dish of Miss Violetta’s Confederate Hospital 
Christmas Sweet Potato Pone. 

—Kenneth W. Noe 

Auburn University 


WHEN SHERMAN MARCHED 
NORTH FROMTHE SEA 
Resistance on the Confederate 
Home Front 
By Jacqueline Glass Campbell (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 2003. Pp. 
192, $27.50 hardcover, ISBN: 0-8078-2809-2). 


This is a short book on a large subject. 
Jacqueline Campbell has written a bold, am- 
bitious examination of General William T. 
Sherman’s campaign in the Carolinas. Al- 


though she presents her story using many 
voices—from slaves, to civilians, to soldiers, 
to generals—her focus is on the persistence of 
Confederate defiance and Confederate nation- 
alism. The standard accounts have emphasized 
the demoralizing impact of Sherman’s cam- 
paign in Georgia and the Carolinas, but 
Campbell argues that even such devastating 
events as the burning of Columbia, South 
Carolina, quite literally fueled resistance, es- 
pecially among white women. Building on the 
work of scholars such as Gary W. Gallagher 
and William Blair, Campbell is primarily in- 
terested in explaining why the seemingly dev- 
astating Federal invasion of the Carolinas did 
not shatter civilian morale. 

The book begins with a fresh examination 
of Union occupation in Savannah, where the 
triumphant Federals tried to provide some 
relief for the local population and expressed 
surprise over continued civilian hostility. 
Campbell is especially sensitive to cultural 
perceptions, whether the Yankees’ condescend- 
ing sense of superiority or southern whites’ 
complex notions of honor. In several parts of 
the book gender analysis, especially in dealing 
with the reactions of elite white women to 
Sherman and his soldiers, carries a great deal 
of the interpretative load. 

To Campbell, words of defiance expressed 
in diaries or in confrontations with northern 
soldiers reflected the persistence of Confeder- 
ate loyalty. Perhaps so, but she ignores the fact 
that this late in the war, vituperative comments 
often rang hollow. This largely symbolic re- 
sistance to the invaders did not mean that 
much in the rapidly disintegrating southern 
nation. Nor does Campbell give enough at- 
tention to the role of wild rumors and wish- 
ful thinking among southern civilians. Rightly 
claiming that in recent years historians have 
often exaggerated the degree of female disaf- 
fection from the Confederate cause, Campbell 
offers a needed corrective but goes much too 
far in the other direction. Interestingly enough, 
her North Carolinians often sound like rabid 
secessionists. Dissent and even rioting are 
oddly interpreted as signs of persistent dedi- 
cation to the Confederacy. And if women re- 
mained so defiant and “loyal,” why did they 
so often fall silent in their diaries after Robert 
E. Lee’s surrender? 

When Sherman Marched North from the 
Sea offers a multitude of voices and some fresh 
evidence, but the frequent use of cultural and 
gender history jargon along with that now 
standard social history cliché “moral 
economy” will somewhat limit the book’s ap- 
peal beyond an academic audience. This is 
unfortunate because the strongly made and 
often convincing revisionist arguments pre- 
sented in these pages deserve a wider audience. 
Scholars and Civil War buffs alike need to re- 
examine what we think we know about the 
relationship between Sherman’s campaigns 
and civilian morale. That the complexities of 


destruction and occupation (neither of which 
was as bad as many Confederates had antici- 
pated) gave way to a seemingly simple, unre- 
lenting hatred for Sherman on the part of 
many southern civilians (especially women) 
is itself a fascinating point that needs fuller 
exposition. 
— George C. Rable 
University of Alabama 
———— ed 
AN UNCOMMON TIME 
The Civil War and 
the Northern Home Front 
Paul A. Cimbala and Randall Miller, eds. 
(New York: Forham University Press, 2002. 
Volume twenty in “The North's Civil War 
Series.” Pp. 464, preface, introduction, 
afterword, index, hardcover. $45.00, ISBN 
0823221954). 


It has been thirteen years since social his- 
torian Maris Vinovskis jarred American his- 
tory writing with Toward a Social History of 
the American Civil War: Exploratory Essays— 
and an extraordinary baker’s dozen it has been. 
This was not because no one had ever pro- 
duced books on the Civil War home front— 
Philip Pauldan’s great book on the impact of 
the war on civilians, A People’s Contest: The 
Union and the Civil War, had appeared only 
two years before, and the first wave of pub- 
lished civilian war diaries had occurred in the 
1930s. And it certainly wasn’t because of the 
novelty of “social history.” As Vinovskis admit- 
ted, “the study of the lives of ordinary Ameri- 
cans,” based on “statistical and demographic 
techniques,” had been the most fashionable 
trend among American historians since the 
late 1960s. What made people blink over To- 
ward a Social History of the American Civil War 
was the picture of Vinovskis turning his at- 
tention to the Civil War. The unspoken as- 
sumptions of “social history” were politically 
leftist and anti-war, and the idea of applying 
“social history” to the most sentimentalized 
and myth-laden war in American history 
would have been inconceivable if it had come 
from almost anyone except Vinovskis. 

This new book of essays, collected by Paul 
Cimbala and Randall Miller, is only the latest 
example of how the reigning generation of 
Civil War historians has tried to follow 
Vinovskis’ example and throw off the stigma 
of being only drums-and-bugles buffs. This 
collection joins an ever-increasing volume of 
Civil War social history—including books by 
George Rable, Drew Faust, Mitchell Snay, Wil- 
liam Blair, Catherine Clinton, Randall 
Jimerson, and still more collections of essays 
from conferences and symposiums. What is 
harder to say is whether the accumulation of 
Civil War home front and social history stud- 
ies is increasing our understanding of the Civil 
War by anything close to the rate that they are 
appearing. If we have to judge by this collec- 
tion, the answer is no. 


CIVIL WAR 2004 CALENDAR 


By America’s Most Published Civil War 
Photographer Chris E. Heisey 


“Chris Heisey’s calendar is terrific. His 


striking photographs of Civil War battle- 
fields in all seasons provide powerful and 
moving images to help us contemplate 
the meaning of that war. This calendar 
offers a complete history of the war in 
photos and captions. It is an ideal gift for 
every student of the Civil War.” 
—Dr. James McPherson, Pulitzer-Prize 
winning author, Princeton University 
Published by Tidemark Press: 
www.tidemarkpress,com 
Available at bookstores nationwide or by 
calling toll-free 1-888-461-4619. 


A portion of the proceeds will be donated to 
battlefield preservation efforts 


DIXIE GUN WORKS’ 


iy a 


antique gun parts, and accouter: 


than 10,000 items, including: 


PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICE and EXPERTISE 
is guaranteed! 


ates 


ORDERS ONLY 
(800) 238-6785 


CATALOG $5 
SHIPPED COD $850 


INFO; (731) 885-0700 
www.dixiegunworks.com 
DIXIE GUN WORKS 
GUNPOWDER LANE, DEPT 27, PO BOX 130, 
UNION CITY, TN 38281 


FAX: (731) 885-0440 


info@dixiegunworks com 
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New from 
Ironclad 


Publishing 


Protecting the Flank: 
The Battles for Brinkerhoff’s Ridge 
and East Cavalry Field, Battle of 
Gettysburg, July 2-3, 1863 
by Eric J. 
Wittenberg, 
2002 


History 

of the 124th 

Regiment of New York 

State Volunteers: The Orange 
Blossom Regiment 


by Lt. Col. Charles H. Weygandt, 2002 
Reprint, introduction by Garry E. Adelman 


Also Available: 

Compelled to Appear in Print: 
The Vicksburg Manuscript of 
General John C. Pemberton 


Edited by David M. Smith, 
Foreword by Edwin C. Bearss 


The Ninth Regiment New York 
Volunteers (Hawkins Zouaves) 


by Lt. Matthew J. Graham, 1998 reprint, 
Introduction by Brian C. Pohanka 


www. ironcladpublishing.com 
PO Box 175714 ‘Ft. Mitchell, KY 41017 


Of the twelve essays in this book, only one 
of them (Lex Renda’s on the surprising resis- 
tance of postwar Connecticut to black voting 
rights) employs the kind of social-science sta- 
tistical analysis that Vinovskis advocated. The 
essays by Earl Hess and Alice Fahs (on Civil 
War photography and popular literature) tell 
us that, despite new technology and new ex- 
periments with the image of women and 
blacks in the newspapers and magazines, 
Northern civilians routinely imagined the war 
in “conventional, sensational, formulaic” ways. 
No aha! there. The same can be said for Peter 
Parish’s essay on Northern clergymen. Parish 
concludes, and from a surprisingly narrow set 
of readings, that Northern clergy moved from 
regarding the war as a necessary evil to preach- 
ing it as a providential opportunity—an in- 
sight which does little more than confirm 
James Moorhead’s conclusions in American 
Apocalypse: Yankee Protestants and the Civil 
War (1978). Melinda Lawson’s essay on Jay 
Cooke and Civil War finance has something 
of the flavor of vintage “social history,” but 
more for its fixed-jaw hostility to Cooke’s capi- 
talist-driven “pursuit of individual interest” 
than for any fresh advance in understanding 
Cooke or the wartime economy. And it is a 
good question whether Lawson’s essay on 
Cooke, as well as Michael Conlin’s essay on 
Joseph Henry (the autocratic wartime secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution), actually 
tell us anything outside the narrow circle of 
two elite white males’ experience. 

The two most informative essays, after 
Renda’s, are by Bryon Andreason (on Midwest 
church trials during the war) and John Syrett 
(on the Confiscation acts). Syrett’s unjustly 
neglected dissertation on the Confiscation acts 
(1971) gives us a brief but tremendously im- 
portant review of the most constitutionally ex- 
plosive legislation to pass through Congress 
during the war. Andreason’s well-argued sum- 
mary of wartime church trials shows that, even 
if Mark Neely is right about the real restraint 
the Lincoln administration showed in pursu- 
ing its Democratic critics, there were other 
actions besides civil ones that allowed for the 
evening-up of political scores in the North. 

But apart from Renda, Andreason, and 
Syrett, the evidence offered by this collection 
that Vinovskis’ plea for a social history of the 
Civil War has been heard is not entirely en- 
couraging. In his afterword, Matthew Gallman 
(who was one of the contributors to Vinovskis’ 
collection) poses three questions that social 
history must ask of the Civil War: Did the 
home front impact the military conflict? Did 
the war change the pace of every-day life? 
What was the war’s long-term impact on 
American social life? Embarrassingly, none of 
these questions really get the answers they de- 
serve in most of these essays. And Maris 
Vinovskis’ challenge still waits to be fully met. 

—Allen C. Guelzo 
Eastern University 
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JOHN BROWN 
The Legend Revisited 
By Merrill D. Peterson (Charlottesville and 
London: University of Virginia Press, 2002. 
$23.95, ISBN 0-8139-2132-5). 


Professor Peterson’s newest book, John 
Brown: The Legend Revisited, is a short but 
compact-172 page-study of the legend of John 
Brown and the evolution of that legend 
through historical and cultural processes. 

John Brown, a chronically restless reli- 
gious zealot, tried his hand at a number of 
occupations and failed at them all. His one 
indisputable success was the manner in which 
he met his death and its aftermath. Brown was, 
as Herman Melville wrote, “the meteor of the 
war,’ and whether crafty dissimulator or hon- 
est abolitionist, Brown played the role of mar- 
tyr to perfection, going to his death on the scaf- 
fold with a dignity and forthrightness largely 
absent from his life. 

John Brown the martyr and abolitionist 
hero of Harper’s Ferry was the figure the North 
subsequently eulogized in song and verse. For 
twenty years-while he lay a-moulderin’ in the 
grave-John Brown the Pottawatomie Creek 
killer was unknown or else overlooked. 

When details of the story of the Potta- 
watomie Massacre became public in the 1880s, 
former upholders of the John Brown as hero 
legend (such as ex-Kansas governor Charles 
Robinson) altered their view. The honest, 
brave, pious “Captain” was relegated to a ly- 
ing, cowardly, sanctimonious murderer who 
unnecessarily—and from ambiguous mo- 
tives—inflamed the fires that scorched Bleed- 
ing Kansas in the 1850s. Brown’s Christianity 
was labeled nihilism, his abolitionism was 
called brigandage. Sides were taken and by the 
1890s the voices in praise of Brown—like those 
of the New England transcendentalists and 
their heirs—were countered by a chorus of 
anti-Brown opinion. 

In Kansas, the scrutiny of John Brown’s 
character and consideration of his culpability 
in murder, were hindered by Brown’s name 
being so inextricably bound to the history of 
the state. To defame John Brown was “a little 
like defaming Kansas history,” Professor 
Peterson writes. 

The hagiographies penned in the nine- 
teenth century further obscured Brown’s na- 
ture. Not until publication of Oswald G. 
Villard’s John Brown, 1800-1859: A Biography 
Fifty Years After in 1910 (Peterson calls the 
book “the greatest American historical biog- 
raphy yet written”) was an objective look at 
Brown’s character available. Villard’s portrait 
of Brown as a flawed hero was countered by 
Robert Penn Warren’s 1929 book John Brown: 
The Making of a Martyr, which portrayed 
Brown as something much less than heroic. 

Poets also weighed in on the controversy 
over Brown’s character. In “John Brown’s 
Body,” Stephen Vincent Benét wrote: “John 


Brown... was a stone/...eroded to a cutting 
edge./ By obstinacy, failure and cold prayers.” 

John Brown: The Legend Revisited does not 
enter the debate over the “true” nature of John 
Brown. Peterson’s work pursues the track of 
John Brown’s legend through cultural history, 
touching on film, art, fiction, and theater, as 
well as historiography and poetry. 

Hollywood discovered John Brown in the 
1940s and his character was portrayed in such 
forgettable epics as “Santa Fe Trail” and “Seven 
Angry Men.” Artists-black artists in particu- 
\ar-frequently used Brown’s image, often to pay 
Brown homage as a savior to their race. Fic- 
tion writers entered the fray, beginning with 
Leonard Ehrlicht’s 1932 novel God’s Angry 
Manand culminating in Russell Bank’s recent 
novel Cloudsplitter (1998), which Peterson 
calls “the most impressive historical novel yet 
to be written about John Brown.” 

Peterson’s book attempts a sweepingly 
comprehensive review of the cultural, histori- 
cal, and political responses to John Brown and 
the moral and political issues attendant to 
Brown’s life and the relevance of those issues 
to various epochs of American history. The 
book is marked by a clarity of style and a re- 
freshing brevity of presentation and, for the 
most part, the work succeeds in its attempt. 

—Wayne F. Burke 
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THE UNION PRISON AT FORT 
DELAWARE 
A Perfect Hell on Earth 
By Brian Temple (Jefferson, N.C. & London: 
McFarland & Company, Inc., 2003. Pp. 175, 
$35.00, ISBN: 0-7864- 1480-4). 


In a brief work Brian Temple has pro- 
vided a serviceable overview of Fort Dela- 
ware, from its origins as a defensive fortifica- 
tion to protect Washington and Philadelphia 
to its conversion during the Civil War to a 
major depot for Confederate prisoners. The 
hardships of confinement ina military prison 
are chronicled, as are the many ways prison- 
ers found to make the best of a bad situation. 
Regarding prisoners’ treatment, Temple is 
quite balanced and objective, discussing 
prison privations without casting Yankee of- 
ficials at the fort and in Washington as inhu- 
mane brutes. 

Unfortunately Temple describes Fort 
Delaware as “the Andersonville of the North,” 
an appellation often given to individual 
Union prisons by their historians. As Benton 
McAdams pointed out in his excellent study 
of Rock Island (another “Andersonville of the 
North”), that term is not only cliche, it is ir- 
responsibly misleading. Of the North’s nine 
major prisons, only Elmira came anywhere 
near Andersonville’s mortality. Temple’s use 
of the term may result from the fact that he 

relied exclusively on postwar prisoners’ nar- 
ratives, which rarely missed an opportunity 
to remove the Andersonville stigma by claim- 


ing that whatever prison the writer inhab- 
ited was just as bad, if not worse, than the 
infamous Georgia pen. Another problem is 
the author’s rather scant discussion of the im- 
portant issue of the suspension of the ex- 
change cartel in the spring of 1863, which led 
to overcrowded, disease-ridden facilities on 
both sides. Temple notes, correctly, that the 
Confederacy’s refusal to accord black troops 
and their white officers the same rights as 
other Federal soldiers and officers taken in 
battle lay at the heart of the suspension. How- 
ever, he incorrectly suggests that Grant was 
the man responsible for the cartel’s indefi- 
nite suspension in June 1863 because of the 
military advantages to be gained. As Temple 
puts it, “Grant had had enough of exchanges” 
in 1863 and by 1864 had calculated that since 
the North had to fight “until the Military 
power of the South is exhausted... if we re- 
lease or exchange prisoners captured it sim- 
ply becomes a War of extermination.” Cer- 
tainly Grant understood the advantages to be 
gained by halting prisoner exchanges. But to 
portray him as the man who chose to halt 
exchanges solely for military reasons, as many 
have, is inaccurate. For one thing, Grant 
lacked the authority to make such a unilat- 
eral decision in June 1863. Another problem 
with portraying Grant in such a light is that 
correspondence between him and Lee dur- 
ing October 1864 indicates that Grant was 
willing to discuss resuming exchanges pro- 
vided black and white prisoners were treated 
the same. 

Serious researchers of this topic will find 
that this study of Fort Delaware is not as de- 
tailed or as thoroughly researched as 
McAdams’ work on Rock Island or Michael 
Gray’s on Elmira. It lacks serious discussion 
ofa number of important themes/issues such 
as the cartel’s collapse, the existence and pos- 
sible effects of a mid-1864 Union “retaliation 
policy” or the impact of Federal fiscal deci- 
sions on the Confederate prisoner of war ex- 
perience. That said, however, the book is still 
a good introduction to the history of Fort 
Delaware and serves as a decent companion 
to Dale Fetzer and Bruce Mowday’s book on 
the prison, Unlikely Allies. 

—Jay Gillispie, s 

Sampson Community College 
———— 

MRS. LINCOLN AND MRS. KECKLY 
The Remarkable Story of the Friend- 
ship Between a First Lady and a 
Former Slave 
By Jennifer Fleischner (New York: 
Broadway Books, 2003. Pp. 372, $26, 
ISBN 0-7679-0258-0). 

Elizabeth Keckly is best remembered as 
Mary Lincoln’s dressmaker during the Civil 
War, partly responsible for the first lady's bold 
and oftentimes controversial fashion sense. 
A friendship formed between the pair, but 
like so many of Mary Lincoln’s relationships, 
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it ended in bitterness. The rift occurred in 
1868 when Keckly wrote her autobiography, 
appropriately titled Behind the Scenes: Thirty 
Years a Slave and Four Years in the White 
House. 

The two women traveled vastly different 
paths before meeting. Fleischner contrasts the 
early privelaged life of Mary Lincoln with 
Keckly’s early years as a slave. After the death 
of her mother, Mary was raised by a slave the 
family referred to as “Aunt Sally.” Fleischner 
writes, “And if Mary had a nightmare about 
her father dying too, a natural fear under the 
circumstances, it was probably Aunt Sally 
who hushed her back to sleep, while she 
clutched one of her beloved dolls to her chest.” 
While the biographical information is not 
new, Fleischner demonstrates particular 
strengths in both empathy and detail. 

Fleischner relies on Keckly’s autobiogra- 
phy to bring life to her portrait of Mrs. Keckly. 
In addition Fleischer, through her deep un- 
derstanding of the subject of slavery, provides 
excellent context to Keckly’s experiences. For 
instance, in her autobiography, Keckly de- 
scribes the circumstances in which she gave 
birth to her son. Of her child’s white father, 
she wrote, “Suffice it to say, that he persecuted 
me for four years and I-I- became a mother.” 
Fleischner adds context to Keckly’s brief de- 
scription. “At twenty,” Fleischner explains, 
“Lizzy was older than many young slave 
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women who were sexually preyed upon by 
their masters.” 

By using her research on slavery, particu- 
larly focusing on slave women’s experiences, 
Fleischner adds a depth of understanding and 
detail not found in Keckly’s autobiography. By 
breathing life into the Keckly-Lincoln relation- 
ship, she adds color to the life of the former 
first lady. Mrs. Lincoln and Mrs. Keckly is not 
merely a supplement to Behind the Scenes, but 
a fascinating, colorful, imaginative, and his- 
torically sound look into a relationship forged 
in the White House between a first lady and 
her dressmaker. 

—Samuel P. Wheeler 
Southern Illinois University 
——_—_——————— 
CIVIL WAR HEAVY 
EXPLOSIVE ORDNANCE 
A Guide to Large Artillery Projectiles, 
Torpedoes, and Mines 
By Jack Bell (Denton, Texas, University of 
North Texas Press, 2003. Pp. 592, $50.00, 
ISBN: 1-57441-163-2). 


Jack Bell has produced the definitive ref- 
erence work on Civil War large caliber ord- 
nance. Over three hundred and sixty projec- 
tiles are listed, many from private collections, 
and for each there are multiple photographic 
illustrations and a wealth of technical data in- 
cluding diameter, weight, rarity index, prov- 
enance, and the weapon used to fire it. Not 
for the general reader, but an indispensable ref- 
erence for the specialist. 

—kKeith Poulter 
————LS 
THE SHENANDOAH VALLEY 
CAMPAIGN OF 1862 
Edited by Gary W. Gallagher (Chapel Hill, 
University of North Carolina Press, 2003. Pp. 
244, bibliographic essay, notes, illustrations, 
$34.95, ISBN 0-8078-2786-X). 


The Shenandoah Valley Campaign of 1862 
is marked by fine scholarship and good writ- 
ing. The work contains eight essays on vari- 
ous aspects of the strategically important op- 
erations in the Valley of Virginia. One of the 
essays examines the impact of the campaign 
upon the region’s civilian population, while 
the remaining seven cover either military sub- 
jects or leading personalities. 

Editor Gary W. Gallagher reassesses the 
role of Abraham Lincoln. Gallagher concludes 
that the Union president reacted aggressively 
to the perceived crisis, prodding generals to 
trap the Confederates and urging George B. 
McClellan to seize the opportunity to press 
operations against Richmond. 

In one of the most important essays, Wil- 
liam J. Miller offers a counterweight to most 
studies of the campaign by focusing on the 
generalship of James Shields, Nathaniel Banks, 
and John Fremont. Miller outlines the diffi- 


culties that hampered each general’s efforts 
during the campaign. 

Robert K. Krick shows how the marches 
and battles fed Confederate hope in a dismal 
spring and made Jackson a nation’s hero. Keith 
S. Bohannon recounts the story of the 12th 
Georgia, its successes and failures, and how 
home state newspapers colored their reports 
on the regiment’s record. 

Three essays deal with Confederate gen- 
erals Turner Ashby, Charles S. Winder, and 
Richard B. Garnett. Peter S. Carmichael exam- 
ines how Ashby’s cavalier image belied the 
cavalryman’s more modest roots and antebel- 
lum career. Robert E.L. Krick sketches the life 
and military record of Winder, a Marylander 
who commanded the Stonewall Brigade. 
Winder’s predecessor as brigade commander 
was Garnett, whom Jackson relieved of com- 
mand after First Kernstown. A. Cash Koeniger 
uses Garnett’s case to explore Jackson’s diffi- 
culties with a number of subordinates. Finally, 
Jonathan M. Berkey reminds us of the hard- 
ships imposed upon civilians who are caught 
between enemy armies. War cannot be mea- 
sured in blood alone. 

The book fills voids in the studies of the 
legendary campaign and provokes further in- 
quiry. It is highly recommended. 

—Jeffry D. Wert 
Centre Hall, Pennsylvania 
ST 
THE CIVIL WAR SOLDIER 
A Historical Reader 

Edited by Michael Barton and Larry M. 

Logue (New York: New York University 
Press, 2002. Pp. 480, hardcover. $24.95, ISBN 

0-814-79879-9). 


This reader brings together twenty-seven 
articles, chapters, or shorter excerpts from 
books, all dealing with soldiers of the Civil 
War, both Union and Confederate. Most of 
these pieces were written by modern histori- 
ans, though two come from the pens of actual 
Civil War participants. Four are from Bell Irvin 
Wiley, pioneer in the research of the common 
Civil War soldier. The editors subdivide the 
various excerpts into five broad categories: 
“Who soldiers were”; “How soldiers lived”; 
“How soldiers fought”; “How soldiers felt”; 
and “What soldiers believed.” The excerpts are 
generally stimulating and well selected, and the 
editors provide brief chapter introductions 
and head notes, as well as a general introduc- 
tion. They sometimes let the various authors 
argue, as it were, with each other, as when they 
present a very brief excerpt from Grady 
McWhiney and Perry D. Jamieson’s Attack and 
Die, followed by a much longer excerpt from 
Paddy Griffith’s Civil War Battle Tactics. How- 
ever, in general, the selections tend to mini- 
mize conflict between and among historians. 
Several readers like this, all equally valuable, 
could be produced while scarcely re-using a 


single selection. Indeed, at least one other Civil 

War soldier reader appeared in 2002. This type 

of work would be especially valuable for as- 
signment in the classroom. 

—Steven E. Woodworth 

Texas Christian University 


DEFEND THIS OLD TOWN 
Williamsburg During the Civil War 
By Carol Kettenburg Dubbs 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 2002. Pp. xv, 406, index, notes. $49.95, 
ISBN 0-807 1-2780-9). 


The May 5, 1862, Battle of Williamsburg 
was the scene of the largest and bloodiest 
battle to that date in the Civil War and a piv- 
otal action during General George McClel- 
lan’s Peninsula Campaign. Yet this history is 
often forgotten. Carol Kettenburg Dubbs has 
taken it upon herself to revitalize Williams- 
burg’s Civil War history in her excellent book 
Defend This Old Town: Williamsburg During 
the Civil War. 

The Battle of Williamsburg was a bloody, 
indecisive action that marked the end of the 
first phase of McClellan’s Peninsula Campaign. 
This hard fought battle was part of General 
McClellan’s attempt to block General Joseph 
Eggleston Johnston’s withdrawal to Rich- 
mond. The Union tactical victory at Williams- 
burg was marred by that command’s inability 
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to grasp opportunities made available by the 
Confederate retreat. 

Carol Kettenburg Dubbs details this en- 
gagement in a thorough manner that enables 
the reader to understand a battle that confused 
many of its participants. Dubbs’ narrative is 
richly supported by participant quotations. 
The illustrations place into context the com- 
prehensive array of Confederate fortifications, 
the poor road network leading up the Penin- 
sula to Williamsburg, and the battle’s tactical 
maneuvers. 

What makes this book special is its glimpse 
of Williamsburg before and after the battle. 
Dubbs is able to capture life within this Con- 
federate town in a colorful fashion that illu- 
minates antebellum Williamsburg and the de- 
fense of the old town from the Federal army at 
Fort Monroe. Her treatment of occupied 
Williamsburg is especially dramatic. 

Defend This Old Town is a book that all 
those interested in the Civil War can enjoy. 

John Quarstein 
Virginia War Museum 


LETTERS FROM A NORTH CAROLINA 
UNIONIST 
John A. Hedrick to Benjamin S. 
Hedrick, 1862-1865 
Judkin Browning and Michael Thomas 
Smith, eds. (Raleigh: North Carolina 
Division of Archives and History, 2001. Pp. 
XXvili, 287, ISBN 0-86526-295-0). 


John A. Hedrick, the North Carolina 
Unionist of the title, was U.S. collector of cus- 
toms at the Union-held port of Beaufort, North 
Carolina, during the Civil War. This book is 
composed of the numerous wartime letters he 
wrote from Beaufort, most of them addressed 
to his brother John A. Hedrick, who worked in 
the U.S. Patent Office in Washington. 

John’s letters deal with a plethora of sub- 
jects. He discusses family news as well as war 
news, most of the latter gleaned from the New 
York papers, which he for some reason seemed 
to believe would reach him in Beaufort before 
they reached the national capital. Some of the 
war news came from more immediate, if not 
more reliable, sources, as throughout the war 
rumors flew in Beaufort of military action 
nearby, both Union and Confederate. Disease 
also came in for abundant comment, includ- 
ing a yellow fever epidemic in the late sum- 
mer and fall of 1864. Some of the most inter- 
esting passages concern North Carolina 
Unionist politics and the Hedrick brothers’ 
intense (and well-founded) loathing for the 
antics of the unprincipled opportunist 
Charles Henry Foster, usually referred to in 
Hedrick’s letters as “the humbug Foster” or 
“the scoundrel Foster.” 

The editors have done an excellent job. 
With painstaking faithfulness to the originals, 
they carefully note words stricken out and 
words inserted. They also retain all of the origi- 


nal spelling and punctuation except where 
changes were necessary to avoid confusion. 
With each letter is a brief notation of the loca- 
tion of the original, either Duke University or 
the Southern Historical Collection of the Uni- 

versity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 
This book will be of great use to any who 
wish to pursue serious research of North 
Carolina Unionism and the Union enclave at 
Beaufort. —Steven E. Woodworth 
Texas Christian University 


MILITARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF THE CIVIL WAR 
Revised Edition of Volume IV 
Edited by Silas Felton (Dayton, Ohio, 
Morningside Press, 2003. Pp. 1,062, $75.00. 
Order information: 800-648-9710; 
www.morningsidebooks.com). 


Many readers will be familiar with “Dorn- 
busch”—the three volume bibliography of the 
Civil War compiled by the late C.E. Dornbusch 
and published by the New York Public Library 
between 1961 and 1972—a treasure trove of 
published material on regiments, personnel, 
battles, and so forth. Dornbusch added a 
fourth volume in 1987, published by Morning- 
side Press, in order to update the earlier vol- 
umes. Morningside has now brought out a re- 
vised, updated, and expanded version of this 
fourth volume. Edited by Silas Felton, it reflects 
the recent explosion in Civil War publishing, 
expanding the earlier 424 page edition to more 
than one thousand pages. At that, it was pos- 
sible only to include recently published books 
and pamphlets—magazine and journal articles 
were simply too numerous to be included. This 
new edition belongs on every serious buff’s 
bookshelves. —Keith Poulter 
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Balloon Enterprise 
Washington 
June 16, 1861 
To: President of the United States. 
Dear Sir: 
This point of observation commands an 
area near fifty miles in diameter. The city, 
with its girdle of encampments presents 
a superb scene. I have pleasure in send- 
ing you this first dispatch ever tele- 
graphed from an aerial station and in 
acknowledging indebtedness for the op- 
portunity of demonstrating the avail- 
ability of the science of aeronautics in 
the military service of the country. 
T.S.C. Lowe 


Lowe’s performance suitably impressed the 


president, who invited the aeronaut to stay the 
night, and then, over breakfast the next morn- 
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ing, dictated a letter of introduction to Gen- 
eral-in-Chief Winfield Scott. Although there 
were still some hurdles to overcome, balloon- 
ing would shortly play a role in the war. 


Ax GrarneEs , 
“gous fr cake fh rend 
freee B® ae ery POPE 
a ene ee SEE. 

Wed fort wes fintel toe, 
Maal fore tne aanenl 


CAPES SA 
Barer aubedt we Ce LG 


Note: The text of Lowe’s telegram quoted 
above—erroneous date and all—is from the 
original copy (reproduced here) received by 
the president, now held by the Library of 
Congress, rather than the edited version 
which Lowe later supplied to the press. 


POETIC LICENSE 
“A March in the Ranks Hard-Prest, 
and the Road Unknown” 

Walt Whitman (1819-1892), generally 
regarded as America’s greatest poet, published 
the first edition of Leaves of Grassin 1855. Over 
the next forty years he regularly revised the 
book, adding or deleting poems, so that the 
seven successive editions are different from 
one other. 

The fourth edition of Leaves of Grass, is- 
sued in 1867, appeared with an “annex” titled 
Drum-Taps. Published as a seventy-two-page 
pamphlet in 1865, Drum-Taps included over 
forty poems related to the Civil War, in which 
Whitman had served for a time as a journalist 
and later a nurse. “A March in the Ranks Hard- 
Prest, and the Road Unknown” is typical of 
many of the poems in Drum-Taps, with its im- 
ages of wounded and dying men, the conse- 
quences of war. 

A MARCH IN THE RANKS HARD-PREST, 
AND THE ROAD UNKNOWN 

A march in the ranks hard-prest, and the 
road unknown; 

A route through a heavy wood, with muffled 
steps in the darkness; 

Our army foil’d with loss severe, and the sul- 
len remnant retreating; 


Till after midnight glimmer upon us, the 
lights of a dim-lighted building; 

We come to an open space in the woods, 
and halt by the dim-lighted building; 
’Tis a large old church, at the crossing 

roads— tis now an impromptu hospital; 

—Entering but for a minute, I see a sight 
beyond all the pictures and poems ever 
made: 

Shadows of deepest, deepest black, just lit 
by moving candles and lamps, 

And by one great pitchy torch, stationary, 
with wild red flame, and clouds of smoke; 

By these, crowds, groups of forms, vaguely 
I see, on the floor, some in the pews laid 
down; 

At my feet more distinctly, a soldier, a mere 
lad, in danger of bleeding to death, (he is 
shot in the abdomen;) 

I staunch the blood temporarily, (the 
youngster’s face is white as a lily;) 

Then before J depart I sweep my eyes o’er 
the scene, fain to absorb it all; 

Faces, varieties, postures beyond descrip- 
tion, most in obscurity, some of them 
dead; 

Surgeons operating, attendants holding 
lights, the smell of ether, the odor of 
blood; 

The crowd, O the crowd of the bloody forms 
of soldiers—the yard outside also fill’d; 

Some on the bare ground, some on planks 
or stretchers, some in the death-spasm 
sweating; 


eS es ee ee 


An occasional scream or cry, the doctor’s 
shouted orders or calls; 

The glisten of the little steel instruments 
catching the glint of the torches; 

These I resume as I chant—I see again the 
forms, I smell the odor; 

Then hear outside the orders given, Fall in; 
my men, fall in; 

But first I bend to the dying lad—his eyes 
open—a half-smile gives he me; 

Then the eyes close, calmly close, and I 
speed forth to the darkness, 

Resuming, marching, ever in darkness 
marching, on in the ranks, 

The unknown road still marching. 
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Crossfire 


(continued from page 6) becoming general of 
volunteers in Mexico—he had been adjutant 
general of the Tennessee state militia since 
1833 (a desk job, admittedly). 

More important for Ne&S, Pillow did com- 
mand troops after the fiasco of Fort Donelson. 
He was given temporary command of a Ten- 
nessee brigade on the last day of Stones River/ 
Murfreesboro, and in June 1864 he led a small 
command against Sherman’s line of commu- 
nications at Lafayette, Georgia. Though un- 
successful, this small affair was combat in the 
field. 

Gideon Pillow was at best a mediocre sol- 
dier, but even he deserves an accurate bio- 
graphical sketch in a journal as careful as Ne&S 
normally is. (For more on this complex man 
and his substantial rear-echelon contribu- 
tions to the CSA, see Nat Hughes and Roy 
Stonecipher’s The Life and Wars of Gideon J. 
Pillow, 1993.) 

—Ed Frank, Memphis, Tennessee 


WRONG IDENTIFICATION 
I perused North & South, vol. 6, #3, and 
have noticed a glaring photographic error in 
one of the articles. On page 18, a photo is 
misidentified as Captain Archibald Graham. 
This is actually General Charles K. Graham! 
Graham (1824-89) was previously a brigadier 
in the III Corps, notably captured at Gettys- 
burg, and commanded a naval/army flotilla in 
the Army of the James (1864). 
—Russ Kane, Jacksonville, Florida 


ED.: Both Grahams were mentioned in the ar- 
ticle. The inclusion of General Graham’s pho- 
tograph was deliberate, but we attached the 
wrong caption to it. 


KUDOS 
Ihave been subscribing to North & South 
for a year and a half. I just received volume 6, 
#4, and am compelled to write you and ex- 
press how much I thoroughly enjoy everything 
about the magazine. There are always new facts 
that I never knew. North & South is the most 
authoritative publication regarding the history 
of the Civil War. 
—Stuart W. Jacoby, Rochester, New York 


+ + 


Thanks for North & South. It’s the best 
Civil War magazine by far. 

I think there is a bit of an error on page 
10 of Vol. 6, #5. The recruiting poster pictured 
there actually belonged to the 69th New York 
State Militia, not the 69th New York Volun- 
teer Infantry of the famous Irish Brigade, 
which suffered the massive casualties and was 
the subject of the article. 

The 69th NYSM fought at First Bull Run 
in Sherman’s brigade. After that battle, Cap- 
tain Thomas Meagher, one of its officers, re- 
ceived permission from the state to organize a 


new brigade for federal service. One of the new 
organization’s regiments was designated the 
69th U.S. Volunteer Infantry in honor of the 
“Old 69th.” Many of the members of the 69th 
Militia were allowed to sign up for Meagher’s 
new 69th Volunteer Infantry. In spite of los- 
ing many of its members to the new 69th, the 
older unit recruited itself up (thus, the poster 
shown on page 10) and was called to active 
service later as one of the core regiments of 
Corcoran’s Legion, called “The Other Irish 
Brigade” of the Army of the Potomac. 

—Jim Roberts, Long Beach, California 


HOOKWORM 
Thanks for your excellent article “What 
Killed the Yankees at Andersonville?” [by Davis 
FE. Cross, M.D., N&S, vol. 6, #6]. 1 agree that 
the Andersonville prisoners probably suffered 

from hookworm. 
—Peter J. Hotez, M.D., Ph.D., Professor and 
Chairman, Dept. of Microbiology and 
Tropical Medicine, The George Washington 
University, Washington, DC 


Above: Harvy Laforce of Woodbine, 
Whitley County, Kentucky, revealing the typical 
features of hookworm disease. Courtesy of the 
Rockefeller Archives Center 
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REVISIONISM 

I read with interest the opening of John 
Attaway’s long letter [in “Crossfire,” volume 
6, #6]—including an attempt to impress us 
with his eighty-one-volume Civil War li- 
brary—in which he belittles “recent scholar- 
ship” as “revisionism.” As a North & South 
subscriber his complaint is a bit disingenu- 
ous, since he receives and obviously reads a 
healthy collection of “recent scholarship” in 
every issue. “Recent scholarship” involves 
drawing new conclusions from published 
material as well as culling unpublished ma- 
terial and assessing its historical relevance. 
Mr. Attaway calls this revisionism, and indeed 
it is. “Revisionism” should not be a pejora- 
tive, as long as it is not agenda-driven and is 
thoroughly, skillfully, and objectively accom- 
plished. 

In regards to the rest of his letter, in 
which he attempts to illustrate that Ulysses 
S. Grant was not a great general, Attaway 
obviously is missing the big picture. Between 
1862-1865, General Grant forced the surren- 
der of three armies in three different states. 
This was neither a result of luck, nor a prod- 
uct of overwhelming numbers. Grant did not 
enjoy appreciable numerical strength over 
General Pillow at Fort Donelson or General 
Pemberton in Mississippi; yet he still over- 
whelmed them with a savvy combination of 
strategy and tactics. Conversely, Stonewall 
Jackson (another stellar general) in his leg- 
endary Shenandoah Valley Campaign en- 
joyed huge numerical advantages over the 
isolated forces of Banks, Fremont, and 
Shields, but he was never able to force either 
of those defeated armies to capitulate. 

Grant truly was a great general. 

—Gary Ecelbarger, via email 


+ + 


Each time I get my copy of North & South 
in the mail I go straight to “Crossfire” to see 
how others have interpreted past articles. One 
thing I have noticed is a tendency by some to 
dismiss articles or commentaries they do not 
like by crying “revisionism,” as Dr. Attaway did 
in the most recent issue. Dr. Attaway took ex- 
ception to the panel’s placement of Robert E. 
Lee below Ulysses S. Grant in the list of top 
generals. He further suggested that recent 
scholarship was tainted by revisionists—his- 
torians whose conclusions do not match his 
or those of his eighty-one books. 

While I am not certain in what discipline 
Attaway earned his doctorate, I am betting it 
was not history. Trained historians under- 
stand that it is our responsibility to explore 
existing ideas from different perspectives by 
asking new questions and making use of any 
new evidence that comes to light. Rethink- 
ing established “truths” in order to gain a 
more accurate picture of the past is the very 
essence of the discipline, not a sinister per- 
version of it. Which is not to suggest that 


revisionist works are infallible. Occasion- 
ally historians get carried away and throw 
the baby out with the bath water. But so- 
called revisionist challenges, even when 
deeply flawed, are valuable for forcing 
historians to rethink their understanding of 
the past and perhaps provoking fresh inquir- 
ies into a particular era, event, or issue. This 
is the only way to get a more accurate pic- 
ture of the past. One shudders to think what 
our impressions of slave life would be with- 
out “revisionists” challenging the “happy 
darkie” myth prevalent until well into the 
twentieth century. 
—Jay Gillispie, Sampson Community College, 
Clinton, North Carolina 


ELIZABETH VAN LEW 

Thank you for the excellent article “True 
to the Flag: Uncovering the Story of Elizabeth 
Van Lew and Richmond’s Union Under- 
ground” by Elizabeth R. Varon [vol. 6, #6]. The 
incisive portrayal of the Richmond spy net- 
work in this article serves to highlight the lim- 
ited scholarly work that exists regarding Civil 
War intelligence operations. There are untold 
stories about Northern and Southern secret 
service activities waiting for historians to 
probe. 

Elizabeth Varon has set the pace in this 
groundbreaking article and her book-length 
treatment on this subject. Our universities 
should follow suit and allot some of their grant 
funding to scholars who are willing and able 
to conduct research on similar topics. 

—Thomas J. Ryan, 
Bethany Beach, Delaware 


WHAT'S IN A NAME 

I feel compelled to respond to the ques- 
tion that you [Keith Poulter] addressed in the 
“Crossfire” section in volume 6, #6. Specifi- 
cally with respect to the question of what we 
should call those Civil War aficionados who 
identify strongly with the Union. I agree with 
your comment that Neo-Unionist does not 
seem appropriate given the outcome of the re- 
cent unpleasantness. 

I have a suggestion. How about Neo-Fas- 
cist? According to Webster fascist is defined 
as a political philosophy, movement, or re- 
gime that exalts nation (e.g., the Union) and 
often race (e.g., the vile and perfidious Yan- 
kee race) above the individual and that stands 
for a centralized autocratic government 
headed by a dictatorial leader (e.g., Lincoln), 
severe economic and social regimentation 
(e.g., Lincoln’s suspension of civil liberties, 
draft, etc.), and forcible suppression of op- 
position (e.g., the invasion of the Confeder- 
ate states). 

The term Neo-Fascist seems a lot more 
accurate to me than Neo-Unionist. I don’t re- 
ally want to offend anyone with this, but if the 
jackboot fits... 

—Bryan R. Due, Ph.D. 
Moorestown, New Jersey 


N&S MARKET PLACE 


BATTLEFIELD TOURS 


KEARNS CIVIL WAR TOUR. Richmond, 
Petersburg, Fredericksburg, and sur- 
rounding areas in Virginia. Standard or 
personalized tours available of your favor- 
ite battlefield site. Please call or write 
Kevin Kearns, 1833 Commins Road, 
Aylett, Virginia, 23009. (804) 769-2095. 


Follow their footsteps! 
Civil War Weekend 
Battlefield Tours 


Toll Free 
1-866-CWW-TOUR (299-8687) 
www.civilwarweekend.com 


* WHITE STAR + 
BATTLEFIELD TOURS 


Private Guided Tours Through 
the Chickamauga - Chattanooga 
National Military Park 


GROUP TOURS AVAILABLE 


Professionally Guided Tours of 
Western Theatre Battlefields 


888-828-1864 


www. battlefieldguide.com 
“Dedicated to the Boys” 


TOUR 


GETTYSBURG 
ON YOUR COMPUTER 
+ with Gary Kross - 


Licensed Battlefield Guide Gary Kross takes you 
on a guided tour of the Gettysburg Battlefield 
with 99 beautiful full-color 360-degree panoramas, 
historic photos and interactive maps. 


For a limited time, three audio CDs 
of Gary’s tour are also included. 


www.VirtualGettysburg.com 
(800) 417-9596 Gettysburg™ is a trademark 


Virtual 
of Another Software Miracie, LLC 


BOOKS/PUBLICATIONS 


The Civil War Has a Daily Newspaper: 
CWI PREMIUM 


www.cwipremium.com 
< http:/Awww.cwipremium.com/ > 


MANUSCRIPT THIRTY YEARS RE- 
SEARCHED. “The Shot,’ the most cel- 
ebrated long-range sniper shot in 
America’s Civil War. A Southern ser- 
geant, a telescopic sighted Whitworth 
sniper rifle. A Northern general, half a 
mile away. The detailed story that 
started modern long-range sniper war- 
fare. 102 pages. Illustrated, maps show- 
ing battlelines. Ck/MO $20.00. Dale 
Martin, 406 S. Price, Troup, TX 75789. 


SE 


Abraham Lincoln Book Shop, Inc. 


Since 1938, Buying and Selling... 
Books, Autographs, Manuscripts, Documents, 
Original Photographs, Prints, 
Paintings, and Sculpture 


Pertaining To... 
The Civil War, Lincolniana, U.S. Presidency, 
U.S. Military History, and Political History 


Reach Us At... 
357 West Chicago Ave. Chicago, IL 60610 
312/944-3085 © Fax 312/944-5549 
<www.ALincolnBookShop.com> 


Olde Soldier 
Books Inc. 


The Most Complete Library of 
Civil War books, Autographs, Letters, 
Photos & Documents! 

Dave Zullo 
434-591-0884 


www.oldesoldierbooks.com 


13 Brassie Terrace 
Lake Monticello 
VA 22963 


We buy Civil War 
material and WWII books! 


CIVIL WAR ARTILLERY 


Celebrate July 4th & All Events 


BIG-BANG*® CANNON 
GREAT GIFT IDEA! $159.95 


The only SAFE substitute 
for fireworks! Cannons 
produce a loud bang with a 
fealistic flash of light. 
Patented in 1907. Made of 
cast iron and sheet metal, Easy loading and firing. Great for display 
when not in use. Made in the USA 10 last a lifetime. Available in 3 sizes: 
9” cannon, $69.95 ; 17" cannon, $129.95 postpaid; 25" can- 
non (shown here) with rapid firing and automatic loading, $159.95 
postpaid. The larger the cannon the louder the bang! Bangsite* 
ammo, about 100 shots, $8.50; 3-pack $20.00. Spark plugs, 3- 
pack $2.00, Order via mail, phone or website. Mastercard, Visa, 
check or money order accepted. Money back guarantee. Send for 
FREE CATALOG! 


The Conestoga Co., Inc, Dept NS, PO Bor 405, Bethichem, PA 18016 
x Call 1-800 -987-BANG **x 
www.bigbangcannons.com 
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NOW AVAILABLE 


A Grand Oratorio for Orchestra, Chorus 
and Narrated by Senator Paul Simon of Illinois 
a . ars 3 
‘An American Civil War Memorial” 
In Nine Parts 
by Michael James Karasis 
2 CD Set Depicting a Musical Anthology 
of the War Between the States 
$19.95 + S&H 


Mail Request: ARS Longa Music 
185 Penny Ave., East Dundee, IL 60118 


Email: arslonga@billspec.com 


CIVIL WAR GENERALS 


GENERAL JOHN BELL HOOD. Compre- 
hensive information on the Confederacy’s 
most controversial and misunderstood 
commander. Visit www.JohnBellHood.org 


CIVIL WAR MAPS 


AT LAST!! A THEATER MAP OF THE 
GETTYSBURG CAMPAIGN Water- 
colored, filled with sites and information 
and accurately scaled, this map shows the 
arena of the armies of Lee, Hooker and 
Meade through June and July 1863. Over- 
all map is 38”x25” and retails at $14.95. 
Call or write for a free color brochure of 
our other Civil War maps. MC/Visa/AmEx. 
McElfresh Map Co., LLC, PO. Box 565 
Olean,NY 14760. (716) 372-8800 - 
www.mcelfreshmap.com 


CIVIL WAR MUSEUMS 


MUSEUM OF THE CONFEDERACY. 
Open daily (except Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, and New Year’s Day). Located at 12th 
and Clay Streets, Richmond, Virginia. For 
more information visit www.moc.org or call 
804-649-1861. 


CD sets wil] be mailed upon receipt of 
payment or visit our store al: 


http://www.ebaystores.com/arslongamusic 


COLLECTIBLES 


CIVIL WAR AUTOGRAPHS, 
LETTERS, DIARIES, STAMPS, 
CURRENCY 


Price list upon request. 
Top prices paid for 
quality material. 


BRIAN & MARIA GREEN 
PO. Box 1816 NS 
Kernersville, NC 27285-1816 
336-993-5100 

fax: 336-993-1801 


Civ! War Life The Soldier's Museum Website: www.bmgcivilwar.com 


When in the Fredericksburg area, explore 
Spotsylvania’s most extensive collection 
of Civil War artifacts. 


“ies Soe < ~ 


Open daily 9 - 5, 
Admission: Adult 4, 
Child 2. 
Senior, Military & 
Group Discounts. 


DIGITAL GRAPHICS 


Production, Editing, Layout, Web, 
Photo Repair /Retouching 


Call (925) 274-0406 or email: 
oshiri@realityresource.com 


4712 Southpoint Parkway. Next to Spotsylvania 
County’s Visitor Center. Phone 540-934-1859 
http://civilwar-life.com 


Browse the HomeFront museum store for a Specializing in Military History 
large selection of books, prints, T-shirts, 


souvenirs, and historically relevant gifts. 


MILITARY MINIATURES 


CIVIL WAR MUSIC/CD-ROM 


eos MUSIC 


The 37th GEORGIA BAND 


announces a new series of CD albums! 
Each CD runs 1 he or longer, with Confederate 


SOLDIERS & 


In Union blue and 
Confederate gray, 1/32 
(54mm) scale soft plastic 
figures, infantry, cavalry, 


; i ae artillery, and accessories. .‘ 
and/or Union music played on period instruments. ay ies a, 
$15 plus $3.60 S&cH each, wich vendor discounts for quantity orders. Georgians 
add $1.05 tax. Allow 46 weeks for delivery (Non-US checks must be drawn 
on American banks, with S8&H=$5.00each; no foreign money orders please.) 
CD 1: The Bandmaster’s Favorites 
CD 2: Rebel Rousers and Concert Classics 
CD 3: Serenade in Blue 


For our price list and : 
illustrations send $2.00 to: 


Mr.“K” Products ° P.O. Box 5224 


Contact 37th . Band, 766 Riverhill Drive, : 
Fairlawn, OH 44334 


Athens, GA 30606. Ph: (706) 543-4559 
htep://www.netnik.com/37gaband 
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COMPUTER & DESIGN 


Shown: Cottage Industries’ 
~ HL. Hunley 


FREE 
Civil War 
Miniatures 
Catalog 
We stock over 
1500 unpainted 
kits/models & diorama aid products, inc. figures (many 
scales), naval vessels, siege guns, etc. (total of over 50 
brands!). Complete on line catalog of figures & models: 
www.milminwh.com 
To obtaina FREE copy of Cottage Industries’ Civil 
War model kits 4 page catalog (contains photos of 
Civil War naval vessels, siege guns, etc.): 


write: Military Miniatures Warehouse 
159 Pine Tree Lane, Tappan, NY 10983, E-mail: 
milminwh@aol.com; call/fax: 845-680-2503 


VACATIONS 


Hagerstown/Snug Harbor KOA 
11759 Snug Harbor Lane 
Williamsport, MD 21795 


301-223-7571 or 1-800-562-7607 


Come camp with us on the Conococheague Creek. 
Fish, canoe, or relax. 15 minutes from Antietam 
Battlefield, 30 minutes from Harper's Ferry & 
Gettysburg. Complete camping facilities. 
Tenting, kabins & RV's. Civil War discounts! 
D, MC, V. Open all year. 


VIDEOS 


VIDEO ON JEWS IN THE CIVIL WAR. 
Abraham Lincoln’s courageous stand 
against intolerance in the Union Army. 
+19.95+$4 s/h. ALDEN FILMS, P.O. Box 
449, Clarksburg, NJ 08510. (800) 832- 
0980 www.aldenfilms.com 


N&S MARKET PLACE 


To advertise in North e South 
contact Keith Poulter for rates and 
publication schedule: 


Telephone: (559) 855-8637 


Fax: (559) 855-8639 
adspace@northandsouthmagazine.com 


When contacting 
advertisers please let 


them know you saw their 
ad in North & South 


ON LESSER 


AT GETTYSBURG 


yor 


140!!! Commemorative - Very Limited Editions 


oF 


A Momentous Civil War Event -- Captured for the First Time 


J.E.B Stuart is Called to Gettysburg - July 2, 1863 


“Come at once, General Stuart, we are engaged at Gettysburg" . .. With these words from 
General Robert E Lee, J.E.B. Stuart abandons his mid-night siege of the little Pennsylvania town 
of Carlisle and dashes with his cavalry and horse artillery to Gettysburg. 

Neither Stuart nor Lee could imagine the importance of the battle that had just begun, 
or know that the very fate of the Confederacy rested on its outcome. 


300 S/N Studio Edition Matted Prints 
11"x14" $75.00 ($10 s/h) 


900 S/N Artist Edition Framed Prints 
11"x14" $125.00 ($25 s/h) 


15 S/N Giclees Canvas Edition 
33"x21" $400.00 ($35 s/h) 


212.673.1151 
www.PCWeallery.com 


To see all of Ron Lesser’s Civil War 
Prints, go to: www.RonLesser.com 


By mail: PCW Qallery, PO Box 263, 
Mercersburg, PA 17236 


Phone: 219.673.1151 


For details about these editions, please call or visit our website. 


CIVIL WAR LIFE 


BIOGRAPHICAL DOCUMENTARIES 


"Vintage photographs, clear maps 
and graphics and realistic live action 
combine to provide a powerful experi- 
ence...personalizes the war for viewers 
as few programs can." 


-Dwain Thomas and William Raney, Harper-Collias, 
in Library Journal 


a. @ refreshing perspective on war 


and its aftermath.” 


CHT War Like Movie Series 


leit FORD IRAND 


DVD: $27.95 


2) 
: 75 Minutes 


f 


Civil War 
Minutes 


Pau Somneyy Tey ME) 


Oy 


‘Goniederate 


Many scarce photographs, letters and artifacts 
footage and digitally captured engravings a 


"Extremely well done.” 
- Ed Hulse, Video Business 


"An informative film that is ‘ 
interesting..." 
- Entertainment Today 


"A remarkable story about a soldier — 
in the midst of battle whose determi- 
nation is an inspiration to all... 
Highly recommended...” 


~~ SHOT TO, 
KR EB 


> 


DVD: $27.95 
VHS: $24.95 
Running Time: 80 Minutes 


4 VHS Box Set: $44.95 
Running Time:180 Mi 


"This dynamite program provides another welcome, personal glimpse into 
the people involved in America's darkest hours." 


- Library Journal 


en cele nee ESE 
"The stories behind letters, photos, newspaper excerpts and other mementos 
are addressed and period background music adds atmosphere. és 


- Booklist 


Cajsiigehi 2003 Ineeors Enierlunigent Company 


from private collections, live action 
d photographs from rare books. 


yMaA OD. SOM’S 


QAWAGQ exo LAVA 
SN 


2 DVD Box Set: $39.95 
Running Time: 155 Minutes 
Includes: Shot to Pieces and Left for Dead 


he Civil War Life DVD Box Set tells the inspiring 

stories of two courageous soldiers who fought in 
many of the deadliest battles of the Civil War. Through 
these biographical documentaries, see how an Ohio 
schoolteacher and a Harvard student overcome injuries 
and hardship to fight again and again, winning admira- 
tion and respect for their courage and character in battle. 
This set of two DVDs in a gift box shows how these 
heroes went far beyond their call of duty to fight for love 
of their country, fellow soldiers and families. 


Civil War 
Minutes 


SUNN, JUL ALD 


vA > 


{ AUIN{OA - SOINUTAL IRAA [IAL 


Pah 


Union. 
Box Set: $44.95 | (= 
ne: 180 Minutes = 


& 


DVD PRODUCTS 
AVAILABLE AT 


BORDERS. 


